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CHAPTER VIII. 

OUTLINB Or THB HIBTOSY OF THE FBENOH INTELLECT FBOM THS lODDLl 
OF THS SIZTEENTH OEÜTTUBT TO THE AOOESSION TO POWEB OF LOÜU 
XIV. 

The consideration of these great changes in the Englisli mind, 
has led me into a digression, which, so far from being foreign to 
the design of this Introduction^ is absolutely necessary for a right 
onderstanding of it. In this, as in many other respects^ there 
is a marked analogy between investigations conceming the 
stmcture of society, and investigations conceming the hnman 
body. Thus, it has been found, that the best way of arriv- 
ing at a theory of disease is by beginning with the theory of 
health ; and that the foundation of all sound pathology must 
be first sought in an Observation, not of the abnormal, bnt of 
the normal functions of Ufo. Just in the same way, it will, I 
believe, be fonnd, that the best method of arriving at great social 
tmths, is by first investigating those cases in which society has 
developed itself according to its own laws, and in which the 
governing powers have least opposed themselves to the spirit of 
their times.' It is on this accoimt that, in order Uf nnderstand 

' The qnestioD as to whether the study of normal phenomena should or shonid 
not precede the study of abnormal ones, is of the greatest importance ; and a neg- 
lect of it has introduced confusion into erery work I hare seen on general or com- 
parative history. For this preliminary being unsettled, there has been no recognized 
principle of arrangement ; and historians, instead of following a scientific method 
suited to the actual exigencies of our knowledge, haye adopted an empirical method 
•nited to their own exigencies ; and have given priority to different countries, Bome- 
times according to their size, sometimes according to their antiquity, sometimes ao- 
corduag to their geographica! position^ sometimes according to their wealth, some- 
times according to their religion, sometimes according to the brilliancy of their Ut« 
erature, and sometimes according to the facilities which the historian himself possess- 
ed for collecting materials. AU these are factitious considerations ; and, in a phii* 
'tsophic Tiew, it is evident that precedence should be given to countries by the his- 
torian solely in reference to the ease with which their history can be geueralized ; 
following in this respect the scientific plan of proceedmg from the simple to the com- 
plex. This leads us to the conclusion, that in the study of Man, as in the study of 
Kature, the question of priority resolves itself into a question of aberration; and 
:hat the more aberrant any people have been, that is to say,the more they have been 
mterfered with, the lower they must be placed in an arraqgement of the history of 
Tario'iS countries. Coleridge {Lit. Remains, voL i. p. 826, and elsewhere in bis 
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864 CIVILIZATION IN ENOLAND. 

the Position of France, I have begun by examlning the poBition 
of England. In Order to understand the way in which the dis- 
eases of the first country were aggravated by the quackery of 
ignorant rulers, it was necessary to understand the way in which 
the health of the second country was preserved, by being sub- 
jected to smaller interference, and allowed with greater liberty to 
continue itß natural march. With the light, therefore, which w^ 
have acquired by a study of the normal condition of the English 
mind, we can, with the greater ease, now apply our principles to 
that abnormal condition of French society, by the Operations of 
which, at the close of the eighteenth Century, some of the dear- 
est interests of civüization were imperilled. 

In France, a long train of events, which I shall hereafter re- 
late, had, jfrom an early period given to the clergy a share of 
power larger than that which they possessed in England. The 
results of this were for a time decidedly beneficial, inasmuch as 

works) seems to euppose that the order should be the reverse of what I haye stated, 
and that the laws both of mind and body can be generalized from pathological data. 
Without wishing to expreas myself too positively in Opposition to so profound a 
thinker as Ooleridge, I cannot help saying that this is contradicted bj an immense 
amount of evidence, and, so far as I am aware, is supported by none. It is contra- 
dicted by the fact, that those branches of inquiry which deal with phenomena little 
affected by foreign causes, have been raised to sciences sooner than those which deal 
with phenomena greatly affected by foreign causes. The organic worid, for example 
i« more perturbed by the inorganic world, than the inorganic world is perturbed by 
it. Hence we find that the inorganic sciences have always been cultivated before the 
organic ones, and at the present moment are far more advanced than they. In the 
same way, human physioiogy is older than human pathology ; and while the physi- 
ology of the yegetable kingdom has been successfully prosecuted since the latter 
half of the seventeenth Century, the pathology of the vegetable kingdom can scarcely 
be Said to exist, since none of its laws have been generalized, and no systematic re- 
searches, on a large scale, have yet been made into the morbid anatomy of plants. 
It appears, therefore, that different ages and different sciences bear unconscious tes- 
timony to the uselessness of paying much attention to the abnormal, until consider- 
able progress has been made in the study of the normal ; and this conclusion might be 
eonfiriped by innumerable authorities, who, differing from Goleridge, hold that phys- 
ioiogy is the basis of pathology, and that the laws of disease are to be raised, not 
from the phenomena presented in disease, but from those presented in health ; in 
other words, that pathology should be investigated deductively rather than induc- 
tively, and that morbid anatomy and clinical observations may verify the conclusiona 
of Bcience, but can never supply the means of creating the science itself. On this 
extremely interesting question, compare Geoffroy Saint Süairey Eist, des Aiwmch 
lies de V Organisationy vol. ii. pp. 9, 10, 127 ; nowmarCs Swrgery^ in Encychp. ofthis 
Medical Sciences^ p. 824 ; Bichaty Anatomie GSniralej vol. L p. 20 ; OulkrCe Worke^ 
vol. L p. 424 ; Comtey PhUoe, Positive^ voL üi. pp. 884, 836 ; Rohin et Verdeil^ 
Ohimie Anatornique, vol. i. p. 68 ; Esquirol^ MtUadies Mentales^ voL i. p. 111 ' 
Georgety de la Folie^ pp. 2, 891, 892 ; Erodiere Pathology and Surgery, p. 8 ; BUUn' 
vilUy Physiologie comparSe^ vol. i. p. 20 ; Fettehter siebente Medical Psyehohgy^ p. 200 ; 
Laurence's Lectures on Man^ 1844, p. 45 ; Simonis Pathology, p. 5. 

Another confirmation of the accuracy of this view is, that pathological inveeti- 
gations of the nervous System, numerous as they have been, have effected scarcely 
any thing ; the reason evidently being, that the preliminary knowledge of the nor- 
mal State is not sufficiently advanced. See Noble on the Brain, pp. '76-92, 887; 
388 ; Henry cn the Nervous System^ in Third Report of Brit Assoe. p. 78 ; Bei 
htuTs Medical Notes, p. 608 ; JonM and Sieveking's Patholog. Anat. p. 211. 
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the churcli restrained the lawlessness of a barbarous age, and 
Becnred a refuge for the weak and oppressed. But as the French 
advanced in knowledge, the spiritual authority which had done 
80 much to curb their passions, began to press heavily upon their 
genius, and impede its movQments. That same ecclesiastica] 
power, which to an ignorant age is an unmixed benefit, is to a 
more enlightened age a serious evil. The proof of this was soon 
apparent. For when the Eeformation broke out, the church had 
in England been so weakened that it feil almost at the first as- 
sault ; its revenues were seized by the crown,® and its offices, 
after being greatly diminished both in anthority and in wealth, 
were bestowed upon new men, who from the unc^rtainty of their 
tenure, and the novelty of their doctrines, lacked that long-es- 
tablished prescription by which the claims of the professioh are 
mainly supported. This, as we have already seen, was the be- 
ginning of an uninterrupted progress, in which, at every succes- 
sive Step, the ecclesiastical spirit lost some of its influence. In 
France, on the other band, the clergy were so powerful, that they 
were able to withstand the Reformation, and thus presenre for 
themselves those exclusive privileges which their English breth- 
ren vainly attempted to retain. 

This was the beginning of that second marked divergence 
between French and English civilization,^ which had its origin, 
indeed, at a much earlier period, but which now first produced 
conspicuous results. Both countries had, in their infancy, been 
greatly benefited by the church, which always showed itself ready 
to Protect the people against the oppressions of the crown and 
the nobles.* But, in both countries, as society advanced, there 
arose a capacity for self-protection ; and early in the sixteenth, 
or probably even in the fifteenth Century, it became urgently 
necessary to diminish that spiritual authority, which, by prejudg- 
ing the opinions of men, has impeded the march of their knowl- 
edge.B It is on this account that Frotestantism, so far from 

' A circumstance which Harris relates with evident delight, and goes out of hif 
Whj to meution it. Lives of the StuarU^ voL üi. p. 800. On the amount of loss the 
church thus sustained, see Sindair's Bist, of the JRevenue, yoL i. pp. 181-184, and 
EeeUstorCe Englieh Antiquitiee^ p. 228. 

* The first divergence arose from the influence of the protective spirit, as I shaU 
endeavour to explain in the next chapter. 

* On the obligations Europe is under to the Catholic clergy, see some liberal 
ind verj just remarks in Kemble^e Saxone in England^ vol. ii. pp. 874, 875 ; and in 
Ouizofe Civilieation en JiVafice. See also Neander^e Hist, of the Ohvreh^ vol. üi. 
pp. 199-206, 265-257, vol. v. p. 138, vol. vi. pp. 406, 407 ; Palgrcm^e Anglo-Saxon 
Commomoealthj voL i. p. 655 ; LingartTe JERet, of England, vol. ii. p. 44; Klimrath^ 
Travceux ewr VHiet, du Droit, vol. i. p. 894 ; Carmthewe Biet, of the Ohureh oj 
England, voL i. p. 157. 

* The way in which this acted is concisely stated by Tennemann : " Wenn sich 
mun auch ein freierer Geist der Forschung regte, so fand er rieh gleich durch zwe* 
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being, as its enemies bave called it^ an aberration arising from 
accidental canses, was essentially a nonnal movement, and was 
the legitimate expression of the wants of the European intellect. 
Indeed, the Beformation owed its success, not to a desire of pnri- 
fying the chorch, bat to a desire of lightening its pressure ; and 
it may be broadly stated, that it was adopted in every civilized 
country, ezcept in those where precedin^ events had increased 
the influence of the ecclesiastical order, either among the people 
or among their rulers. This was, unhappily, the case with 
France, where the clergy not only triumphed over the Protes- 
tants, but appeared, for a time, to hav« gained firesh authority by 
the defeat of such dangerous enemies.* 

The consequence of all this was, that, in France, every thing 
assumed a more theological aspect than in England. In our 
country, the ecclesiastical spirit had, by the middle of the siz- 
teenth Century, become so feeble,that even intelligent foreigners 
were Struck by the peculiarity.^ The same nation, which, dur- 
ing the Crusades, had sacrificed innumerable lives in the hope 
of planting the Christian Standard in the heart of Asia,* was 

Grundsätze, welche aus Jenem Supremat der Theologie flössen, .beengt und gehemmt. 
Der erste war : die menschliche Vernunft kann nicht über die Offenbarung hlnaus- 
ffehen. .... Der zweite : die Vernunft kann nichts als wahr erkennen, was dem 
uihalte der Offenbarung widerspricht, und nichts für falsch erkennen, was deraelben 
angemessen ist, — ^folgte aus dem ersten.** Ottch. der Phüas, toL tIü. part i. p. 8. 

* As to the influence of the Reformation generallj, in increasing the power of 
the Catholio clergy, see H. Ranke*s important work on the HUtcry of the Popei ; 
and as to the result in France, see M<mUüy But. des divert Mats^ yoI. y. pp. 288-286. 
Gorero, who was ambassador in France in 1569, writes, '* JX papa pa6 dire a mio 
giudizio, d* arer in questi romori piuttosto guadü^gnato che perduto, perciochd tanta 
era la licenza del ylvere, secondo che ho inteso, prima che quel regno si diyidesse in 
due parti, era tanta poca la devozione che ayeyano in Boma e in quei che tI abita» 
▼ano, che il papa era piü considerato come principe grande in Italia, che come oapo 
della chiesa e pastore universale. Ma scoperti che si furono gli ugonotti, comind- 
arono i cattolici a riverire il suo nome, e riconoscerlo per vero vicario di Cristo, 
oonflrmandosi tanto piü in opinione di doverlo teuer per tale, quanto piü lo sen- 
tiyano sprezzare e negare da essi ugonotti.** JUlaUoru des Ambaatadeun Ftffii- 
tieiUj YoL il. p. 162. This interesting passage is one of manj proo£s that the imme- 
diate advantages derived from the Beformation have been OYerrated; though the 
remote advantages were undoubtedly immense. 

^ The indiiference of the Engli^ to theological disputes, and the facility with 
which they changed their religion, caused many foreigners to oensure their flckle- 
ness. See, for instance, EBtau de Montaigne^ livre ii. chap. xü p. 865. Perlin, who 
travelled in England in the middle Of the sixteenth Century, says, *' The people are 
reprobates, and thorough enemies to good manners and letters; for they don*t 
know whether they belong to God or the devil, which St. Paul has reprehended in 
many people, saying, Be not transported with divers sorts of winds, but be constant 
and steady to your belief.** Antiquarian Repertory^ voL iv. p. 511, 4to, 1809. See 
also the remarks of Michele in lÖS'?, and^of Crespet in 1590; ElMt Original 
LitUrSy 2d series, voL ii. p. 289 ; HallanCB Oanstitutumal Eistory^ voL L p. 102 ; 
Scuthej^t Commonplaee Book, 8d series, p. 408. 

* An historlan of the thirteenth Century strikingly expresses the theological 
feellngs of the English Crusaders, and the complete Subordination of the political 
Dnes : ** Indignum quippe Judicabant animarum suarum salutem omittere, et obse- 
quium coBlestis Begis, clientel» regis aliciiyus terreni postponere; constituenmt 
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aow älmost indiflferent to the religion even of its own ßo^ereigEu 
Henry VIII., by bis Bole wiU, regulated the national creed, and 
fixed the formularies of the church, which, if the people had 
been in eamest, he could not possibly have done ; for he had 
no means of compelling sabmission; he had no Standing 
army ; and eyen bis personal guards were so scanty, that, at 
any moment, they conld have been destroyed by a nsmg 
of the warlike apprentices of London.* After bis death, there 
came Edward, who, as a Protestant king, nndid the work of bis 
&ther ; and a few years later, there came Mary, who, as a Pop 
ish queen, undid the work of her brother ; while she, in her tum, 
was succeeded by Elizabeth, under whom another great altera- 
tion was effected in the established &ith.'' Such was the indif- 
ference of the people, that these vast changes were accomplished 
without any serious risk.^^ In France, on the other band, at the 
mere name of religion, thousands of men were ready for the field. 
In England, our civU wars have all been secular ; they have been 
waged, either for a change of dynasty, or for an increase of liberty. 
But those far more horrible wars, by which, in the sixteenth Cen- 
tury, France was desolated, were conducted in the name of Chris- 
tianity, and even the poUtical struggles of the great families were 
merged in a deadly contest between CathoUcs and Protestants.** 
The effect this diflference produced on the intellect of the two 
countries is very obvious. The English, concentrating their 
abilities upon great secular matters, had, by the close of the six- 

igitur tenniniim, Tidelicet fefitum natiyitatifl beaü Johannis Baptist».*' Matihm 
Pari» EisUnia Major, p. 6*71. It is said^that the first tax ever imposed in England 
on personal propertj was in 1166, and was for the purpose of crusading. Sindaii'» 
Hut. of the Revenue, yoI. i. p. 88 : " It would not probably have been easily sub- 
mittea to, had it not been appropriated for so populär a purpose." 

* Henrj Yin. had, at one time, fiftj horse-guards, but they being expensive, 
were soon giyen up, and bis only protection consisted of ** the yeomen of the guard, 
fifty in number, and the common serrants of the king's household." HaüaxrCe Conet, 
Hiet. Yol. i. p. 46. These " yeomen of the guard were raised by Henry Vn. in 
1485." Oroae^t Military Antiquitiee, vol. i. p. 16Y. Compare Turner'» Hi9t,of Eng- 
land^ vol. vii. p. 64 ; and Lingard*» Eist, of England, vol. üi. p. 298. 

^* Locke, in bis First Letter on Toleration, has made some pungent, and, I 
ih»nld snppose, very offensive, observations on these rapid changes. Lockte Worke, 
voL V. p. 27. 

" But, although Mary easily effected a change of religion, the anti-ecclesiastioal 
gpirit was fkr too strong to aUow her to restore to the church its property. *' In 
Mary's reign, accordingly, her parliament, so obsequious in all matters of religion, 
»dhered with a firm grasp to the possession of church-lands.'' Hailame Conet, 
Hist. vol. i. p. 11. See also Shori'i Hiet. of the Church of England, p. 213 ; Zii*- 
gard*» Hiet. of England, vol. iv. pp. 889, 840 ; Butler'» Mem. of the Catholie», voL L 
p. 263 ; and Carmthen'e Hiet. ofthe Church of England, vol. i. p. 846. 

^ ** QuaAd 6clata la guerre des opinions religieuset, les antiques rivaUtös 4et 
barons se transform^rent en haine du pröche ou de la meeee»** Capefigm, Hut. de la 
Reforme et de la Ligue, voL iv. p. 82. Compare IhMeaie Menuty, Mem. et Oerre' 
tpand. vol. ii. pp. 422, 668 ; and Bouäier, Maieon MHäemre de» Rci» de Drmmm^ 
f. 26, *' des querelles d'autant plus vives, qu'ellet avoi«nt la reliciom poor baae.** 
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teentli Century, produced a Kterature which never can perisK 
But the French, down to that period, had not put forth a Single 
work, the destruction of which would now be a loss to Europe. 
Wbat makes this contrast the more remarkable is, that in France 
the civilization, such as it was^ had a longer standing ; the ma- 
terial resources of the country had been earlier developed ; ite 
geographical position made it the centre of European thought ;*• 
and it had possessed a literature at a time when cur anceetors 
were a mere tribe of wild and Ignorant barbarians. 

The simple fact is, that this is one of those innumerable in- 
stanoes which teach us that no country can rise to eminence so 
long as the ecclesiastical power possesses much authority. For, 
the predominance of the spiritual classes is necesaarily accom- 
panied by a corresponding predominance of the topics in which 
those classes delight. Whenever the ecclesiastical profession is 
Tery influential, ecclesiastical literature wiQ be very abundant, 
t^d what is caUed profane literature will be very scanty. Hence 
it occurred that the minds of the French being almost entirely 
occupied with religious disputes, had no leisure for those great 
inquiries into which we in England were beginning to enter ;'' 
and there was, as we shall presently see, an interval of a whole 
generation between the progress of the French and English 
intellects, simply because there was about the same interval be« 
tween the progress of their scepticism. The theological litera 
ture, indeed, rapidly increased ;^' but it was not until th«» 
seventeenth Century that France produced that great secular 
literature, the counterpart of which was to be found in England 
before the sixteenth Century had come to a close. 

Such was, in France, the natural consequence of the power 
of the church being prolonged beyond the period which the exi- 
gencies of society require^. But whüe this was the intellectual 
result, the moral and physical results were stiU more serious. 
Whüe the minds of men were thus heated by religious strife, it 
would have been idle to ezpect any of those mazims of charity 
to which theological faction is always a stranger. Whüe the 
Protestants were murdering the Catholics,^* and the Catholica 

" The intellectual adrantageB of France, ariong from its positioti between Italj, 
Germany, and England, are v^ery fidrly Btated by M. Lerminier (Fhihaophie duDroU^ 

ToL i. p. 9). 

>* «Tost in the same way, the religions diaputes in Alexandria injnred the inteieste 
of knowledge. See the inatnictlTe remarks of M. Matter {Ei$t, de FEecle dPAUw» 
mndrie), toL iL p. 181. 

>* MotOnl, Hut. des diven EtaU^ voL vi p. 186. Indeed, the theolo^cal fpirit 
leiied the theatre, and the different sactarians ridiculed eaeh other's prinoiplee ca the 
■tage. See a curious passage at p. 182 of the same leamed work. 

>* The crimes of the French Protestants, though hardly noticed in FeÜeeU iSt» 
iory of th4 FroteitanU of France, pp. 188-143, were as revolting as those of the 
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mnrdering the Protestants, it was luiTdly Ekely that either sect 
Bhould feel tolerance for the opinions of its enemy." During the 
ßixteenth Century, treaties were occasionally made between the 
two parties; but they were only made to be immediately bro- 
ken;" and, with the single exception of THöpital, the bare idea 
of toleration does not seem to have entered the head of any 
statesman of the age. It was recommended by him;*« but 
neither his splendid abilities, norhis unblemished integrity, could 
make head against the prevailing prejudices, and he eventually 
retired into private life without effecting any of his noble 
schemefl.^" 

Indeed, in the leading erents of this period of French history, 
the predominance of the theological spirit, was pamfiilly shown. 
It was shown in the universal determination to subordinate 
political acts to religious opinions.^^ It was shown in the con- 
spiraey of Amboise, and in the Conference of Poissy; and stiU 
more was it shown in those revolting crunes so natural to saper- 
stition, the massacres of Vassy and of St. Bartholomew, the 
murder of Guise by Poltrot, and of Henry IIL by Clement. 

Gatholics, and quite as numerous relatively to the numbers and power of the two par- 
ties. Compare Sismondi^ JBist, des ^anqais^ toL xyiii. pp. 616, 617, with Cap^igtu^ 
Hist. de la B^orme^ voL ii. p. 178, Tol. vi. p. 64 ; and Smedley, Eist of the Refirm/ea 
Religion in France^ vol. i. pp. 199, 200, 287. 

" In 1569 Gorero writes : " Bitrovai quel regno, certo, posto in grandissima con- 
fusione ; perche, stante quella divisione di religione (convertita quasi in due fazioni e 
inimicizie particolari), era causa cV ogonun, senza che amicizia o parentela potesse 
aver luoco, stava con V orecchie attente ; e pieno di sospetto ascoltava da che parte 
nasceva qualche romore.** Relat. des Amhaeead. Venitiene^ vol. ii. p. 106. He em- 
phaticallj adds, ^ Temevano gP ugonotti, temerano Ii cattolici, temeva U prencipe, 
temevano U sudditi.'* See also, on this horrible State of opinion, Simumdij JSist. det 
Pranfaie^ vol. xyiii. pp. 21, 22, 118-120, 296, 480. On both sides, thegrossest calum- 
nies were propagated and believed ; and one of the charges brought against Cathe- 
rine de Medici was, that she caused the Gesarean Operation to be performed on the 
wives of Protestants, in Order that no new heretics might be born. Sprengel^ Hiet 
de la MedeeinSy vol. vii. p. 294. 

" MMy^ Obeervations wr VHist. de France^ vol. üi. p. 149. In the reign of 
Charles IX. alone, there were no less than five of these religious wars, each cf which 
was conduded bj a treaty. See Flasean^ Eist, de la Diplomatie Franfai$^ vol. ii. 
p. 69. 

^ For which THöpHal was accused of atheism : ** Homo doctos, sed verus atlieus.* 
IHet. Philoe. article AthHsnUy in (Euvres de Voltaire^ vol. xxxvii. pp. 181, 182. 

^ I have not been able to meet with any good life of this great man : that by 
Charles Butler is very superficial, and so is that by Bemardi, in Biog, Univ. vol. xxiv. 
pp. 412-424. My own Information respecting rHöpital is from Sismondif Eist. de% 
ßranfois, vol. xviii. pp. 481-486 ; Capeßgue^ Eist, de la Reformey voL ii. pp. 135-187, 
168-170; Be TTioUyEist. Univ. vol. In. pp. 619-528, voL iv. pp. 2-8, 162-169, vol. v. 
pp. 180-182, 620, 621, 535, vol. vi. pp. 708, 704; Stdltf, (Eeonomies Royales^ vol. i 
p. 284. Buvernet {Eist, de la Sorbonne, vol. i. pp. 216-218) is unsatisfactory, though 
hilly recognizing his merit. 

^ ** Ge fut alors que la nation ne prit conseil que de son Innatisme. Les esprits 
de jour en jour plus ^chauffi^s, ne virent plus d'autre objet que celui de la religion, et 
par pi6t6 se firent les injures les plus atroces.** Mably^ Observations sur VEist. de 
Franee, vcd. üi. p. 146. 

94 
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These were the legitimate results of the spirit of reKgious bigot 
ry. They were the results of that accursed spirit, which, when- 
ever it has had the power, has punished even to the death those 
who dared to differ from it; and which, now that the power has 
passed away, still continues to dogmatize on the most mysterious 
subjects, tamper with the most sacred principles of the human 
heart, and darken with its miserable superstitions those sublime 
questions that no one should rudely touch, because they are for 
cach according to the measure of his own soul, because they lie 
in that unknown tract which separates the Finite from the Infi- 
nite, and because they are as a secret and indiridual covenant 
between Man and his G-od. 

How long these sad days^* would, in the ordinary course cf 
affairs, have been prolonged in France, is a question which we 
now perhaps have no means of answering; though there is no 
doubt that the progress even of empirical knowledge must, ac- 
cording to the process already pointed out, have eventually 
Bufficed to rescue so great a country from her degraded position. 
Fortunately, however, there now took place what we must be 
content to call an accident, but which was the beginning of a 
most important change. In the year 1589, Henry IV. ascended 
the throne of France. This great prince, who was far superior 
to any of the French sovereigns of the sixteenth Century/^ made 

*" The I9th and 20th volumes of SismondVs Histoire desFrangais contain pünAil 
evidence of the internal condition of France before the accession of Henry IV. In- 
deed, as Sismondi b&jb (tqL xx. pp. 11-16), it seemed at one time asif the only pros- 
pect was a relapse into feudalism. See also Monteil^ ffist, des divers EtaiSy toL t. 
pp. 242-249 : ** plus de trois cent mille maisons d^truites.** De Thou, in the memoira 
of his own life, says, ^* Les loix furent mSpris^es, et Thonneur de la France fut pres- 
que an^anti .... et soni le voile de la religion, on ne respiroit que la haine, la 
Tengeance, le massacre et Tincendie.** Mem, de la VUy in Histoire Univ. vol. i. p. 
120 ; and the same writer, in his great history, gives almost innumerable instances 
of the crimes and persecutions constantly occnrring. See, for some of the most 
striking cases, vol. ii. p. 888, voL iv. pp. 378, 880, 887, 496, 496, 580, vol. v. pp. 189, 
618, 661, 647, vol. vi. pp. 421, 422, 424, 426, 427, 480, 469. Compare Duplessis^ 
M^m, et Correspond. voL ii. pp. 41, 42, 822, 886, 611, 612, vol. iii. pp. 844, 446, voL 
iv. pp. 112-114; Benoist^ Eist, de VEdit de Nantes, vol. i. pp. 807, 808 ; Jhevemet^ 
Eist, de Ui Scrhonney vol. L p. 217. 

** This, indeed, is not laying much ; and far higher praiäe might be justly bestowed. 
jLs to his domestic policy, there can be only one opinion ; and M. Flassan speaks in 
.he most favourable terms of his management of foreign affairs. Flassan^ Hist. de la 
Diplomatie Frang, vol. ii. pp. 191, 192, 294-297, vol. iii. p. 248. And see, to the 
same effect, the testimony of K. Oapefigue, an unfriendly judge. Eist, de la Reforme, 
vol. vii. p. xiv., vol. viii. p. 166. Fontenay Mareuil, who was a contemporary of 
Henry IV., though he wrote many years after the king was murdered, says, " Oe \ 

grand roy, qui estoit en plus de consid^ration dans le monde que pas un de ses pr6- J 

döcesseurs n*avoit e6t6 depuis Oharlesmagne." MSm. de Fontenay^ vol. L p. 46. Du- i 

plessis Mornay calls him " le plus grand roy que la chrestient^ ait port^ depuis cinq | 

•ens ans ;" and SuUy pronounces him to be ** le plus grand de nos rois.** Duplessis \ 

Momay^ Mem, et Correspond, vol. xi. pp. 80, 77, 181. Sully, (Eeonomies Boyales, j 

voL vii. p. 16. Compare vol. vi. pp. 897, 898, vol. ix, pp. 85, 242, with iome senrf 
Die remarks in Mim. de Genlis^ Paris, 1825, vol. ix. p. 299. 
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imall account of those theological disputes which lus predeces- 
Bors had thought to be of paramount importance. Before him, 
the kings of France, animated by the piety natural to the guard 
ians of the chnrch, had exerted all their authority to uphold 
the interests of the saci^d profession. Francis I. 4id, that if 
bis right band were a heretic, be would cut it off.^* Henry II., 
wbose zeal was still greater,«« ordered the judges to proceed 
against the Protestants, and publicly declared that be would 
" make the extirpation of the beretics bis principal business/'^* 
Charles IX., on the celebrated day of St. Bartbolomew, attempt- 
ed to relieve the church by destroying them at a single blow. 
Henry III. promised to "oppose beresy even at the risk of bis 
life;" for be said "becould not find a prouder grave than amidst 
the ruins of beresy."^^ 

These were the opinions expressed, in the sixteenth Century, 
by the beads of the oldest monarchy in Europe.*' But with 
such feelings, the powerful inteUect of Henry IV. had not the 
sligbtest sympathy. To suit the shifting politics of bis age, be 
had already changed bis religion twice; and be did not besitate 
to change it a third time,^* wben he found that by doing so he 
could ensure tranquillity to bis country, As he had displayed 

^ So it is generally related ; but there is a slightly difierent yersion of thls ortho- 
dox declaration in Smedley's Hist. of the Reformation t» France^ vol. i. p, 80. Oom- 
pare Maclaine^ note in Moaheini's Eccles. Hut. ygI. ii. p. 24, with Sismondi^ JSist. de* 
FrangaiSy vol. xyi. pp. 463, 454, and Relai, des Ambassad* VenitienSfToh i. p^50,ToL 
J. p. 48. It was also Francis I. who advised Charles Y. to expel all the Mohanuue- 
dans from Spain. Llorente^ Hist. de V Inquisition^ vol. i. p. 429. 

*• The historian of the French Protestants says, in 1648, **le nouveau roi Henri 
n fut encore plus rigoureux que son p6re." Benoist, HisU de VJSdit de NatUes^ voL 
i. p. 12. 

•• M. Ranke {Civil Wars in France^ vol. i. pp. 240, 241) says, that he issued acir- 
cnlar " addressed to the parliaments and to the judicial tribunals, in which they were 
urged to proceed against the Lutherans with the greatest severity, and the judges 
informed that they would be held responsible, should they neglect these Orders ; and 
in which he declared plainly, that as soon as the peace with Spain was concluded, he 
was determined to make the extirpation of the heretics bis principal buslness.** See 
also, on Henry IL, in connection with the Protestants, MMy^ Observ, eur VIRst. d» 
France^ vol. iii. pp. 183, 184; De Thou^ Hist, Univ. vol. i. pp. 834, 886, 887, voL iL 
p. 640, vol. iii. pp. 866, 866 ; Feliee'a Eist, of the French Protestanten p. 68. 

^ He Said this to tiie Estates of Blois in 1688. JRanke't Civil Ware in France^ 
▼oL ü. p. 202. Oompare bis edict, in 1686, in Gapefigttef Eist, de la JRSforme, vol. iv. 
pp. 244, 246, aad bis speech in vol. v. p. 122; and see Benoist^ Eist, de VEdU de 
Nantes^ roL t p. 828 ; Duplessis Mornay^ MSm. et Corresp. voL i. p. 110; J)e Thou^ 
Eist. Univ. roL i. p. 250, vol. viii. p. 661, vol. x. pp. 294, 589, 674, 676. 

^ With what zeal these opinions were enforced, appears, besides manj other an- 
thorities, from Marino Gavalli, who writes in 1646, *^Li maestri dl Sorbona hanno 
autoritä estrema di castigare li eretici, il che fanno con il fuoco, brustolandoU vivi a 
poco a poco.'* Relai. des Ambassad. VSnitienSy vol. i. p. 262 ; and see vol. ii. p. 24. 

*• Indeed, Clement VIII. was afterwards apprehensive of a fourth apostasy : " Er 
meinte noch immer, Heinrich lY. werde zuletzt vielleicht wieder zum Protestantismui 
zurückkehren, wie er es schon einmal gethan.** Ranke, die Päpste, vol. ii. p. 246. 
li. Ranke, from bis great knowledge of Italian manascnpts, has thrown more ]i|;ht 
sn these transactions than the French historians have been able to do. 
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such indifference about bis own creed, he could not with decenc^ 
show much bigotry about the creed of bis Bubjects.''* We find, 
accordingly, tbat he was tbe autbor of tbe first public act of 
toleration wbicb any govemment promulgated in France since 
Cbristianity bad been tbe religion of tbe country. Only five 
years elfter be bad solemnly abjured Protestantism, be publisbed 
tbe celebrated edict of Nantes/^ by wbicb, for the first time, a 
CathoKc govemment granted to beretics a fair share of civil and 
religious rights. Tbis was, unquestionably, tbe most important 
event tbat bad yet occurred in tbe bistory of French civüiza- 
tion.'* If it is considered by itself, it is merely an evidence of 
tbe enligbtened principles of the king ; but when we look at its 
general success, and at tbe cessation of religious war wbicb fol- 
lowed it, we cannot faü to perceive tbat it was part of a vast 
movement, in wbicb the people tbemselves participated. Those 
wbo recognize tbe truth of tbe principles I have laboured to es- 
tablish, will expect tbat tbis great step towards religious liberty 
was accompanied by tbat spirit of scepticism, in the absence of 
wbicb toleration has always been unknown. And tbat tbis was 
actually the case, may be easüy proved by an examination of tbe 
transitionary State wHch France began to enter towards tbe end 
of the sixteenth Century. 

Tbe writings of Eabelais are often considered to afford tbe 
first instance of religious scepticism in the French language.^^ 
But, after a tolerably intimate acquaintance with the worü of 
tbis remarkable man, I have found nothing to justify such an 
opinion. He certainly treats the clergy with great disrespect, 
and takes every opportunity of covering them with ridicule.** 

** On his conversion, the character of which was as obvious then as it is now« 
compare Dupleasü Mwmay^ Mem, et CorrMparuL vol. L p. 267, with StUly^ (Eeono^ 
mies RoyaUe^ vol. ii. p. 126. See also HowdVa ZetterSy book i. p. 42; and a letter 
froir. Sir H. Wotton in 1598, printed in Reliquia WottoniancB, p. 7 11. See also JRanke^ 
Civil Ware in France^ vol. ii. pp. 267, 366 ; Capefigvs^ Hist. de la R^farme^ voL vL 
pp. 806, 868. 

*^ The edict of Nantes was in 1698 ; the abjuration in 1693. Sismondi^ SisL dei 
Franqaia^ vol. xzi. pp. 202, 486. But in 1690 it was intimated to the pope as probat 
ble, if not certain, that Henry would ^* in den Schooss der katholischen Kirche zorilck- 
kehren." Ranke^ die Päpste, vol. ii. p. 210. 

*^ Of this edict, Sismondi sajs, " Aucune ^poque dans Thistoire de France ne 
marque mieux peut-ötre la fin d^un monde ancien, le commencement d'un monde nou 
Veau.*' Hist, des J^anfais, vol. zxi. p. 489. 

** On Rabelais, as the supposed founder of French scepticism, compare LavalUe^ 
Bist, des FranpaiSj vol. ii. p. 806 ; StepherCs Lectures on the History of JF^anee, yoL 
iL p. 242 ; Sismondi, Hist. des Frangais, vol. xvi. p. 876. 

^ Particularly the monks. See, among numerous other instances, voL i. pp. 278, 
282, vol. ii. pp. 284, 286, of (Euvres de Rabelais, edit. Amsterdam, 1726. However, 
Ihe high dignitaries of the church are not spared ; for he says that Gargantua ** se 
norvoit en archidiacre,*' vol. i. p. 182 ; and on two occasions (vol. iii. p. 66, vol. ir. 
pp. 199, 200) he makes a very indeceut allusion to ihe pope. In vol. i. pp. 260, 
£61. he satirically notices the way in which the Services of the church were per 
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Hiß attacks, however, are always made npon their personal vices, 
and not npon that narrow and intolerant spirit to whicli those 
vices were chiefly to be ascribed. In not a single instance does 
he show any tbing like consistent scepticism;^^ nor does he ap- 
pear to be aware that the disgraceful Uves of the French clergy 
were bnt the inevitable consequence of a System, which, corrupt 
as it was, still possessed every appearance of strength and vitali- 
ty. Indeed, the immense popularity which he enjoyed is, ahnost 
of itself, a decisive consideration; since no one, who is well in- 
formed as to the condition of the French early in the sixteenth 
centnry, wiU believe it possible that a people, so sank in super- 
stition, shonld delight in a writer by whom superstition is con- 
stantly attacked. 

Bnt the extension of experience, and the consequent increase 
of knowledge, were preparing, the way for a great change in the 
French intellect. The process, which had just taken place in 
England, was now beginning to take place in France ; and in 
both countries the Order of events was precisely the same. The 
spirit of doubt, hitherto conjGined to an occasional solitary thinker, 
gradually assumed a bolder form : first it found a vent in the 
national literature, and then it influenced the conduct of practica! 
statesmen. That there was, in France, an intimate connexion 
between scepticism and toleration, is proved, not only by those 
general arguments which make us infer that such connexion 
must always exist, but also by the circumstance, that only a few 
years before the Promulgation of the Edict of Nantes, there ap- 
peared the first systematic sceptic who wrote in the French lan- 
guage. The Essays of Montaigne were published in 1588," and 
form an epoch, not only in the literature, but also in the civiliza- 
tion, of France. Putting aside personal peculiarities, which have 
less weight than is commonly supposed, it wiU be found, that the 
düference between Babelais and Montaigne is a measure of the 
difference between 1545^^ and 1588, and that it, in some degree, 

formed : " Dont luy dist le moyne : Je ne dors Jamai» k mon aUe, sinon quand je 
■au au sermon, ou qaand je prie Dieu.** 

■• Eis joke on the strength of Samson (CEkivret de üabelaity rol. ü. pp. 29, 80;, 
and his ridicule of one of the Mosaic laws (voL ÜL p. 34), are S9 unconnected witli 
other parte of his work, as to have no appearance of belonging to a general scheme. 
The commentators, who find a hidden meanmg in every author they annotate, have 
represented Rabelais as aiming at the highest objects, and seeking to effect the most 
extensive social and religious reforms. This I greatly doubt, at all events I have 
seen no proof of it ; and I cannot help thinking that Rabelais owes a large share oi 
bis reputation to the obscurity of his language. On the other side of the question, 
and in favour of his comprehensiveness, see a bold passage in Coleridge^s JM, M^ 
viotn«, vol. i. pp. 188, 189. 

** The two first books in 1580 ; the third in 1588, with additions to the first two. 
See Nicerany Mem. powr servir d VHmL des Hommea ülmtres, voL xvL p. 210, Pari& 

" Tke first Impression of the Pantagruel of Rabelais haa no date «n the üü» 
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corresponds with the relation I have indicated between Jewe. 
and Hooker, and between Hooker and ChillingwortK For, the 
law which govems all these relations, iß the law of a progressive 
Bcepticism. What Rabelais was to the snpporters of theology, 
that was Montaigne to the theology itself. The writings of Kab- 
elais were only directed against the clergy ; but the writings of 
Montaigne were directed against the System of which the clergy 
were the offspring." Under the guise of a mere man of the 
World, expressing natural thoughts in common language, Mon- 
taigne concealed a spirit of lofty and andacious inquiry." Al- 
though he lacked that comprehensiveness which is the highest 
form of genius, he possessed other qualities essential to a great 
mind. He was very cautious, and yet he was very bold. He was 
cautious, since he wonld not believe stränge things because they 
had been handed down by his forefathers ; and he was bold, since 
he was undaunted by the reproaches with which the ignorant, 
who love to dogmatize, always cover those whose knowledge 
makes them ready to doubt.*'^ These peculiarities would, in any 
age, have made Montaigne a usefol man : in the sixteenth Cen- 
tury, they made him an important one. At the same time, his 
easy and amusing style,*' increased the circulation of his works, 

page ; but it is known that the third book was firat printed in 1645, and the fourth 
book in 1646. See Brunei, Manuel du lAbraire, vol. W. pp. 4-6, Paria, 1848. The 
Btatement in Biog, ühiv, vol. xxxvi. pp. 482, 488, is rather confused. 

** Mr. Hallam {Lit, of Ewrope, vol. iL p. 29) says, that his scepticism ** is not 
displayed in religion." ü\x% if we use the word ' religion* in its ordinary sense, as 
connected with dogma, it is evident, irom Montaigne's language, that he was a 
sceptic, and an unflinching one too. Indeed, he goes so &r as to say that all relig« 
ious opinions are the result of custom : ** Gomme de vray nous n'avons aultre mirf i 
de la v^rit6 et de la raison, que Texemple et id^e des opinions et usances du pals oh 
nous sommes : lä est totmovrt la par^aicte religion, la parfaicte police, parfaict et 
accomply usage de toutes choses.'* MssaU de Montaigne, p. 121, Uvre i. chap. xxx. 
As a natural consequence, he lays down that religious error is not criminal, p. 63 ; 
eompare p. 28. See also how he notices the usurpations of the theological spirit, 
pp. 116, 508, 528. The fact seemstobe, that Montaigne, while recognizing abstract* 
edly the existence of religious truths, doubted our capacity for knowing them ; that 
ifl to say, he doubted if, out of the immense number of religious opinions, there were 
tny means of ascertaining which were accurate. His observations on miracles (pp. 
641, 658, 654, 676) illustrate the character of his mind ; and what he says on pro- 
phetic visions is quoted and confirmed by Pinel, in his profound work AlUnatum 
Mentale, p. 256. Gompare Maury, lAgendee Pieueee, p. 268 note. 

*" His friend, the celebrated De Thou, calls him ** homme franc, ennemi de toute 
contrainte." Memoiree, in De Thou, Bist, Univ. voL i. p. 69 ; see also vol. xi. p. 690. 
And M. Lamartine classei him with Montesquieu, as ** ces deux grands r^publiciuni 
de la pens^e fran^aise." Eist, des Girondins, vol. i. p. 174. 

^ He says {Bssais, p. 97), '^Ce n*est pas ä Padrenture sans raison que nous at- 
tribuons k simplesse et ignorance la faciUtö de croire et de se laisser persuader.** 
Gompare two striking paasagea, pp. 199 and 686. Nothing of this sort had ever ap< 
peared before in the French language. 

*' Dugald Stewart, whose tum of mind was very different from that of Montaigne, 
ealls him *' this most amusing author." StewarCs Philos, of the Mind, vol. i. p. 468 
But Rousseau, in erery respect a more competent judge, enthusiastically praises ^* U 
aaTvet^, la gräce et Penergie de son style inimitable." Musset Pathay^ I'u delU^» 
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and thtiB contributed to popularize those opinions whioh he ven« 
tared to recommend for general adoption. 

This, then, is the first open declaration of that scepticism, 
which, towards the end of the sixteenth Century, pnblicly ap- 
peared in France.*'^ During nearly three generations, it contin- 
ued its course with a constantly increasing activity, and developed 
itself in a manner similar to that which took place in England. 
It wül not be necessary to foUow all the steps of this great pro- 
cess ; but I wiU endeavour to trace those which, by their prom- 
inence, seem to be the most important. 

A few years after the appearance of the Essays of Montaigne, 
there was pnblished in France a work, which, though now little 
read, possessed in the seventeenth Century a reputation of the 
highest Order. This was the celebrated Treatise on Wisdoniy 
by Oharron, in which we find, for the first time, an attempt made 
in a modern language to construct a System of morals without 
the aid of theology.*' What rendered this book, in some respects, 
even more formidable than Montaigne's, was the air of gravity 
with which it was written. Charron was evidently deeply im- 
pressed with the importance of the task he had undertaken, and 
he is honourably distinguished from his contemporaries, by a re- 
markable purity both of language and of sentiment. His work 
is almost the only one of that age in which nothing can be found 
to ofiend the chastest ears. Although he borrowed from Mon« 
taigne innumerable iUustrations,*^ he has carefully omitted those 

teott, yoL i. p. 185. Compare Zettres de 8h)igni^ vol. ili. p. 491, edit. Paris, 1848, 
and Lettret de Dudeffand ä WalpoUf tcI, i. p. 94. 

** ** Mais celui qai a r^pandu et popularisö en France le scepticisme, c^est Mon- 
taigne.** CouHn, Hiet, de la Philoe. ii. B6rie, vol. ii. pp. 288, 289. ** Die erste 
Regung des skeptischen Geistes finden wir in den Yersuchen des Michael von 
Montaigne.** Tennemann, Check, der Phüos, vol. ix. p. 443. On the immense in- 
fluence of Montaigne, compare Tennemanny vol. ix. p. 468 ; Monteil, Diver» JState, 
vol. V. pp. 268-266 ; Styrely Biblicih^que Franqoise, pp. 80-91 ; Le Long, Bihliotheqme 
Hittoriqiu^ vol. iv. p. 62*7. 

*' Compare the remarks on Charron in Tennemann, Geschichte der Philosophie^ 
vol. ix. p. 627, with two insidious passages in Charron^ 3e la Sa^esse^ voL i. pp. 4^ 
866. 

** The obligations of Charron to Montaigne were very considerable, but ar« 
stated too strongly by many writers. Sorel, Biblioih^gue Franfoise, p. 98 ; and 
HallainCs Liter ature of Europe, vol ii. pp. 862, 609. On the most important subjects, 
Charron was a bolder and deeper thinker than Montaigne ; though he is now so lit- 
tle read, that the only tolerably complete account I have Seen of his System is Ift 
TennemMnn, Oesch, der Philosophie, vol. ix. pp. 458-487. Buhle (Geschichte der 
neuem Philosophie, vol. ii. pp. 918-926) and Cousin {Hist. de la Philos. ii. s^rie, voL 
iL p. 289) are short and unsatisfactory. Even Dr. Parr, who was extensively read 
in this sort of literature, appears only to have known Charron through Bayle (see 
Dotes on the Spital Sermon, in Parr^s Works, vol. ii. pp. 620, 621); while Dugald 
Stewart, with suspicious tautology, quotes, in three difierent places, the same pas- 
sage from Charron. Stewarts Philosophy of the Mind, voL iL p. 283, vol. üi. pp. 
365, 893. Singularly enough, Talleyrand was a great admirer of De la Sagesset and 
Dresented his favourite copy of it to Madame de Genlis 1 See her own account, in 
Uhn. de Genlis^ vol. iv. pp. 862, 858. 
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indecencies into which that otherwise charming writer waft 
often betrayed. Besides this, there is about the work of Charron 
a systematic completeness which never fails to attract attention, 
-.n originality, he was, in some respects, inferior to Montaigne ; 
bat he had the advantage of Coming afber him, and there can be 
no doubt that he rose to an elevation which, to Montaigne, would 
have been inaccessible. Taking his stand, as it were, on the 
summit of knowledge, he boldly attempts to enumerate the el- 
ements of wisdom, and the conditions under which those elements 
will work. In the scheme which he thus constructs, he entirely 
omits theological dogmas ;*^ and he treats with undissembled 
scorn many of those conclusions which the people had hitherto 
universally received. He reminds his countrymen that their re- 
ligion is the accidental resolt of their birth and education, and 
that if they had been bom in a Mohammedan country, they would 
have been as firm beUevers in Mohammedanism as they then 
were in Ohristianity." From this consideration, he insists on the 
absnrdity of their troubling themselves about the variety of creeds, 
seeing that such variety is the result of circumstances over which 
they have no control. Also it is to be observed that each of 
these difierent religions declares itself to be the true one ;^^ and 
all of them are equally based upon supematural pretensions, 
such as mysteriös, miracles, prophets, and the Hke.*^ It is be- 
cause men forget these things, that they are the slaves of that 
confidence which is the great obstacle to aU real knowledge, and 
which can only be removed by taking such a large and compre- 
hensive view, as will show us how all nations cling with equal 
zeal to the tenets in which they have been educated." And, 
says Charron, if we look a little deeper, we shaU see that each of 
the great religions is built upon that which preceded it. Thus,. 
the religion of the Jews is founded upon that of the Egyptians '^^ 

** See bis definition, or rather description, of wisdom, in Charron, De la 8ag€uey 
foL i. p. 295, Yol. 11. pp. 118, 115. 

^ J)e la Sageasey Tol. 1. pp. 68, 351. 

*"* " Chacune se pröföre aux autres, et se confie d'^tre la meilleure et plus vraie 
qske les autres, et s^entre-reprochent aussl les unes aux autres quelque chose, et par* 
U s'entre-condamnent et rejettent.'' De la SagesUy vol. i. p. 848 ; see also yoL L pp. 
144, 804, 805, 806, Yol ii. p. 116. Expressions almost identlcal are used by M. 
Charles Gomte, TraiU de Ligidationy vol. i. p. 288. 

^ ^* Toutes trouvent et fournissent miracles, prodiges, oracles, mystäres sacräs^ 
laints prophätes, fdtes, certains arti'cles de foy et creance n^cessalres au salut.'* De 
la Sagesse^ vol. 1. p. 846. 

** Hence he opposes proselytism, and takes up the philosophic ground, that re- 
Agioua opinions, being govemed by undeviating laws, owe their yariatlons to varia» 
tions in their antecedents, and are always, if left to themselvesL^ suited to Üie exist- 
ing State of things : ** Et de ces conclusions, nous apprendons ä n'^pouser rien, ne 
)urer ä rien, n^admirer rien, ne se troubler de rien, mais quo! qu^il advieone, qu Pon 
crie, temp^te, se resoudre ä ce point, que c'est le cours du monde, c^esi natwe gui 
faU dee aiennee,'" De la Sageste^ voL 1. p. 811. 
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Christianity is the result of Judaism ; and, from these two last, 
there has naturally sprung Mohammedam8m.«° We, therefore, 
adds tliis great writer, ßhould rise above the pretensions of hostile 
sects, and, without being terrified by the fear of future punish- 
ment, or allured by the hope of futnre happiness, we should be 
content with such practical religion as consists in performing the 
duties of life ; and, uncontrolled by the dogmas of any particnlat 
creed, we should strive to make the soul retire inward upon itself, 
and by the efforts of its own contemplation, admiie the ineffable 
grandeur of the Being of beings, the supreme cause of all created 
things.5' 

Such were the sentiments which, in the year 1601, were fpr the 
first time laid before the French people in their own mother- 
tongue.^2 The sceptical and secular spirit, of which they were 
the representatives, continued to increase; and, as the seven- 
teenth Century advanced, the decline of fanaticism, so far from 
being confined to a few isolated thinkers, gradually became com- 
mon, even among ordinary politicians.^' The clergy, sensible of 

*° " Mais comme elles naissent Vxme aprös Tautre, la plus jeune bätit toujours 
sur son aiii6e et procbaine pröc^dente, laquelle eile n^mprouve, ni ne condamne de 
fonds en comble, autrement eile, ne seroit pas ouYe, et ne pourroit prendre pied ; 
mais seulement Paccuse Ou dlmperfection, ou de son terme fini, et qu'ä cette occa- 
sion eile vient pour lui succ^der et la parfaire, et ainsi la riüne peu-a-peu, et s'enrichit 
de ses depouilles, comme la Judalque a fait ä la Gentille et Egyptienne, la Ohr^tienne 
ä la Judaique, la Mahom^tane ä la Judalque et Ohr^tienne ensemble: mais les 
vieilles condamnent bien tout-d-fait et enti^ement les jeunes, et les tiennent pour 
ennemies capables/^ JDe la Sagesse^ vol. i. p. 849. This, I believe, is the first in- 
stance in any modern language of the doctrine of religious development ; a doctrine 
which, slnce Gharron, has been steadily advancing, particularly among men whose 
knowledge is extensive enough to enable them to compare the different religions 
which have prevailed at different times. In this, as in other subjects, they who are 
unable to compare, suppose that every thing is isolated, simply because to them the 
continuity is invisible. As to the Alexandrian doctrine of development, found par- 
ticularly in Clement and Origen, see Neander't Hist. of the Ohurchf vol. ii. pp. 284- 
267 ; and in partijular pp. 241, 246. 

*' De la Sagease, vol. i. pp. 856, 865 ; two magnificent passages. But the whole 
chapter ought to be read, llvre ii. chap. v. In it there is an occasional ambiguity. 
Tennemann, however, in the most important point, understands Charron as I do in 
regard to the doctrine of future punishments. GeMhAehte der Philosophie^ voL ix. 

*^ The first edition of La Sagesse was published at Bourdeaux in 1601. NieeroH^ 
Hommes ülusireSy vol. xvi. p. 224 ; HaüanCs lAt, of Ewrope, vol. ii. p. 509 ; Biog. 
Univ, vol. viii. p. 250. Two editions were subsequently published in Paris, in 1604 
and 1607. Brandy Manuel du Libraire^ vol. i. p. 639. 

" Sismondi {äist. des Frangais^ vol. xxii. p. 86) and Lavall6e {ERst. des Franfais^ 
vol. iii. p. 84) have noticed the diminution of religious zeal early in the seventeenth 
Century ; and some curious evidence wiU also be found in the correspondence oi 
Duplessis Momay. See, for instance, a letter he wrote to Diodaty, in 1609: "A 
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the danger^ wished the government to check the progress of in- 
quiry ;^* and the pope himself, in a formal remonstrance with 
Henry, urged him to remedy the evil, by prosecuting the heretics, 
from whom he thought all the mischief had originaUy proceeded." 
But this the king steadily refased. He saw the immense ad- 
vantages that would arise, if he could weaken the ecclesiastical 
power by balancing the two sects against each other ;^* and, 
therefore, though he was a Catholic, his policy rather leaned in 
favoar of the Protestants, as being the weaker party.«^ He 
granted sums of money towards the support of their ministers 
and the repair of their churches ;^® he banished the Jesuits, who 
were their most dangerous enemies ;®* and he always had with 
him two representatives of the reformed church, whose business 
it was to inform him of any infraction of those edicts which he 
had issued in favour öf their religion.** 

Univ. voL xi. p. 171, toL zii. p. 184); and on the increase, in 1598, of **le tien 
parti politique et n^gociateur/' see Capeßgt*e, Eist, de la RefortM^ voL tL p. 285. 
See also, respecting *^ les politiques,** a letter from the Spamsh ambassador to hii 
own court, in 1615, in Oa-pefigu^t JiiehelieUj vol. i. p. 93 ; and for the rise in Paris, 
in 1592, of a ^' politisch und lurchlich gemässigte Gesinnung,'* see i2anA;tf, diePäptU^ 
▼ol. ii. p. 248« 

^ The Sorbonne went so far as to condemn Gharron's great work, but could not 
sQCceed in having it orohibited. Compare Duvernet^ HisL de la Sorbonne^ toL iL 
p 189, with Bayle^ article Charron, note F. 

** In the appendix to Ranke (Die ROmiechen Päpste^ vol. iii. pp. 141, 142), there 
will be found the Instructions which were given to the nuncio, in 1606, when he waa 
ient to the French court ; and which shoiüd be compared with a letter, written ic 
1604, in Svlly^ (Econamies Hoyalee, vol. y. p. 122, edit. 1820. 

** " Sein Sinn war im Allgemeinen, ohne Zweifel, das Gleichgewicht zwischen ih- 
nen zu erhalten.** Banke^ die Päpste^ vol ii. pp. 480, 431. " Henri lY, Texpression 
de rindifferentisme religieux, se posa comme une transaction entre ces deux sys- 
t^mes." Capeßguej Eist, de la P^n/rme^ yoI. vL p. 858. ** Henry lY. endeavoured 
to ac^ust the balance ereuly." omedley^e Eist of tlie Hefonried JUliffionin Franee, 
ToL iii. p. 19. See also Benoist^ Eist, de V Edit de NarUee^ toL i. p. 186. Hence, of 
course, neither party was quite satisfied. Mably'» Obeervatione^ vol. ÜL p. 220 ; 
Mtzeray^ Eistoire de Franeey toL viü. p. 959. 

*^ Compare Capeßgttey Eist, de la tUforme^ vol. yüi. p. 61, with Bazin^ Eist, de 
Louie Xin.y vol 1. pp. 82, 88. See also, on bis inclination towards the Protestants, 
Mkm, de ForUenay Mareuil, toL i. p. 91. Fontenay, p. 94, mentions, as a Singular 
instance, that *^ il se yist de son temps des huguenots avoir des abbayes.** 

** Sully CEconomiee Royalts^ yoL iv. p. 134, vx>l. vi. p. 288 ; Dupleeeis Mamay^ 
Jfhn. et Corresp. vol. xi. p. 242 ; Benoist^ Eist, de V Edit de Nantee^ vol. ii. pp. 68, 
205. These grants were annual, and were apportioned by the Protestants themselves. 
See their own account, in Quick e SynodicoK in Oallia^ voL i. pp. 198, 222, 246, 247, 
249, 275-277. 

** Henry IV. banished the Jesuits in 1594 ; but they were allowed, later in hif 
reign, to make fresh settiements in France. Elasean, Eist, de la Diplomatie^ voL vL 
p. 485 ; Bazin^ Eist, de Louis Xllly vol i. p. 106 ; Monteil^ Divers Etais^ vol. v. p. 
192 note; De Thou^ Eist. Univ. vol. xiv. p. 298. Compare the notices of them in 
StUly^ GEeofwmieSy vol. ii. p. 284, vol. iv. pp. 200, 285, 245. But there can be littli 
doubt that they owed their recall to the dread entertained of their intrigues {Qrigoire^ 
Eist, des Confesseurs^ p. 816); and Henry evidenUy disliked, as weU as feared them. 
See two letters £rom him in Duplessis, Mhn. et Corresp. vol. vi. pp. 129, 151. It 
irould appear, from the Man. de Itichelieuy vol. t. p. 850, Paris, 182.S, that the kicg 
aever restored to them their former authority in regard to education. 

•• BcLzin. Eist, de Ijouin XIII^ vol. i. pp. 142, 143; Le Va&nor. vol. L p. 156 
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Thus it was, that in France, as well a» in England, tolera- 
tion was preceded by scepticism ; and thus it was, that out ol 
this scepticism there arose tbe humane and enüghtened measures 
of Henry IV. The great prince, by whom these things were ef- 
fected, unhappily feil a victim to that fanatical spirit which he 
had done much tocurb ;"'but the circumstances which occurred 
after his death, showed how great an iiüpetus had been given to 
the age. 

On the murder of Henry IV., in 1610, the govenmient feil 
inio the hands of the queen, who administered it during the mi- 
nonty of her son, Louis XIII. And it is a remarkable evidence 
of the direction which the mind was now taking, that she, though 
a weak and bigoted woman,«* refiained from those persecutions 
which, only one generation before, had been considered a necee- 
sary proof of religious sincerity. That, indeed, must have been 
a movement of no common energy, which could force toleration, 
early in the seventeenth Century, upon a princess of the house ol 
Medici, an ignorant and superstitious Catholic, who had been 
educated in the midst of her priests, and had been accustomed to 
look for their applause as the highest object of earthly ambition. 

Yet this was what actuaUy occurred. The queen continued 
the ministers of Henry IV., aid announced that in every thing 
she would follow his example.®^ Her first public act was, a dec- 
laration, that the Edict of Nantes should beinviolablypreserved; 
for, she says, "experience has taught our predecessors, that vio- 
lence, so far from inducing men to return to the OathoKc church, 
prevents them from doing so.*'" Indeed, so anxious was she 

Sitmandif yoL xxii. p. 116; Duplems Momay^ vol. L p. S89 ; StUly, QSetmomU», toL 
vii. pp. 106, 432, 442. 

*^ When Ravaillac was examined, he said, ** qu^il y avait M excit4 par Tint^r^t 
de la religion, et par une impulsion irr^sistible." Basdn^ Eist, de Louis XIII^ voU L 
p. 88. This work contasns the füllest account I have met with of Ravaillac ; of 
whom there is, moreover, a description in Les Historiettes de TdUemarU det Beaux^ 
vol. i. p. 86, Paris, 1840, a very curious book. 

*^ Le Yassur (HisL de Leute XIII^ voL i. p. 279) calls her " superstitieuse au 
demier point;*^ and, in vol. v. p. 481, " femme cr^dule et superstitieuse.** See also 
voL iii. p. 260, vol. vi. p. 628 ; and OrSgoirey Hist. des Confeseeure^ p. 66. 
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£Ue annon9a qu^elle vouloit suivre en tout Texemple du feu roi. . . . L« 
minist^re de Henri lY, que la reine continuoit.^' SimnondiyHisL des Franfais, voL 
xxii. pp. 206, 210 ; and see two letters from her, in Duphssis Momay^ Mein, et Cbr* 
resp. vol. xi. p. 282, vol. xii. p. 428. Sully had feared that the death of Henry lY. 
would cause a change of pölicy : ** que Ton s^alloit jetter danfi des desseins tous con 
traires aux r^gles, ordres et maximes du feu roy." (Economies Royales^ vol. viii 
p. 401. 

** See the declaration in Bazin^ Hist, de Louis XIII^ vol. i. pp. 74, 76; and no< 
tices of it in Mkm* de Richelieu^ vol. i. p. 68 ; Capeßgue's Richelieu^ vol. i. p. 27 ; 
ßenoisty Mist, de V Edit de Nantes, vol. ii. p. 7; Le VasscTy Hist, de Louis XIII, vol 
i. p. 68. But none of these writers, nor Sismondi (vol. xxii. p. 221), appear to b« 
aware that the issuing of this declaration was determined on, in Council, as early as 
the 17th of May ; that is, only three days after the death of Henry lY. This is men- 
tioned by Foi tchartrain, who was then one of the ministers. See Mem, de Pont^ 
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apon this point, that when Louis^ in 1614, attained hiB uoniinaj 
majority, the first act of bis government was another confinaa- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes." And, in 1615, she caused the 
king, who still remained under her tutelage," to issue a declara- 
tion, by which all preceding measures in favour of the Protes- 
tants were pubHcly confirmei*^ In the same spirit, she, in 1611, 
wished to raise to the presidency of parliament the celebrated 
De Thou; and it was only by making a formal announcement 
of bis heresy, that the pope suceeeded in frustrating what he con- 
sidered an impious design.^* 

The tum which things were now taldng, caused no little 
alarm to the fiiends of the hierarchy. The most zealous church- 
men loudly censured the policy of the queen; and a great histo- 
rian has observed, that when, during the reign of Louis XIII., 
such alarm was caused in Europe by the active encroachments 
of the ecclesiastical power, France was the first country that 
ventured to oppose them.«' The nuncio openly complained to 
the queen of her conduct infavouring heretics; and he anxiously 
desired that those Protestant works should be suppressed, by 
which the consciences of true beHevers were greatly scandal- 
izedJ" But these, and similar representations, were no longer 
listened to with the respect they would formerly have received ; 
and the affairs of the country continued to be administered with 
those purely temporal views, on which the measures of Henry IV. 
had been avowedly based.^* 

Such was now the policy of the government of France ; a gov- 
ernment which not many years before, had considered it the great 

ehartrain, edit. Petitot, 1822, vol. i. p. 409 ; a book little known, but wellworthy oT 
being read. 

^ Bazin, BUt de LouU XIII, voL i. p. 262 ; Benoiat, Eist, de V EdU de Nantes, 
vol. ii. p. 140 ; M6m, de Fontenay Mareuü, vol. i. p. 267 ; Le Vassar, vol. i. p. 604. 

** ** Lussant nöanmoins radministration du royaume ä la reine sa mdre.'* Mhru 
de Bassompierre, vol. ii. p. 52. Compare Bully, (Economies, vol. ix. p. 177. Sht 
posaessed complete authority over the king tili 1617. See Mhrwires de Montglat, 
Tol. i. p. 24 : ** avoit ^tö tenu fort bas par la reine sa mdre.** See also Le Vassor, 
HUU de Ztnds XIII, vol. ii. pp. 640, 677, 716, 764. 

•^ Bazin, Eist, de Ltmis XIII, vol. i. pp. 381, 382. 

" In 1611, " le pape le rejeta formeUement comme h6r6tique.*' Bazin^roh i. p. 
174. This is glossed over by Pontchartrain {Mimoires, vol. i. p. 450) ; but the State- 
ment of M. Bazin is confirmed in the preface to De Tfwu, Eistoire Universelle, vol. 
i. p. xvi. 

*" " Der erste Einhalt den die kirchliche Beetauration er iiihr, geschah in Frank- 
riech.'* Ranke, die Römischen Päpste, voL ÜL p. 160. 

^ This desire was expressed several times, but in vain : ** Gern hätten die Nuntien 
Werke wie von Thou und Richer verboten, aber es wahr ihnen nicht möglich." 
Ranke, die Päpste, vol. iii. p. 181, Anhang. Compare Mem. de Richeliett, voL ii. p. 
68 ; Mhn, de Pontehartrain, vol. i. p. 428. 

^' This decline of the ecclesiastical power is noticed by many writers of the time ; 
bat it is sufficient to refer to the very curious remonstrance of the French clergy, io 
1606, in De Tlioa, Eist, Univ. vol. xiv. pp. 446, 447. 
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dnty of a sovereign to ptmish heretics and extirpate heresy. That 
this continued improyement was merely the result of the general 
intellectual deyelopment, is evident, not only from its success, 
but also from the character of the queen-regent and the king. 
No one who has read the contemporary memoirs, can deny that 
Mary de Medici and Lonis XIII. were as superstitious as any of 
their predecessors, and it is, therefore, evident, that this disre» 
gard of theological prejudices was due, not to their own personal 
merits, bat to the advancing knowledge of the country, and to 
the pressure of an age which, in the rapidity of its progress, hur- 
ried along those who believed themselves to be its rulers. 

But these considerations, weighty as they are, will only 
slightly diminish the merit of that remarkable man, who now 
appeared on the stage of public affairs. Durmg the last eigh- 
teen years of the reign of Louis XIII., France was entirely gov- 
emed by Kichelieu," one of that extremely small class of states- 
men to whom it is given to impress their own character on the 
destiny of their country. This great ruler has, in his knowledge 
of the political art, probably never been surpassed, except by that 
prodigy of genius who, in our time, troubled the fortunes of Eu- 
rope. But, in one important point of view, Bichelieu wn^ supe- 
rior to Napoleon. The life of Napoleon was a constant effort to 
oppress the liberties of mankind ; and his unrivalled capacity 
exhausted its resources in struggling against the tendencies of a 
great age. Bichelieu, too, was a despot ; but his despotism took 
a nobler tum. He displayed, what Napoleon never possessed, a 
just appreciation of the spirit of his own time. In one great 
point, indeed, he failed. His attempts to destroy the power of 
the French nobility were altogether fatile ;''• for, owing to a long 
course of events, the authority of that insolent class was so deeply 
rooted in the populär mind, that the labours of another Century 
were required to effiice its ancient influence. But, though Biche- 
lieu could not dirninish the social and moral weight of the French 
nobles, he curtailed their political privileges ; and he chastised 

^ As M. Monteil says {Bist, des Fran/QOM des divers Mats, yoL tu. p. 114), 
*' Richelieu tint le sceptre ; Louia XIII porta la couronne.'* And Gampion (MS- 
MotrM, p. 87) caUs him *'plut6t le maitre que le ministre ;"" and adds, pp. 218, 219, 
that he " avoit gouvemö dix-huit ans la France ayec nn pouvoir absolu et une gloire 
Sans pareille.*' Gompare Mhn du Cardinal de RetZy vol. L p. 68. 

^* The common opinion, put forth in AlisovCs Eist, of Eurcpe^ toI. 1. pp. 101- 
104, and in many other books, is, that Richelieu did destroy their influence ; but 
this error arises from confusing political influence with social influence. What is 
termed the political power of a class, is merely the symptom and manifestation ol 
Its real power ; and it is no use to attack the first, unless you can also weaken the 
secon d. T he real power of the nobles was social, and that neither Richelieu nor 
Louis XIV. could impair ; and it remained intact untU the middle of the eighteenth 
•entury, whon the intellect of France rebelled against it, orerthrew it^ and finaUy 
effeoted the French RcTolution. 
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their crimes with a severity which^ for a time at least, repressed 
their former license.''^ So little, howeyer, can even the ablest 
Btatesman effect, unless he is seconded by tbe general temper of 
the age in which he lives, that these checks, rade as they were, 
produced no permanent resnlt. After bis death, the French 
nobles, as we shaU presently see, quickly raUied ; and, in the 
wars of the Fronde, debased that great struggle into a mere con- 
test of rival families. Nor was it untü the close of the eighteenth 
Century, that France was finally relieved from the overweening 
influence of that powerftü class, whose selfishness had long re- 
tarded the progress of ci^ilization, by retaining the people in a 
thraldom, from the remote effects of which they have not yet 
SiUy recoverei 

Althongh in this respect Bichelien failed in achieving bis de- 
signs, he in other matters met with signal success. This was 
owing to the fact, that bis large and comprehensive views har- 
monized with that sceptical tendency, of which I have just given 
some account. For this remarkable man, though he was a bishop 
and a cardinal, never for a.moment aUowed the Claims of bis pro- 
fession to make bim forego the superior Claims of bis country. 
He knew, what is too often forgotten, that the govemor of a peo- 
ple should measure affairs solely by a political Standard, and 
should pay no regard to the pretensions of any sect, or the prop- 
agation of any opinions, except in reference to the present and 
practical welfare of men. The consequence was, that, during 
bis administration, there was seen the marvellous spectacle of 
supreme authority wielded by a priest, who took no pains to in- 
crease the power of the spiritual classes. Indeed, so far from 
this, he often treated them with what was then considered un 
exampled rigour. The royal confessors, on account of the im- 
portance of their functions, had always been regarded with a cer- 
tain veneration ; they were supposed to be men of unspotted 
piety ; they had hitherto possessed immense influence, and even 
the most powerfrd statesmen had thought it advisable to show 
them tbe deference due to their exalted position.^' Bichelieu, 

^* Richelieu appean to have formed the design of humbling the nobles, at least 
as early as 1624. See a characteristic passage in his Mimoires^ vol. ii. p. S40. In 
Swinburne^t Courts ofJEurope^ vol. iL pp. 63-65, there is a corious traditional aneo- 
dote, which, though probably false, shows, at all erents, the fear and hatred with 
which the French nobles regarded the memory of Bichelieu more than a Century 
afber his death. 

^* On their influence, see Qrigoirej Bistoire de» Oonfemeurs ; and compare the r»- 
marks of Mr. Grote, a great writer, whose mindis always readj with historical analo- 
gies. Qhrci^s Eist, of Oreecej voL vL p. 893, 2d edit. 1851. Many of the Frenoh kingi 
had a strone natural affection for monks ; but the most Singular instance I bare 
found of thu sort of love is mentioned by no less a man than De Thou, respecting 
Henry HL De Thou (Hut. Univ. toL x. pp. 666, 667) says of that prince: '*8oit 
Wmp^rament, soit 6ducation, la pr^ence d'un moine fiusait toiyours pUisir 4 Henri * 
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bowever, was too &iniliar with the arts of bis profession, to fee 
much respect for these keepers of the consciences of kings 
GausBin, the confessor of Lonis XIII., had, it seems, foUowed the 
example of his predecessors, and endeavoured to instil his own 
viewB of policy into the mind of the royal penitent.''* But Biche- 
lieu, so soon as he heard of this, dismissed him from office, and 
sent him into exile ; for, he contemptuously says, '^ the little 
father Caussin'' ehould not interfere in matters of govemment, 
ßince he is one of those " who have always been bronght ap in 
the innocence of a religious life/'" Canssin was succeeded by 
the celebrated Sirmond ; but Eichelieu wonld not allow the new 
confessor to begin his duties, nntil he had solemnly promised 
never to interfere in State aflSairs.''» 

On another occasion of much more importance, Bichelieu dis- 
played a similar spirit. The French clei^ were then possessed 
of enormous wealth ; and as they enjoyed the privilege of taxing 
themselves, they were careful not to make what they considered 
unnecessary contributions towards defraying the expenses of the 
State. They had cheerfuUy advanced money to carry on war 
against the Protestants, because they believed it to be their duty 
to assist in the extirpation of heresy."'» But they saw no reason 
why their revenues should be wasted in effecting mere temporal 
benefits ; they considered themselves as the guardians of fimds 
set apart for spiritual purposes, and they thought it impious 

et je lui ai moi-mAme souvent entendu dire, que leur Yiie produisoit le möme effet 
sur son Arne, que le chatouillement le plus delicat sur le oorps.** 

** One of his suggestions was, ** sur les dangers que couroit le catholicisme en 
Allemagne, par ses Uaisons ayec les puissances protestantes.** GrSgoire, Hut de$ 
Confesseura, p. 842. The füllest account of Gaussin is in Z« Vcusor, Hut, de JxntU 
Xlllj Yol. ix. pp. 287-299 ; to which, however, Gr^goire never refers. As I shaU 
hare frequent occasion to quote Le Yassor, I may obserre, that he is far more accu- 
rate than is generally supposed, and that he has been very unfairly treated by the 
majority of French writers, among whom he is unpopulär, on account of his con- 
Btant attacks on Louis XIY. Sismondi (iTt«^. desßranfoiSy yoL xzii. pp. 188, 189) 
speaks highly of his Hiat. o/Zouia XIII. ; and so fiur as my own reacUng extenda, 
I can confirm his favourable opinion. 

^ ** Le petit pere Gaussin.** Mem, de Richelieu^ voL x. p. 206 ; and at p. 21*7, 
he 18 classed «among the "personnes qui avoient toujours it6 nourries dans Tin- 
locence d'une vie religieuse :" see also p. 215, on his **simplicit6 et i^orance." 
Respecting Richelieu's treatment of Gaussin, see Mhn. de Montglaty voL i. pp. 1*78- 
176 ; Lettree de Patin, toI. i. p. 49 ; Des Reauxy Historiettea^ yoL ü. p. 182. 

*^ Siemondiy Hist, des Franfaie, vol. xxiii. p. 832 ; TallemarU dee lUaux, HisUh 
riettes, toI iii. p. 78 note. Le Yassor (HUt de Louis XIII, yoL x. part iL p. 761) 
says, that Sirmond *' se soutint k la cour sous le minist^re de Richelieu, paroe qu'il 
ne se m^loit poiut des affaires d*6tat." According to the same writer (toL tüi. p. 
156), Richelieu thought at one time of depriving the Jesuits of their post of con- 
fessor to the king. 

^* LavalUe, Hist, des FranQoiSy toI. iii. p. 87 ; Ze VassoTy Hist, de Louis X//7, 
Tol. It. p. 208 ; Bazin, Hist, de Louis XIII, vol. ü. p. 144 ; Benoist, Hist, de VJSdit 
de Nantes, vol. ii. pp. 887, 888. Benoist says : " Le clergö de France, ignorant et 
eorrompu, croyoit tout son devoir compris dans l'extirpation des hör^tiques; et 
mdme il of^oit de grandes sommes, ä condition qu*on les employ&t k cette guerre.** 
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that wealth consecrated by the piety of their ancestors shonid 
fall into the profane hands of secular statesmen. Richelieu, who 
looked on these scruples as the artifices of interested men, had 
taken a very different view of the relation which the clergy bore 
to the country.«° So far from thinking that the interests of the 
church were superior to those of the state, he laid it down as a 
maxim of policy, that " the reputation of the state was the finrt 
consideration/'" With such fearlessness did he carry out thie 
principle, that having convoked at Mantes a great assembly of 
the clergy, he compelled them to aid the govemment by an ex- 
traordinary supply of 6,000,000 francs ; and finding that some 
of the highest dignitaries had expressed their discontent at so 
onusual a step, he laid hands on them also and, to the amaze- 
ment of the church, sent into exile not only four of the bishops, 
but likewise the two archbishops of Toulouse and of Sens.®^ 

If these things had been done fifty years earlier, they would 
most assuredly have proved fatal to the minister who dared to 
attempt them. But Bichelieu, in these and similar measures, 
was aided by the spirit of an age which was beginning to despise 
its ancient masters. For this general tendency was now be- 
coming apparent, not only in literature and in politics, but even 
in the proceedings of the ordinary tribunals. The nuncio in- 
dignantly complained of the hostihty displayed against ecclesias- 
tics by the French judges ; and he said that, among other 
shameful things, some clergymen had been hung, without being 
first deprived of their spiritual character.^^ On other occasions, 

** In which he is fuUj borne out by the high authority of Yattel, whese worA I 
shall quote for the sake of those politicians who still cleave to the superannuated 
theory of the sacredness of church-property : ** Loin que Texemption appartienne aux 
biens d ^glise parce qu'ils sont consacr^s ä Dieu, c'est au contraire par cette raison 
m4me, qu'ils doivent dtres pris les premiers pour le salut de Tötat ; car il n^ a rien y 
de plus agr^able au Pdre commun des hommes, que de garantir une nation de sa .. 
ruine. Dieu n'ayant besoin de rien, lui consacrer des biens, c'est les destiner ä des 
usages qui lui soient agr^ables. De plus, les biens de P^glise, de Faveu du clerg^'^ - 
lui-mdme, sont en grande partie destinte aux pauvres. Quand T^tat est dans le be- 
soin, 11 est Sans doute le , premier pauvre, et le plus digne de secours.^' VatUl^ 1$ 
Droit des Gens, vol. i. pp. 1T6, 111, 

'^ '* Que la reputation de l'^tat est pr^f^rable ä toutes choses.'' Mem» de Rieh 
elieUy Tol. ii. p. 482. This was in 1626, and by way of refuting the legate. 

•" Sismondiy Eist des Frangais, voL xxiii. pp. 477, 478; iazin, Eist, de Louis 
XIII, vol. iv. pp. 325, 826. The Cardinal de Betz, who knew Richelieu personally, 
says : *^ M. le cardinal de Richelieu avoit donn6 une atteinte cruelle ä la dignitö et 
i La liberte du clerg6 dans Tassembl^e de Mante, et il avoit exil€, avec des circon- 
■tances atroces, six de ses pr^lats les plus consid^rables.'* M^hn, de Betz, vol. i. p. 50. 

" ** Die Nuntien finden kein Ende der Beschwerden die sie machen zu müssen 
glauben^ vorzüglich über die B schränkungen welche die geistliche Jurisdiction er* 
fahre. . . . Zuweilen werde ein Geistlicher hingerichtet ohne erst degradirt zu seyn." 
Ranke, die Päpste, vol. üi. p. 157 : a summary, in 1641, of the complaints of th« 
chen nuncio, and of those of his predecessors. Le Yassor (Hist. de Louis Xllly 
vol. V. pp. 51 seq.) has given some curious details respecting the anlmosity betweeo 
the clergy and the secukr tribunals of France in 1624. 
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the increasing contempt showed itself in a way well snited to tlie 
coarseness of the prevailing manners. Sourdis, the Archbishop 
of Bourdeaux^ was twice ignominiously beaten ; once by the 
Duke d'Epemon, and afterwards by the Marechal de Vitry.«< 
Nor did Bichelieu, who usually treated the nobles with such 
severity, seem anxious to punish this gross outrage. Indeed, the 
archbishop not only received no sympathy, but, a few years later, 
^as peremptorily ordered by Richelieu to retire to his own dio- 
cese ; such, however, was his alarm at the State of affairs, that 
he fled to Carpentras, and put himself under the protection of 
the pope.®« This happened in 1641; and nine years earlier, the 
church had incurred a stül greater scandal. For in 1632, serious 
disturbances having arisen in Languedoc, BicheUeu did not fear 
to meet the difficulty by depriving some of the bishops, and seiz- 
ing the temporaUties of the others.^* 

The Indignation of the clcrgy may be easüy imagined. Such 
repeated injuries, even if they had proceeded from a layman, 
would have been hard to endure ; but they were rendered doubly 
bitter by bemg tl e work of one of themselves — one who had been 
nurtured in tne profession against which he tumed. This it 
was which aggravated the offence, because it seemed to be add- 
ing treachery to insult. It was not a war from without, but it 
was a treason from within. It was a bishop who humbled the 
episcopacy, and a cardinal who affronted the Church." Such, 
however, was the general temper of men, that the clergy did not 
venture to strike an open blow ; but, by means of their partisans, 

•• Sismondiy ffist, des Franqais^ vol. xxiii. p. 801 ; Mhn, de Bassompierre, toi 
Ui. pp. 302, 353. Bazin, who notices this disgraceful affair, simply sajs (Bist dt 
Lcuis XIII^ vol. iii. p. 453) : " Le marechal de Vitry, suivant l'exemple qui lui en 
avoit donn^ le duc d'Epernon, s'emporta jusqu'ä le frapper de son bäton." In re- 
gard to Epernon, the best accouDt is in Mem. de HieJielieu, where it is stated (voL 
vüi. p. 194) that the duke, just before flogging the archbishop, "disoit au peuple, 
* Rangez-vouS| vous verrez comme j'^trillerai votre archevöque.' " This was stated 
by a witness, who heard the duke utter the words. Compare, for further Informa- 
tion, Ze VassoTy IlisU de Louis XIII^ vol. x. part ii. p. 97, with Tallemafä des USauXy 
HistorietteSy vol. iii. p. 116. Des R^aux, who, in his own way, was somewhat of a 
philosopher, contentedly says : " Cet archevöque se pouvoit vanter d'ötre le pr61at 
du monde qui avoit 6te le plus battu.** His brother was Cardinal Sourdis ; a man ol 
»ome little reputation in his own time, and conceming whom a curious anecdote is 
related in Mem, de Conrart^ pp. 231-234. 

• Sismondi, Bist des FranqaiSy voL xxiii. p. 470. Le Vassor (Eist, de LouU 
Xllly vol. X. part ii. p. 149) says : *' U s'enfuit donc honteusement ä Carpentrai 
gous la protection du pape." 

■' " Les 6v6ques furent punis par la saisie de leur temporel ; Alby, Nimea, üzös, 
(Uront priv^es de leurs pr^lats." Capefigue^s Richelieu, Paris, 1844, vol. ii. p. 24. 
The Protestants wcre greatly delighted at the punishment of the bishops of Alby and 
Nimes, which *^ les ministres regardoient comme une vengeance divine.^' Benottt^ 
Bist, de VEdit de Nantes, vol. ii. pp. 528, 629. 

" In a Short account of Richelieu, which was published immediately after hii 
deatk, the writer indignantly says, that " being a cardinal, he afläicted the church.* 
^knuTM Tracts vol. v. p. 540. Compare Bazin^ Eist, de Lovis XIII^ vcL iv. p. 822» 

25 
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they scattered the most odiotts libels against the great ministei 
They said that he was unchaste, that he was guilty of open de^ 
bauchery, and that he held incestuous commerce with his own 
niece." They declared that he had no religion ; that he was 
only a Catholic in name ; that he was the pontiff of the Hugue- 
nots ; that he was the patriarch of atheists ;•• and, what was 
worse than all, they even accused him of wishing to establish a 
schism in the French church.»" Happily, the time was now 
passing away in which the national mind could be moved by 
such artifices as these. StiU, the charges are worth recording, 
because they illustrate the tendency of public aflfairs, and the 
bitteraess with which the spiritaal classes saw the reins of power 
faUing from their hands. Indeed, aU this was so manifest, that 
in the last civil war raised against KicheHeu, only two years be- 
fore his death, the insurgents stated in their proclamation, that 
one of their objects was to revive the respect with which the 
clergy and nobles had formerly been treated." 

The more we study the career of Eichelieu, the more prom- 
inent does this antagonism become. Every thing proves that 
he was conscious of a great struggle going on between the old 
ecclesiastical scheme of govemment, and the new secular scheme , 
and that he was determined to put down the old plan, and up- 
hold the new one. For, not only in his domestic administration, 
but also in his foreign policy, do we find the same unprecedent- 
ed disregard of theological interests, The House of Austria, 
particularly its Spanish brauch, had long been respected by all 
pious men as the faithful ally of the church : it was looked upon 
as the scourge of heresy ; and its proceedings against the heretics 
had won for it a great name in ecclesiastical history.^* When, 
therefore, the French govemment, in the reign of Charles IX., 
made a deliberate attempt to destroy the Protestants, France 
naturaUy established an intimate connexion with Spain as weU 
as with ßome ;*^ and these three great powers were firmly unit- 

"* Thifl scandalous charge in regard to his niece, was a favourite one with tht 
clergy ; and among many other instances, the accusation was brought by the Cardi- 
nal de yalen9ay in the grossest manner. See Tallemant des JiSaius, HUtorUtUt^ voL 
iü p. 201. 

** ** De lä ces petits Berits qui le d6non9aient comme le ' pontife des haguenots * 
ou *le patriarche des ath^es.' ^ Capefigue^s Richelieu^ vol. i. p. 312. 

** Gompare Des BiattXy IRstorietteSj vol. iL p. 233, with Le Vassor^ JSisL de 
Lmii» Xllly voL vüi. part ii. pp. 1*77, 178, toL ix. p. 277. 

*^ See the manifesto in Sismandi^ Eist, des Franqaie^ toI. xxiii. pp. 452, 458. 

" Late in the sixteenth Century, *^fils ainä de F^gUse'' was the recognized and 
well-merited title of the kings of Spain. De Thou^ Eist, Univ. vol. xi. p. 280. Com- 
pare Duplessis Momay, Mem. et Gorrespond, vol. xi. p. 21. And on the opinioni 
which the Cathoücs, early in the seventeenth Century, generally held respecting 
Spain, See Mem. de FonUnay Maretdly toI. i. p. 189 ; ifer/L de Baeeompierref voL L 
p.424. 

*' Ab to the connexion between this forei^ pohcy and the mastAcre of Sfdnt 
Bartbolomew. see Caveßgue, HUt* de ia BAfoftv^ Toi. üi. pp. 253, 268 269. 
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ed, not by a Community of temporal interests, but by the force 
of a religious compact. This theological confederacy was after- 
wards broken up by the personal character of Henry IV.," and 
by the growing indifference of the age ; but during the minority 
of Louis XIII., the queen-regent had in some degree renewed it, 
and had attempted to revive the superstitious prejudices upon 
wliich it was based.»« In all her feelings, she was a zealous Cath« 
olic ; she was warmly attached to Spain ; and she succeeded 
in marrying her son, the young king, to a Spanish princess, and 
her daughter to a Spanish prince.»« 

It might have been expected that when Bichelieu, a great 
dignitary of the Romish church, was placed at the head of 
affairs, he would have re-established a connexion so eagerly de- 
sired by the profession to which he belonged." But his conduct 
was not regulated by such views as these. His object was, not 
to favour the opinions of a sect, but to promote the interests of 
a nation. His treaties, his diplomacy, and the schemes of his 
fpreign alliances, were all directed, not against the enemies of 
the church, but against the enemies of France. By erecting this 
pcw Standard of action, Bichelieu took a great step towards secu- 
larizing the whole System of European politics. For, he thus 
made the tbeoretical interests of men subordinate to their prac- 
tical intejjests. Before his time, the rulers of France, in order to 
punish their Protestant subjects, had not hesitated to demand 
the aid of the Catholic troops of Spain ; and in so doing, they 
merely acted upon the old opinion, that it was the chief duty of 
a govemment to suppress heresy. This pemicious doctrine was 
first openly repudiated by Bichelieu. As early as 1617, and be- 
fore he had established his power, he, in an instruction to one of 
the foreign ministers which is still extant, laid it down as a prin- 

** On the policy, and stiU more on the feelings, of Henry lY. towards the Honse 
of Austria, see ßtUly^ (Economies Roytües^ vol. ii. p. 291, vol. iii. pp. 162, 166, vol. 
It. pp. 289, 290, 821, 843, 844, 364, voL v. p. 123, vol. vi. p. 293, voL viL p. 808^ 
▼oL viii. pp. 196, 202, 848. 

** Capefigtie^t Richelieu^ voL i. pp. 26, 869 ; Mem, de Montglai, vol. L pp. 16, 
17 ; Le Vassor, Eist, de Louis XIII^ vol. i. p. 268, vol. vi. p. 849 ; Sisnwndiy Eist, 
iea Frcntf%i8^ voL xxii. p. 227. Her husband, Henry lY., said that she had " the 
■Olli of a Spaniard." CapefiffU4y Eist, de la Riforme^ vol. viii. p. 150. 

** This was, in her opinion, a master-stroke of policy: **£nt6t6e du double 
mariage avec TEspagne qu'elle avoit manage avec tant d^application, et qu'elle re- 
gardoit comme le plus ferme appui de son autoritö.*' Le VaaeoTy Eist, de Louis 
XIII, vol. i. pp. 458, 464. 

^ So late as 1666, the French clergy wished 'Ho hasten a peace with Spain, and 
to curb the heretics in France.** Letter frwn Pell to Thurloe, written in 1666, and 
printed in VaughatCs Proteetorate of Gromwelly vol. i. p. 486, Svo. 1889. During 
the minority of Louis XIII., we hear of *4es z^löz catholiques, et ceox qui d6si- 
roient, k quelque prix que ce fust, Tunion des deuz roys, et des deux couronnes de 
I^rance et d^Espagne, comme le seul moyen propre, Selon leur advis, pour Textirpa^ 
(ion des h^rösies dans la chrestient^.** Svlly^ (Econ. RoyaleSy vol. ix. p. 181 ; com 
pare vol. vii. p. 248, oo *' les z61^7 catholiques espagnolisez de France.^ 
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eiple, that, in matters of state, no Catbolic ought to piefer a 
Spaniard to a French Protestant/^ To us, indeed, in the pro« 
gress of Society, such preference of the claims of our conntry to 
those of our creed, has become a matter of course ; but in those 
days it was a startling novelty.'» Bichelieu, however, did not 
fear to push the parsäox even to its remotest consequences. 
The Catholic church justly considered that its interests were 
bound up with those of the Honse of Anstria ;*°" but Eichelieu, 
directly he was called to the Council, determined to humble that 
house in both its branchesj"* To eflfect this, he openly support- 
ed the bitterest enemies of bis own religion. He aided the Lu- 
therans against the Emperor of Germany ; he aided the Oal- 
vinists against the King of Spain. During the eighteen years he 
was supreme, he stea^y pursued the same undeviating pol- 
icy.ioa When Philip attempted to oppress the Dutch Protes- 
tants, Bichelieu made common cause with them ; at first, advanc- 
ing them large sums of money, and afterwards induciag the 
French king to sign a treaty of intimate alliance with those 
who, in the opinion of the church, he ought rather to have 
chastised as rebelliousheretics.^^^ In the same way, when that 

*' See Sigmondiy Eist, des FranfOM^ vol. xxii. pp. 88T-889, where the importanoe 
of this document is noticed, and it is said that Richelieu had drawn it up " avec 
beaucoup de soin." The language of it is Tery peremptory : '* Que nul catholique 
n^est fli aveugle d^estimer en matiöre d^ötat un Espagnol meilleur quW fraii9aiB hu- 
guenot.** 

*" Even in the reign of Henry lY. the French Protestants were not considered 
to be Frenchmen : *^ The intolerant dogmas of Roman Catholicism did not recognize 
them as Frenchmen. They were looked upon as foreigner-s, or rather as enemies ; 
and were treated as such/' FeUce^ IRit, of the Protestant» of France, p. 216. 

'^ Sismondi says, under the year 1610, **Toute T^glise catholique croyoit son 
■ort 116 k celui de la maison d'Autriche." Bist, des Franqai», vol. xxii. p. 180. 

VI «* Sa vue dominante fut Tabaissement de la maison d*Autriühe.'' Flaasan, HUt, 
de la Diplomatie Franqaiee, vol. üi. p. 81. And, on the early formation of this 
Bcheme, see Mhn. de la BochefcmeatUd, vol. L p. 850. De Retz says, that before 
]BUohelleu, no one had even thought of such a step : ** Oelui d'attaquer la formidable 
maison d* Antriebe n'avoit 6t6 imaginö de personne.** Mhn, de Jtetz, vol. i. p. 45. 
This is rather too strongly expressed ; but the whole paragraph is curious, as writ* 
ten by a man who possessed great ability, which De Retz undoubtedly did, and 
who, though hating Richelieu, could not refrain from bearing testimony to his im- 
mense Services. 

"* ** Obwohl Cardinal der römischen Kirche trug Richelieu kein Bedenken, mit 
d«n Protestanten selbst unverhohlen in Bund zu treten.*' Bänke, die Päpste, voL 
ii. p. 510. Gompare, in Mem. de Fontenay Mareuil, vol. iL pp. 28, 29, the reproach 
which the nuncio Spada addressed to Richelieu for treating with the Protestants, 
** de la paix qui se traittoit avec les huguenots." See also Le Vassor, Eist, de Louis 
XIII, voL V. pp. 286, 854-856, 567 ; and a good passage in LavcUlSe Eist, des Fran^ 
petis, vol. üi. p. 90, — an able Uttle work, and perhaps the best small history ever 
published of a great country. 

** De Retz mentions a curious Illustration of the feelings of the ecclesiasticaj 
party respecting this treaty. He says, that the Bishop of Beauvais, who, the yeai 
fiter the death of Richelieu, was for a moment at the head of affairs, began hij ad* 
aunistration by giving to the Dutch their choice, either to abandon their religion, 
or eise forfeit their aUian9e with France ; **Et il demanda dös le premier iour aui 
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great war broke out, in which the emperor attempted to subJQgate 
to the true &ith the consciences of Q-erman Protestants, Biche- 
lien stood forward as their protector ; Jie endeavoured from the 
beginning to save their leader the Palatine ;^°* and, failing in that, 
he concluded in their favour an alliance with G-ustavus Adol« 
phns/®^ the ablest military Commander the Beformers had then 
produced. Nor did he stop there. After the death of Quß- 
tavus^ he, seeing that the Protestants were thus deprived of 
their great leader, made still more vigorous efforts in their fa- 
Tour.^°* He intrigned for them in foreijgn courts ; he opened ne- 
gotiations in their behalf ; and eventnally he organized for their 
protection a public confederacy, in which all ecclesiastical con* 
siderations were set at defiance. This league, which formed an 
important precedent in the international polity of Europe, was 
not only contracted by Richelieu with the two most powerfid 
enemies of bis own church, büt it was, from its tenor, what Sis- 
mondi emphaticaUy caUs a " Protestant confederation/' — a Prot- 
estant confederation, he says, between France, England, aud 
Holland.»»^ 

These things alone would have made the administration of ßi- 
chelieu a great epoch in the history of European civilization. For, 
bis govemment afibrds the first example of an eminent Catholic 
statesmaD systematically disregarding ecclesiastical interests, and 
showing that disregard in the whole scheme of bis foreign as well 
as domestic policy. Some instances, indeed, approaching to this, 
may be found, at an earlier period, among the petty rulers of 
Italian states ; but, even there, such attempts had never been 

HoUandois qu'ils se converdssent k la religion catholique, s'ils Tonloient demeurer 
dans Talliance de France.*' Mhn, du Cardinal de BetZy toL i. p. 89. This, I sup- 
pose, is the original authority for the Statement in the Biog, Univ. voL xiv. p. 440 ; 
thongh, as is too often the case in that otherwise raluable werk, the writer hai 
omitted to indicate the source of his information. 

^ In 1626, he attempted to form a league '* en fkveur du Palatin.** Simtondiy 
Bist, des Jfhranfais^ vol. xxiL p. 676. Sismondi seems not quite certain as to the 
■incerity of his proposal ; but as to this there can, I think, be little doubt ; for it 
appears from his own memoirs, that even in 1624 he had in yiew the recovery of 
the Palatinate. Mhn. de JRichelieUy yoI. ü. p. 405 ; and again in 1625, p. 468. 

'* Sismondiy vol. xzii. p. 173 ; Capeßgue't BichelieUy voL L p. 415 ; Ze Vassar y 
Bist, de Loms Xllly vol. vi. pp. 12, 600 ; and at p. 489 : ** Le roi de Suöde qni 
comptoit uniquement sur le cardinal.'* 

^ Compare Jlf^. de Montglaty vol. i. pp. 74, 75, voL ii. pp. 92, 98, with Mhn, de 
Fontsnai/ Jfareuily vol. ii. p. 198 ; and BatoeWs LetterSy p. 247. The different viewi 
which occurred to his fertile mind in conseqnence of the death of Gustavus, are 
ftrikingly summed up in Mem. de Jiiehelieu, voL vii. pp. 272-277. On his subsequent 
pecuniary advances, see vol. ix. p. 895. 

^ In 1683, *' les ambassadeurs de France, d'Angleterre et de Hollande mirent ä 
profit le repos de Thiver pour resserrer la confederation protestante.'' Sismondi^ 
Bist, des FrangaiSy vol. xxüi. p. 221. Gompare, in Whitelocke^s Stoedish JSmbassy^ 
voL i. p. 275, the remark made twenty years later by Ghristina, daughter of Qustar 
"HS, on the union with ** papists.*' 
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guccessful ; they had never been continued for any length ol 
time^ nor had they been carried out on a scale large enough tc 
raise tbem to the dignity of international precedents. The i>e- 
culiar glory of Bichelieu is, that bis foreign policy was, not oc- 
casionally, but invariably, govemed by temporal considerations ; 
nor do I believe tbat, during the long tenure of bis power, there 
18 to be fonnd the least proof of bis regard for those theological 
interests, the promotion of which had loi^ been looked upon as 
a matter of paramount importance. By thus steadily subor- 
dinating the church to the State ; by enforcing the principle of 
this Subordination, on a large scale, with great ability, and with 
unvarying success, he laid the foundation of that purely secular 
polity, the consolidation of which has, since bis death, been the 
aim of all the best European diplomatists. The result was a 
most salutary chance ; which had been for some time preparing, 
but which, under bim, was first completed. For, by the intro- 
duction of this System, an end was put to religious wars ; and 
the chances of peace were increased, by thus removing one of 
the causes to which the Interruption of peace had bften been 
owing.^" At the same time, there was prepared the way for 
that final Separation of theology from politics, which it will be 
the business of future generations fully to achieve. How great 
a Step had been taken in this direotion, appears from the facility 
with which the Operations of Bichelieu were continued by men 
every way bis inferiors. Less than two years after bis death, 
there was assembled the Oongress of Westphalia ;^" the mem- 

^ Tbk change may be illustrated by comparing the work of Groüiis with that 
of Yattel. These two eminent men are still respected, as the most authoritatin 
expounders of international law ; but there is this important difference betweeo 
them, that Yattel wrote more than a Century after Grotius, and when the secular 
principles enforced by Richelieu had penetrated the minds even of common politi- 
cians. Therefore, Yattel says (X« Droit du Gens, toI. 1. pp. 879, 880) : ^* On demandc 
s'il est permis de faire alliance avec une nation qui ne professe pas la m6me religion? 
Si les trait^ faits avec les ennemis de la foi sont ralides ? Grotius a trait6 la que^ 
tion assez au long. Cette discussion pouTait ^tre n^cessaire dans nn temps oü la 
fiireur des partis obscurcissait encore des priniipes qu'elle arait long-temps faii 
oublier, osons croire qu*elle serait superflue dans notre sifede. La loi naturelle seok 
r^git les trait^s des nations ; la diff&rence de religion y est absolument ^trangdre.* 
See also p. 818, and vol. ii. p. 161. On the other band, Grotius opposes aUiancei 
between nations of different religion, and says, that nothing can justify them except 
^* une extreme necessit^. • . . Gar il faut chercher pr^midrement le rd^ne c^laite, 
c'est ä dire penser aTant toutes choses ä la propagation de V^yangile. And h« 
^urther recommends that princes should follow the advice given on this subject hj 
f oulquea, Archbishop of Bheims I Örotitts, le Droit de la Chcerre et de la Feiii»^ lirrt 
ii. chap. XT. sec. xi. toI i. pp. 485, 486, edit. Barbeyrac, Amsterdam, ITM, 4to; i 
DMsage the more instructire, because Grotius was a man of great genius and great 
humanity. On religious wars, as naturally recognized in barbarous timef, see tht 
corious and important work, InatittUe» of Ttmowr, pp. 141, 838, 886. 

'** '' Le Conjg;rte de Westphalie s'ouTrit le 10 arril, 1548.** ZavalUe, R%tL ätk 
Franfaiey toL ili. p. 156. Its two great diTiaions at Munster and Osnabrück, wen 
^ormed in March, 1644. Flassan^ Hia, de la Diplomatie^ toL üL p^ 110. BioLeliei 
üed in December 1642. Biog, ühiv. toL xxxtüL p. 28^ 
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bers of which concluded that celebrated peace, which is re« 
markable^ as being the first compreliensiye attempt to adjust tha 
conflicting interests of the leading European countries."* In 
this important treaty, ecclesiastical interests were altogether 
disregaided ;^^> and the contracting parties, instead of, as here- 
tofore, depriving each other of their possessions, took the bolder 
course of indemnifying themselves at the ezpense of the church, 
and did not hesitate to seize her revenues, and seculaiize several 
of her bishoprics.*^^ From this grievous insult, which became a 
prepedent in the public law of Europe, the spiritual power hat 
never recovered : and it is remarked by a very competent au- 
thority, that, since that period, diplomatists haye, in their offi« 
cial acts, neglected religious interests, and have preferred the 
advocacy of matters relating to the commerce and colonies of 
their respective countries."' The truth of this Observation is 
confirmed by the interesting fact, that the Thirty Years* War, 
to which this same treaty put an end, is the last great religious 
war which has ever been waged ;"* no civüized people, during 
two centuries, having thought it worth whüe to peril their own 
safety in Order to disturb the belief of their neighbours. This, 
indeed, is but a part of that vast secular movement, by which 
Buperstition has been weakened, and the civilization of Europe 
secured, Without, however, discussing that subject, I will now 
endeavour to show how the policy of Richelieu, in regard to the 
French Protestant church, corresponded with his poücy in re- 
gard to the French Oatholic church ; so that, in both depart* 

^ '* Les r^gnes de Oharles-Quint et de Htnri IV. fönt ^poque pour certainea 
parties du droit international ; mais le point de d^part le plus saillant, o*est la paix 
de Westphalie.** Etehbach^ JrUrodue. ä V Etvde du Droits Paris, 1846, p. 92. Com- 
pare the remarka on Mablj, in Bioff, ühiv, toI. xztL p. T, and Sitmondi^ Hut, du 
Fran^aiBy yoL zxir. p. 179 : " base an droit public de i Europe." 

'" Compare the indignation of the pope at this treatj {VatUl^ U Dr^tt des Uena^ 
Tol. iL p. 28), with RanktU Päpste, toI. ii. p. 676 : *^ Das religiöse Element ist 
zur&ckgetreten ; die politischen Rücksichten beherrschen die Welt :" a sununarj of 
the general State of a^airs. 

^ ** La France obünt, par ce trait6, en indemnit^ la souverainet^ des troii 
^T6ch4s, Metz, Toul et Yerdiin, ainsi que ceUe d^Alsace. La satisfaction ou indem- 
niti des autres parties int6ress6es fut convenue, en grande partie, aux d^pens de 
r^glise, et mojennant la s6cularisation de pluaieurs 6T6ch6s et b^n^fices eccl^sias- 
tiques." JSTocA, Tableau des Rkvolutums, vol. i. p. 828. 

'" Dr. Yaugban {Protectorate of Oromteellf yoI. i. p. cir.) says : " It is a leading 
fact, also, in the historj of Modem Europe, that, from the peace of Westphalia, in 
1643, religion, as the great object of negotiation, began everj where to give place 
i/O questions relating to colomes and commerce." Charles 3utler observed, that 
this treatj ** considerablj leesened the influence of religion on politics." ButUr's 
RemitUseeiues, toI. i. p. 181. 

^ Th« fkct of the Thirtj Tears' War being a reli^ous contest, formed the basif 
of owm of the charges which the church-panj brought aeainst Richelieu , and an 
author, who wrote in 1684, '* montroit bien au long que 1 aUiance du roy de Franoe 
avec les protestants 6toit contraire aux lnt6r^ts de la religion catholique ; parce que 
la guerre des Frovinces Unies, et celle d*Allemagne ^toient des guerrei de religiott." 
Befw^st, Eist, de VEdit de Nantes, voL 68 
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ments, this great statesman, aided by that progress of knoTivledge 
for which his age was remarkable, was able to struggle with prej- 
adices from which men, slowly, and with. infinite djfficully, were 
attempting to emerge. 

The treatment of the French Protestants by EicheKeu, is, 
undoubtedly, one of the most honourable parts of his System ; 
and in it, as in other liberal measures, he was assisted by the 
course of preceding events. His administration, taken in con- 
nexion with that of Henry IV. and the queen-regent, presents 
the noble spectacle of a toleration far more complete than any 
which had then been seen in Oatholic Burope. While in other 
Christian countries, men were being incessantly persecnted, sim- 
ply because they held opinions different from those professed 
by the established clergy, France refused to foUow the general 
example^ and protected those heretics whom the chnrch was 
eager to punish. Indeed, not only were they protected, but, 
when they possessed abilities, they were openly rewarded. In 
addition to their appointments to civil Offices, many of them 
were advanced to high müitary posts; and Europe beheld, with 
astonishment, the armies of the Mng of France led by heretical 
generals. Bohan, Lesdigui^res, Chatillon, La Force, Bemard 
de Weimar, were among the most celebrated of the müitary 
leaders employed by Louis XIII.; and all of them were Protes- 
tants, as also were some younger, but distinguished, officers, 
such as Gassion, Bantzau, Schomberg, and Torenne. For now, 
nothing was beyond the reach of men who, half a Century earlier, 
would, on account of their heresies, have been persecuted to the 
death. Shortly before the accession of Louis XIII., Lesdigui- 
^res, the ablest general among the French Protestants, was made 
marshal of France."* Fourteen years later the same high 
dignity was conferred upon two other Protestants, Ghatillon 
and La Force; the former of whom is said to have been the 
most influential of the schismatics."* Both these appointments 
were in 1622;"^ and, in 1634, still greater scandal was caused 
by the elevation of Sully, who, notwithstanding his notorious 
heresy, also received the staff of marshal of France."* This 
was the work of Bichelieu, and it gave serious offence to the 

"* According to a contemporarj, he receiyed this appointment without having 
asked for it: ''*■ sans 6tre ä la cour ni Pavoir demandö.*' Mhn. de Fontmiay MareuU^ 
ToL i. p. 70. In 1622, even the lieutenants of Lesdiguidres were Protestants: "ses 
Reutenants, qui estant tous huguenots.*' IHd, toI. i. p. 688. These memoirs are 
rery yaluable in regard to political and military matters, their anthor having played 
a conspicaous part in the transaotions which he describes. 

'** ** U n'y avoit personne dans le parti huguenot si consid^rable que luL" Tai* 
inrnant des JÜauxy ButorietteSy voL ▼. p. 204. 

"' Biog, Univ, Tol. xv. p. 247 ; Benoisty Eist, de VEdit de Nantes^ toL ü. p. 400. 

^ Additions to 8uUy^ (Econcmies RoyaUs^ yoL YÜi p. 496 ; SnUdle^e HieL 0f 
<A« Reformed Religion in France^ vol. lii. p. 204. 
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friends of the chnrcli; but the great statesman paid so littlt 
attention to their Glamour, tliat, after the civil war was concluded, 
he took another step equaUy obnoxious. The Duke de Bohan 
was the most active of all the enemies of the estabhshed church, 
and was looked up to by the Protestants as the main support of 
their party. He had taken up arms in their favour, and, de- 
clining to abandon his religion, had, by the &te of war, been 
driven from France, But Bichelieu, who was acquainted with 
his ability, cared little about his opinions. He, therefore, re- 
called him &om exile, employed him in a negotiation with Swit- 
zerland, and sent him on foreign Service, as Commander of one 
of the armies of the king of France."' 

Such were the tendencies which characterized this new State 
of things. It is hardly necessary to observe how beneficial this 
great change must have been ; since, by it, men were encouraged 
to look to their country as the first consideration, and, discaid- 
ing their old disputes, Oatholic soldiers were taught to obey 
heretical generals, and foUow their Standards to victory. In 
addition to this, the mere social amalgamation, arising from the 
Professors of different creeds mixing in the same camp, and 
fighting under the same banner, must have stiU further aided to 
disarm the mind, partly by merging theological feuds in a com- 
mon, and yet a temporal, object, and partly by showing to each 
sect, that their religious opponents were not entirely bereft of 
human virtue; that they still retainod some of the qualities of 
men; and that it was even possible to combine the errors of 
heresy with all the capabilities of a good and competent citi- 
zen."° 

But, while the hatefiil animosities by which France had long 
been distracted, were, under the policy of Bichelieu, gradually 
subsiding, it is singular to observe that, though the prejudices 
of the Catholics obviously diminished, those of the Protestants 
seemed, for a time, to retain all their activity. It is, indeed, a 
fltriking proof of the perversity and pertinacity of such feelings, 
that it was precisely in the country, and at the period, when the 
Protestants were best treated, that they displayed most turbu- 
lence. And, in this, as in all such cases, the cause principally 

"* Capeßffu^9 Richelieu^ toL ii. p. 57 ; Mkm, de Rohan^ vol. i. pp. 66, 69 ; Mhn. 
de Bcusompierre^ vol. iii. pp. 824, 848 ; Mem, de Montglat^ vol. i. p. 86 ; Le Vcueor^ 
Etat de Louis XIII, yoI. tu. p. 167, yoL vili. p. 284. This great rise in the fortunei 
of Bohan took place at diflferent times between 1682 and 1636. 

'^ Late in the mxteenth Century, Duplessis Momay had to State, what was thes 
epDsidered by the m^jority of men an incredible paradox, " que ce n^estoit pas 
ehose incompatible d^estre bon hugaenot et bon Franyoys tout ensemble.** Dupleesie^ 
Mhn, et CorreepotuL voL L p. 146. Compare p. 213, vol. ii. pp. 46, 46, 77, 677, 
ToL yii. p. 294, toL xL pp. 81, 68 ; interesting passages for the history of opäniou 
In France. 
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at work was the influence of that class to whicli circnmstancefi^ 
I will now explain, had secured a temporary ascendency. 

For, the diminution of the theological spirit had effected in 
the Protestants a remarkable but a very natural result. The 
increasing toleration of the French government had laid open to 
their leaders prizes which before they could never have obtained 
As long as all offices were refused to the Protestant nobles, it 
was natural that they should cling with the greater zeal to theii 
own party, by whom alone their virtuos were acknowledged, 
But, when the principle was once recognized, that the stat« 
would reward men for their abilities, without regard to their re- 
ligion, there was introdueed into every sect a new element of 
discord. The leaders of the Reformers could not feil to feel 
some gratitude, or, at all events, some interest for the govern- 
ment which employed them; and the influence of temporal con- 
siderations being thus strengthened, the influence of religious 
ties must have been weakened. It is impossible that opposite 
feelings should be paramount, at the same moment, in the same 
mind. The further men extend their view, the less they care 
for each of the detaüs of which the view is composed. Patriot- 
ism is a corrective of superstition; and the more we feel for oui 
country, the less we feel for our sect. Thus it is, that in the 
progress of civilization, the scope of the inteUect is widened ; 
its horizon is enlarged ; its sympathies are multiplied ; and, as 
the ränge of its'excursions is increased, the tenacity of its grasp 
is slackened, untü, at length, it begins to perceive that the infi- 
nite variety of circumstances necessarily causes an infinite variety 
of opinions; that a creed, which is good and natural for one man, 
may be bad and unnatural for another; and that, so far from in- 
terfering with the march of religious convictions, we should be 
content to look into ourselves, search our own hearts, purge oui 
own souls, soften the evil of our own passions, and extirpate that 
insolent and intolerant spirit, which is at once the cause and the 
eflect of aU theological controversv. 

It was in this direction, that a prodigious step was taken by 
the French, in the first half of the seventeenth Century. Unfois- 
tunately, however, the advantages which arose were accompanied 
by serious drawbacks. From the introduction of temporal con- 
ßiderations among the Protestant leaders, there occurred two re- 
sults of considerable importance. The first result was, that 
many of the Protestants changed their religion. Before th« 
edict of Nantes, they had been constantly persecuted, and had, 
as constantly, increased.*** But, under the tolerant policy of 

"' See Benoiaty Bist de VEdit de NanUa, vol. i. pp. 10, 14, 18; De Th>u, But 
Univ vol. iii. pp. 181, 242, 867, 858, 643, 668. vol. iv. p 155; Eelat de» AmbaeMa 
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Henry IV. and Louis XIII., they continned to diminish.**« In- 
deed, this was the natural consequence of the growth of that 
secular spirit which, in every country, has asßuaged religious 
animosities. For, by the action of that spirit, tue influence of 
social and political views began to outweigh those theological 
views to which the minds of men had long been confined. As 
these temporal ties increased in strengtü, there was, of course, 
generated among the rival factions an increased tendency to 
assimüate; whüe, as the Catholics were not only much more 
numerous, but, in every respect, more influential, than their 
opponents, they reaped the beneAt of this movement, and gradu- 
ally drew over to their side many of their former enemies. That 
this absorption of the smaUer sect into the larger, is due to the 
cause I have mentioned, is rcndered stül more evident by the 
interesting fact, that the change began among the heads of the 
party; and that it was not the inferior Protestants who first 
abandoned their leaders, but it was rather the leaders who de- 
serted their foUowers. This was because the leaders, being more 
educated than the great body of^he people,were more suscepti- 
ble to the sceptical movement, and therefore set the example of 
an indifference to disputes wtich still engrossed the populär 
mind. As soon as this indifference had reached a certain point, 
the attractions offered by the conciliating policy of Louis XIII. 
became irresistible; and the Protestant nobles, in particular, 
being most exposed to political temptations, began to alienate 
themselves from their own party, in order to form an alliance 
with a court which showed itself ready to reward their merits. 

It is, of course, impossible tö fix the exact period at which 
this important change took place.^*^ Bq^ ^^q m^y say with cer- 
tainty, that very early in the reign of Louis XIII. many of the 
Protestant nobles cared nothing for ^heir religion, while the re^ 

dettrs VhdtienSj voL i. pp. 412, 536, vol. ii. pp. 66, 74; Hanke's Civil Wotm in 
France, vol. i. pp. 279, 280, vol. ii. p. 94, 

^ Oompare McUlanCs Const. Hist vol. i. p. 178, with Ranke, die JRömisenen 
Päpste, vol. ii. pp. 477-479. In spite of the increase of population, the Protestants 
diminished absolutely, aa well as relatively to the Catholics. In 1698 they had 760 
churches; in 1619 only 700. SmedUifs Bist, of the Reformed Religion %n France^ 
ToL iii. pp. 46, 145. De Thou, in the preface to his History (voL i. p. 320), observes. 
that the Protestants had increased during the wars carried on against them, but 
** diminuoient en nombre et en credit pendant la paix.*' 

*" M. Bänke has noticed how the French Protestant nobles feil off from theii 
party ; but he does not seem aware of the remote causes of what he deems a suddei 
apostasy : " In dem nemlichen Momente trat nun auch die grosse Wendung dei 
Dingein Frankreich ein. Fragen wir,' woher im Jahr 1621 die Verluste des Protei 
kantismus hauptsächlich kamen, so war es die Entzweiung derselben, der Abfall des 
Adels.** Ranke, die Päpste, vol. ii. p. 476. Gompare a curious passage in Benoist, 
Biet, dt VEdit de Nantes, voL ii. p. 83, from which it appears that in 1611 the 
French Protestants were breaking into three parties, one of which consisted of ** las 
beigneurs d'6minente qualitö.'* 
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mamder of them ceased to feel tbat interest in it which they Lad 
formerly expressed. Indeed, some of the iDost eminent of them 
openly abandoned their creed, and joined that very church which 
khey had been taught to abhor as the man of sin, and the whore 
y£ Babylon. The Duke de Lesdigui^res, the greatest of all the 
Protestant generals/^^ became a Oatholic, and, as a reward for 
nis conversion, was made constable of France.**^ The Duke de 
[a Tremouille adopted the same course;^^* as also did the Duke 
de la Meilleraye,*^' the Duke de Bouillon/*® and a few years 
later the Marquis de Montausier.^'* These illustrious nobles 
were among the most powerful of the members of the Befonned 
communion ; but they quitted it without compunction, sacrific* 
ing their old associations in favour of the opinions professed by 
the State. Among the other men of high rank, who still remained 
nominally connected with the French Protestants, we find a 
simüar spirit. We find them lukewarm respecting matters, for 
which, if they had been bom fifty years earlier, they would have 
laid down their lives. The Mar^chal de Bouillon, who professed 
himself to be a Protestant, was unwilling to change bis religion ; 
but he so comported himself as to show that he considered its 
interests as subordinate to political considerations.^^^ A similar 
remark has been made by the French historians conceming the 

'^ ** Le plus illustre guemer du parti Protestant." SUmondi^ Hut. des FranftUs, 
roL xxii. p. 505. In the contemporary despatches of the Spanish ambassador, he u 
called **run des huguenots les plus marquans, honune d'un grand poids, et d*uo 
arand credit." Capefigue's Jiichelieu, vol. i. p. 60. His principal influence was in 
Dauphin^. Benoist^ Hist. de VEdit de Nantes^ vol. i. p. 286. 

'^ Biog, Univ. vol. zxiv. p. 298 ; and a dry remark on his " conversion'* in Mkm. 
de Richelieu^ toL ii. p. 216, which maj be compared with (Euwree de Voltaire^ vol. 
XTÜi. p. 132, and Bazin^ IRst, de Louie Xllly toI. ii. pp. 195-197. Bohan (Mhn, 
vol. i. p. 228) plainly says, **le duc de Lesdigui^res, ayant hard6 sa religion pour la 
Charge de conn^table de France. See also p. 91, and Mem, de MwUglai^ voL i. 
p. 37. 

'** Sismondi^ Hiat des Fran^aie^ voL xziii. p. 6*7 ; Le Vaseor^ Hut, de Xoimc 
Xllly vol. V. pp. 809, 810, 865. 

^^ TcUlemant des Biaux, Hietortettee^ vol. iii. p. 48. La MeiUeraye was also a 
duke ; and what is far more in his favour, he was a friend of Descartes. Biog, ünift, 
Tol. xxviii, pp. 162, 158. 

*" Sismondi (^Hiet. des Franpais, voL xxüL p. 27) says, " il abjura en 1687 ;" but 
aecording to Benoist (Hie. de VEdit de Nantee^ vol. ü. p. 550) it was in 1635. 

"* Tallemant des RSauXy Hiatoriettes, vol. iii. p. 245. Des R^aux, who saw thesc 
changes constantly happening, simply observes, ** notre marquis, voyant que sa re> 
ügion ötoit un obstacle k son dessein, en change.** 

>** ** Mettoit la politique avant la religion." Sienumdiy Htst. dee Franfaie^ voL xxiL 
p. 264. This was Henry Bouillon, whom some writers have con^ed with Frederick 
Bouillon. Both of them were dukes ; but Henry, who was the father, and who did 
DOt actually change his religion, was the marshal The following notices of him will 
more than confirm the remark made by Sismondi : Mhn. de Baeeompierre, vol. i. p. 
455 ; Smedley'e Reformed Religion in France^ vol. iii. p. 99 ; Capefigu^e Richelie^t^ 
roL i. p. 107 ; Le Vaeeor^ Hiet. de Louie JTIII, voL ii. pp. 420, 467, 664, vol. iv. p 
519 ; Mhn. de Richelieu^ vol. L p. 104, vol. ii. p. 259 ; Mhn, de Dupleesie ifomay 
?oL xi. p. 450, vol. xii. pp. 79, 182, 263, 287, 845, 861, 412. 506. 
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Duke de Snlly and the Marquis de Ohatillon^ both of whom, 
though they were members of the Beformed church, displayed a 
marked indifference to those tbeological interests whicb bad for- 
merly been objects of snpreme importance."* Tbe result was, 
tbatwben, in 1621, tbe Protestants began tbeir civil war against 
tbe govemment, it was found tbat of all tbeir great leaders, two 
only, Koban and bis brotber Soubise, were prepared to risk tbeir 
Uves in support of tbeir reUgion.»«« 

Tbus it was, tbat tbe first great consequence of tbe tolerat- 
ing policy of tbe Frencb govemment was to deprive tbe Protes- 
tants of tbe support of tbeir former leaders, and in several 
instances, even to tum tbeir sympatbies on tbe side of tbe 
Catbolic eburcb. But tbe otber consequence, to wbicb I bave 
aUuded, was one of far greater moment. Tbe growing indiffer- 
ence of tbe bigber classes of Protestants tbrew tbe management 
of tbeir party into tbe bands of tbe clergy. Tbe post, wbicb 
was deserted by tbe secular leaders, was naturaUy seized by tbe 
Spiritual leaders. And as, in every sect, tbe clergy, as a body, 
bave always been remarkable for tbeir intolerance of opinions dif- 
ferent to tbeir own, it foUowed tbat tbis cbange infused into tbe 
now mutflated ranks of tbe Protestants an acrimony not inferior 
to tbat of tbe worst times of tbe sixteentb Century. ^^^ Hence it 
was, tbat by a singular, but perfectly natural combination, tbe 
Protestants, wbo professed to take tbeir stand on tbe rigbt of pri- 

^ JBenoisty Biat. de VEdU de J^antes, vol. i. pp. 121, 298, vol. ii. pp. 6, 180, 267, 
341 ; Capefimte's Richelieu^ voL L p. 267 ; Feliee's Eist, of the Protestants of France^ 
p. 206. SuUy advised Henry lY., on mere political considerations, to become a 
GathoUc ; and there were strong, but I believe unfounded rumours, that he himself 
intended taking the same course. See StUlt/^ (Economies Royales^ voL iL p. 81, 
▼oL TÜ. pp. 862, 868. 

"* ** There were, among all the leaders, bat the Duke de Rohan and bis brother 
the Dnke de Soubise, who showed themselves disposed to throw their whole fortunea 
into the new wars of religion.** Feliee's JBisL of the Protestants of France^ p. 241. 
For this, M. Feiice, as usual, quotes no authority ; but Rohan himself says : C*est ce 
qui s'est passö en cette seconde guerre (1626), oü Rohan et Soubise ont eu pour 
oontraires tous les grands de la reUgion de France.** Mem, de Rohan^ vol. i. p. 278. 
Rohan claims great merit for his rehgious sincerity ; though, from a passage in Mem, 
ie Fontenay Marevä, vol. L p. 418, and another in Benotet^ Eist, de VEdit de Nantes^ 
ToL ii. p. 178, one may be allowed to doubt if he were so single-minded as is com- 
monly supposed. 

'" Sismondi notices this remarkable change ; though he places it a few years ear> 
her than the contemporary writers do : ** Depuis que les grands seigneurs s*6toieut 
61oign6s des öglises, o'ötoient les ministres qui ^toient devenus les chefs, les repr6- 
sentans et les d^magogues des huguenots ; et ils apportoient dans leurs d^lib^ra« 
tions cette äpretö et cette inflexibiStö thöologiques qui semblent caract^riser les pr6 
tres de toutes les religions, et qui donnent k leurs haines une amertume plus offen- 
sante.** ßismondij Bist, des FranfaiSf yoI. zxii p. 87. Compare p. 478. In 1621, 
^ Rohan lui-mdme voyait continuellement ses Operations contrariies par le conseil- 
g^nöral des öglises.** LavaUeSy Bist, des Franfais, yoL üi. p. 88. In the same year, 
M. CtLpeügae(RichelieUy toL 1. p. 271) says, **Le parti mod6r6 oessa d'avoir action 
Bur le pr6che ; la direction des forces huguenotes 6tait paas6e dans les mains des ai^ 
4ents, conduits par les ministrea." 
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yB,te jadgment^ became, early in the seventeentli centoiy, moce 
intolerant than the Oatholics, who based their religion on th^ 
dictates of an infallible cburch. 

This is one of the many instances, which ßhow how super- 
ficial iß the opinion of those speculative writers, who believe that 
the Protestant religion is necessarily more liberal than the 
Catholic. If those who adopt this view had taken the pains ta 
study the history of Europe in its onginal sonrces, they would 
have leamed that the liberality of every sect depends, not at all 
on its avowed tenets, but on the circumstances in which it is 
placed, and on the amount of authority possessed by its priest- 
hood. The Protestant religion is, for the most part, more toler- 
ant than the Catholic, sünply because the events which have 
given rise to Protestantism have at the same time increased the 
play of the intellect, and therefore lessened the power of the 
clergy. But whoever has read the works of the great Calvinist 
divines, and, above all, whoever has studied their history, must 
know, that in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the desire 
of persecuting their opponents bumt as hotly among them, as 
it did among any of the Catholics even in the worst days of the 
papal dominion. This is a mere matter of fact, of which any 
one may satisfy himself, by Consulting the original documents of 
those times. And even now, there is more superstition, more 
bigotiy, and less of the charity of real religion, among the lowei 
oider of Scotch Protestants, than there is among the Tower order 
of French Catholics. Yet, for one intolerant passage in Protes- 
tent theology, it would be easy to point out twenty in Catholic 
fcheology. The truth, however, is, that the actions of men are 
govemed, not by dogmas, and text-books, and rubrics, but by the 
opinions and habits of their contemporaries, by the general spirit 
of their age, and by the character of those classes who are in the 
ascendant. This seems to be the origin of that difference be^ 
tween religious theory and religious practice, of which theologi- 
ans greatly complain, as a stumbling-block and an evil. For 
religious theories, being preserved in books, in a doctrinal and 
dogmatic form, remain a perpetual witness, and, therefore, can- 
not be changed without incurring the obvious charge of incon- 
sistency or of heresy. But the practical part of every religion, 
its moral, political, and social workings, embrace such an im- 
mense variety of interests, and have to do with such complicated 
and shifting agencies, that it is hopeless to fix them by formula- 
ries : they, even in the most rigid Systems, are, left, in a great 
measure, to private discretion ; and, being almost entirely un- 
written, they lack those precautions by which the permanence 
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of dogmas is effectually secured.^'^ Hence it is, that while the 
religious doctrines professed by a people in their national creed 
are no criterion of their civilization, their religious practice is, 
on the other hand, so pliant, and so capable of adaptation to 
social wants, that it forms one of the best Standards by which 
the spirit of any age C€Ln be measored. 

It is on account of these things, that we onght not to be snr- 
prised that, during many years, the French Protestants, who 
affected to appeal to the right of private judgment, were more 
intolerant of the exercise of that judgment by their adversaries, 
than were the Catholics ; although the Catholics, by recognizing 
an infaUible church, ought, in consistency, to be superstitious^ 
and may be said to inherit intolerance as their natural birth- 
right.*^* Thus, while the OathoKcs were theoretically more 
bigoted than the Protestants, the Protestants became practically 
more bigoted than the Catholics. The Protestants continued to 
insist upon that right of private judgment in religion, which the 
Catholics continued to deny. Tet, such was the force of circum- 
stances, that each sect, in its practice, contradicted its own dog- 
ma, and acted as if it had embraced the dogma of its opponents. 
The cause of this change was very simple. Among the French, 
the theological spirit, as we have already seen, was decaying ; 
and the decline of the influence of the clergy was, as invariably 
happens, accompanied by an increase of toleration. But, among 
the French Protestants, this partial diminution of the theologi- 
cal spirit had produced different consequences ; because it had 
brought about a change of leaders, which threw the command 
into the hands of the clergy, and, by increasing their power, pro- 

^ The church of Rome has always seen this, and on that account has been, and 
still is, verj piiant in regard to morals, and very flexible in regard to dogmas ; a 
striking proof of the great sagacity with which her affairs are administered. In 
Blanco White*» Evidenne against Catholieitm, p. 48, and in Farr's WbrkSy toL TiL 
pp. 454, 456, there is an nnfavourable and, indeed, an unjust notice of this peculi- 
aritj, which, though stronglj marked in the Romish church, is by no means confined 
to it, but is found in every religious sect which is regularly organized. Locke, in his 
Letter* on Toleration, observes, that the clergy are naturally more eager against 
error than against vice (WorkSy toL y. pp. 6, 7, 241); and their preference of dog- 
mas to moral truths is also mentioned by M. 0. Comte, Tk'aiU de Legielat, toL i. p. 
245 ; and is alluded to by Kant in his comparison of " ein moralischer Katechismus* 
with a ** Religionskatechismus.** Die Metaphyeik der Sitten {Ethieehe Methodenlehre), 
in KantU Werkey toI. t. p. 821. Compare Temple'» 0beerv€Uum8 upon the United 
Prownceey in Workeof Sir W, Temple^ toI. t p. 164, with the stiict adhesion to for- 
amlaries noticed in Ward*» Ideal Chwrchy p. 868 ; and analogous casesin MUVe Biet, 
o/India, toL i. pp. 899, 400, and in Wilkineon^a Ancient Mgyptiane^ Tol. ÜL p. SY ; 
dlio CombeU Notee on the United Statee^ Tol. iii. pp. 266, 267. 

'** Blanco White {Midenee offainsi Catholiciemy p. Ti.) harshly says, " eineere 
R«man Catholics cannot conscientiously be tolerant.** But he is certainly miftaken ; 
for ih% quettion is one, not of sincerity, but of consistency. A onoere Roman 
daiholic may be, and often is, conscientiously tolerant ; a consistant Roman CKtholic, 
aever. 
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voked a reaction, and revived those very feelings to the decay ol 
which the reaction owed its origin. This seems to explain, how 
it is, that a religion, which is not protected by the govemment, 
usuaUy displays greater energy and greater vitaUty than one 
which is so protected. In the progress of society, the theologic&l 
spirit first declines among the most educated classes ; and then 
it is, that the govemment can step in, as it does in En^nd, and, 
Controlling the clergy, make the church a cfeature of the State ; 
thus weakening the ecclesiastical dement by tempering it with 
secnlar considerations. But, when the State refases to do this, 
the reins of power, as they fall from the hands of the upper 
classes, are seized by the clergy, and there arises a State of things 
of which the French Protestants in the seventeenth Century, 
and the Irish Catholics in our own time, form the best illustra- 
tion. In such cases, it wiU always ^ happen^hat ^the religion 
which is tolerated by the govergmänt, though not fully recog- 
nized by it, will the longest^^^airf its vitality; because its 
priesthood, neglected by the state, most cKng the closer to the 
people, in whom alone is the source of their power. ^^* On the 
other band, in a religion which is favoured and richly endowed by 
the State, the union between the priesthood and inferior laity 
wiU be less intimate ; the clergy will look to the govemment as 
weU as to the people ; and the interference of political views, of 
considerations of temporal expediency, and, if it may be added 
without irreverence, the hopes of promotion, will secularize the 
ecclesiastical spirit,^^'' and according to the process I have already 
traced, wiU thus hasten the march of toleration« 

These generalizations, which account for a great part of the 
present superstition of the Irish Catholics, wiU also account for 
the former superstition of the French Protestants. In both cases, 
the govemment, disdaining the supervision of an heretical re- 
ligion, aUowed supreme authority to fall into the hands of the 
priesthood, who stimulated the bigotry of men, and encouraged 
them in a hatred of their opponents. What the results of this 

"* We also see this yery clearly in England, where the dissenting clergy have 
miich more influence among their hearers than the clergy of the Establishment have 
among theirs, This has often been noticed by impartial observers, and we are noi% 
possessed of Statistical proof that **the great body of Protestant dissenters are more 
assiduous" in attending reli^ous worship than churchmen are. See a valuable essay 
by Mr. Mann On the Statisticiü Position ofüeligiotu Bodies in England and Wale$^ 
In Journal of Statist, 8oe, vol. xviii. p. 162. 

"^ Kespecting the working of this in Engknd, there are some shrewd remarka 
made by Le Blanc in his Ltttres cTini FranpaiSy voL L pp. 267, 268 ; which may be 
compared with Lord EoUand's Mem. of the Whig Party^ vol. ii. p. 258, where it ia 
guggested, that in the case of complete emancipation of the Catholics, **eligibiÜty 
to worldly honours and profits would somewhat abate the fever of religioos zeal.** 
On this, there are observations worth attending to in Lmrd Cloncuirr%fs Beeolleetums^ 
Dublin, 1849, pp. 842, 348. 
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are in Ireland, is best known to those of our statesmen, who^ 
with Tinusual candour, have declared Ireland to be their great- 
est difficnlty. What the results were in France, we will now 
endeavour to ascertain. 

The conciliating spirit of the French govemment having 
drawn over to its side some of the most eminent of the French 
Protestants, and having disanned the hostility of others, the 
ieadership of the party feil, as we have already seen, into the 
hands of those inferior men, who displayed in their new position 
the intolerance characteristic of their order, Without pretend- 
ing to write a history of the odious feuds that now arose, I will 
lay before the reader some evidence of their increasing bittemess ; 
and I will point out a few of the steps by which the angry feel- 
ings of religious controversy became so inflamed, that at lengh 
they Mndled a civil war, which nothing but the improved temper 
of the Catholicsprevented from being as sanguinary as were the 
horrible struggles of the sixteenth Century. For, when the 
French Protestants became eovemed by men whose professional 
habits made them considerWy to 4 iie greatestV criznes, 
there naturally Sprung up a missionary and proselytizing spirit, 
which induced them to interfere with the rehgion of the Catho- 
Ucs, and, under the old pretence of turnmg them from the error 
of their ways, revived those animosities which the progress ol 
knowledge tended to appease. And as, under such guidance, 
these feeüngs quickly increased, the Protestants soon learnt to 
despise that great Edict of Nantes, by which their liberties were 
secured ; and they embarked in a dangerous contest, in which 
their object was, not to protect their own religion, but to weaken 
the religion of that very party to whom they owed a toleration, 
which had been reluctantly conceded by the prejudices of the 
age. 

It was stipulated, in the edict of Nantes, that the Protes- 
tants should enjoy the fiill exercise of their religion ; and this 
right they continued to possess until the reign of Louis XIV. 
To this there were added several other privileges, such as no 
Oatholic govemment, except that of France, would then have 
granted to its heretical subjects. But these things did not satis- 
fy the desires of the Protestant clergy. They were not content 
to exercise their own religion, unless they could also trouble the 
religion of others. Their first step was to call upon the govem- 
ment to limit the Performance of those rites wluch the French 
Gatholics had long revered as emblems of the national faith. 
For this purpose, directly after the death of Henry IV., they 
held a great assembly at Saumur, in which they formally de- 
manded that no Catholic processions should be allowed in any 

26 
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town, place, or Castle, occupied by the Protestants,*" Ab th« 
govermnent did not seem inclined to countenance this monstroiu 
pre,tension, these intolerant sectaries took the law into their 
own hands. They not only attacked the Catholic processions 
wherever they met them, Lut they subjected the priests to per- 
sonal Insults, and even endeavoured to prevent them from ad- 
ministering the sacrament to the sick. If a Catholic clergyman 
was engaged in burying the dead, the Protestants were sure to 
be present, interrupting the funeral, tuming the ceremonies into 
ridicule, and attempting, by their clamoor, to deaden the voice 
of the minister, so that the service performed in the church 
should not be heard."* Nor did they alwaysconfine themselves 
even to such demonstrations as these. For, certain towns hav- 
ing been, perhaps, imprudently, placed under their control, they 
exercised their authority in them with the most wanton insolence. 
At La Bochelle, which for importance was the second city in 
the kingdom, they would not permit the Catholics to have even 
a Single church in which to celebrate what for centuries had been 
the sole religion of France, and was still the religion of an enor- 
mous majority of Frenchmen.^^® This, however, only formed 
part of a System, by which the Protestant clergy hoped to 
trample on the rights of their fellow-subjects. In 1619, they 
ordered in their general assembly at London, that in none of 
the Protestant towns should there be a sermon preached by a 
Jesuit, or indeed by any ecclesiastical person commissioned by a 
bishop.**^ In another assembly, they forbade any Protestant 
even to be present at a baptism, or at a marriage, or at a fiine- 
ral, if the ceremony was performed by a Catholic priest.*** 
And, as if to cut off all hope of reconciliation, they not only ve- 
hemently opposed those intermarriages between the two parties, 

'*' *' Les processions catholiques seraient interdites dans toutes les plaoes, Yillea 
•t chäteaux occupes par ceux de la religion.'' Captfigu^^ Richdieu^ yoL i. p. 89. 

"*• Of these facts we have the most unequivocal proof ; for they wer« not onlj 
Itated by the Catholics in 1628, bat they are recorded, withx>ut being denied, by the 
Protestant historian Benoist : ** On y accusoit les R^formez d'injurier les prötrea, 
qiiand ils les voyoient passer ; d'emp6cher les processions des Catholiqnes ; Fadmin- 
ütration des sacremens aux malades ; Tenterrement des morts aveo les c^r^moniea 
accoutum^es ; . . • . que les R^formez s^^toient emparez des cloches en quelques 
lieux, et en d^autres se servoient de Celles des Catholiques pour avertir de Theure du 
prdche ; qu'ils affectoient de fidre du bruit autour des ^glises pendant le service ; 
qu^ils tournoient en d^rision les c6r6monies de T^glise romaine." Bewnaiy HiH, dt 
VEdit de Nantes^ vol. ii. pp. 488, 434; see also pp. 149, 160. 

'^ *' On pouvait dire que La Rochelle 6tait la capitale, le Saint temple du cai- 
vinisme ; car on ne voyait lä aucune 6glise, aucune c6r6monie papiste«" Capefiff%u^% 
Richelieu^ voL i. p. 842. 

^^ M&tn, de Eiehelieu, vol. ii. p. 100. For other and similar evidenoe, see Dwg>le9sU 
Mbmay^ Metnoires, vol. xi. p. 244; SiUly^ (Eeonomies ÜOT/aleSy vol. viL p. 164; "" 
•oUt, Hist. de VEdit de Nantes, vol. ii. pp. 70, 288, 279. 

"* Quiekse Synodieon in Gallia, vol. ii. p. 196. 
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by which, in every Christian conntry, religious animosities have 
been softened, but they publicly declared, that they would witli- 
hold the eacrament from any parents whose children were mar- 
ried into a Catholic family.**' Not, however, to accumulate 
nnnecessary evidence, there is one other circumstance worth re- 
lating, as a proof of the spirit with which these and simüar 
regulations were enforced. When Lonis XIII., in 1620, visited 
Pau, he was not only treated with indignity, as being an heretical 
prince, but he found that the Protestants had not left him a 
Single church, not one place, in which the King of France, in 
his own territory, could perform those devotions which he be- 
lieved necessary for his future salvation.*** 

This was the way in which the French Protestants, influ- 
enced by their leaders, treated the first Catholic govemment 
which abstained from persecnting them ; the first which not only 
allowed them the free exercise of their religion, but even ad- 
vanced many of them to offices of trust and of honour.^" All 
this, however, was only of a piece with the rest of their conduct. 
They, who in numbers and in intellect formed a miserable mi- 
nority of the French nation, claimed a power which the majority 
had abandoned, and refused to concede to others the toleration 
they themselves enjoyed. Several persons, who had joined their 
party, now quitted it, and returnedto the Catholic church ; but 
for exercising this undoubted right, they were insulted by the 
Protestant clergy in the grossest manner, with every term of op- 
probrium and abuse.*" For those who resisted their authority, 
no treatment was considered too severe. In 1612, Ferner, a man 
of some reputation in his own day, having disobeyed their in- 
junctions, was ordered to appear before one of their synods. The 
gist of his offence was, that he had spoken contemptuously of 
ecclesiastical assembUes ; and to this there were, of course, added 
those accusations against his moral conduct, with which theolo- 
gians often attempt to blacken the character of their oppo- 
l nents.**' Beaders of ecclesiastical history are too famüiar with 
e^ iuch charges to attach any importance to them ; but as, in this 

iti >^ For a striking instance of the actual enforcement of this intolerant regulation, 

•ji lee Quickes Synodiccn in GaUia^ yoI. ii. p. 344. 

ci *^ £azin^ Bist, de Louis XIII, vol. ii. p. 124 ; Mhn, de Richelieu^ vol. ii. pp. 109, 

% 110 ; Feliee^e Hist, of the Protestants of Frmyx;^. 288. 

,h ^ In 1625, Howell writes that the rrotestants had put np an inscripiion on th« 

Ijates of Montauban, ''Roy saus foy, ville sans peur.'* HotoelVs Letters, p. 178. 
f >^ Sometimes they were called dogs retuming to the vomit of popery ; sometimes 

ifi they were swine wallowing in the mire of idolatry Quickes Synodicon in Gallia^ 

voL L pp. 885, 898. 
'^^ It is observable, that on the first occadon (^Quiek^s Synodieon, vol. i. p. 862) 

> lothing is said of Ferneres immorality ; and on the next occasion (p. 449) the synod 

eomplains, among other things, that ^* he hath most lioentiously inveighed against» 

and satirically lampooned, the ecclesiastical assembliei.** 



^! 
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case, the accused was tried by men who were at once his pros^ 
cutors, bis enemies, and his judges, the result was easy to antici- 
pate. In 1613, Ferner was excommunicated, and the excom- 
munication was publicly proclaimed in the church of Nimes. In 
this sentence, which is still extant, he is declared by the clergy 
to be " a scandalous man, a person incorrigible, impenitent, and 
nngovemable/' We, therefore, they add, "in the name and 
power of onr Lord Jesus Christ, by the conduct of the Holy 
Ghost, and with authority from the church, have cast, and do 
now cast and throw him out of the society of the faithful, that 
he may be delivered up unto Satan/'* ^^ 

That he may be delivered up unto Satan ! This was the 
penalty which a handful of clergymen, in a comer of France, 
thought they could inflict on a man who dared to despise their 
authority. In our time such an anathema would only excite de- 
rision ;**® but, early in the seventeenth Century, the open Pro- 
mulgation of it was enough to ruin any private person against 
whom it might be directed. And they whose studies have ena- 
bled them to take the measure of the ecclesiastical spirit, will 
easily believe that, in that age, the threat did not remain a dead 
letter. The people, inflamed by their clergy, rose against Fer- 
ner, attacked his family, destroyed his property, sacked and gut- 
ted his houses, and demanded with loud cries, that the " traitor 
Judas'' should be given up to them. The unhappy man, with 
the greatest difficulty, effected his escape ; but though he saved 
his hfe by flying in the dead of the night, he was obliged to 
abandon for ever his native town, as he dared not retum to a 
place where he had provoked so active and so implacable a 
party.*s° 

Into other matters, and even into those connected with the or- 
dinary ftmctions of govemment, the Protestants carried the same 

^ See this frightful and impious document, in Quick*8 Synodicon^ toL L pp. 448- 
450. 

'^ The notion of theologians respecting excommunication may be seen in Mr. 
Pakner's entertainlng book, TVeatise on the Church, vol. i. pp. 64-67, vol. ii. pp. 299, 
800 ; bat the opiiiions of this engaging writer should be contrasted with the incUgnant 
langiiage of Vattel, le Droit des OenSj voL i. pp. 1*77, 178. In England, the terrors 
of excommunication feil into contempt towards the end of the seventeenth Century. 
See Life of Archbishop Sharpe, edited by Newcome, vol. i. p. 216 ; compare p. 868 ; 
and see the mournful remarks of Dr. Mosheim, in his EccUb. IKst. voL ii. p. 79 ; sjid 
fiftr Philip Warwick'e Memoire^ pp. 176, 176. 

^"^ On the treatment of Ferrier, which excited great attention as indicating th« 
extreme lengths to which the Protestants were prepared to go, see Mhn, de Richelimty 
vol. L p. 177 ; Mem. de Porächartrain, voL ii. pp. 6, 6, 12, 29, 82 ; Mem. de DupUsaU 
Mcmay, vol. xiL pp. 317, 833, 341, 850, 889, 399, 480; Feliee'e Biet, of the Prct^m- 
tante of France^ p. 235 ; Biog. Univ. Vol. xiv. p. 440 ; Tallemant des Biaux, Ststo- 
fiettee, voL v. pp. 48-54. Mr. Smedley, who refers to none of these authorities, ex 
•ept two passages in Duplessis, has given a garbled account of this riof.. See hU 
Hiatwy of the Reftyrrned Religion in France^ voL ii. pp. 119, 120 
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spirit. Although they fonned so small a section of the people, 
they attempted to control the administration of the crown, and, 
by the use of threats, tum all its acts to their own favour 
They would not allow the State to determine what ecclesiasticai 
Councils it should recognize ; they wonld not even permit the 
Hng to choose his own wife. In 1615, without the least pre- 
fcence of complaint, they assembled in large numbers at Greno- 
ble and at Nlmes.*"* The deputies of Grenoble insisted that 
goverament should refuse to acknowledge the Council of Trent;^" 
and both assemblies ordered that the Protestants should prevent 
the marriage of Louis XIII. with a Spanish princess.*^^ They 
laid similar Claims to interfere with the disposal of civil and 
military offices. Shortly after the death of Henry IV., they, in 
an assembly at Saumur, insisted that Sully should be restored to 
some posts from which, in their opinion, he had been unjustly 
removed."* In 1619, another of their assemblies at London de- 
clared, that as one of the Protestant coimcillors of the parlia- 
ment of Paris had become a Catholic, he must be dismissed ; 
and they demanded that, for the same reason, the govemment of 
Lectoure should be taken from Fontrailles, he also having adopt- 
ed the not infrequent example of abandoning his sect in Order to 
adopt a creed sanctioned by the State. "^ 

By way of aiding all this, and with the view of exasperating 
still further religious animosities, the principal Protestant clergy 
put forth a series of works, which, for bittemess of feeling, have 
hardly ever been equaUed, and which it would certainly be im- 
possible to surpass. The intense hatred with which they re- 
garded their Catholic countrymen, can only be fdUy estimated 
by those who have looked into the pamphlets written by the 
French Protestants during the first half of the seventeenth Cen- 
tury, or who have read the laboured and formal treatises of such 
men as Chamier, Drelincourt, Moulin, Thomson, and Vignier. 
Without, however, pausing on these, it will perhaps be thought 
sufficient if, for the sake of brevity, I foUow the mere outline of 
political events. Great numbers of the Protestants had joined 

•** Capefigue'B Richelieu, vol. i. p. 123. 

"■ Capeü^, vol. i. p. 128 ; Bazirty Eist de Louis XIII, voL i. p. 864; Benoisi^ 
Bist, de VEdit de Nantes, vol. ii. p. 188 ; Mem, de Rohan^ vol. i. p. 180. 

"• Gapefigv£s Richelieu, voL i. p. 124 ; MSm, de Pontchartrain, vol. ii. p. 100 ; 
Le Vassor, Bist, de Ltmis XIII, vol. ii. pp. 888, 884. The consequence was, that 
the king was obliged to send a powerful escort to protect his bride against his Prot- 
estant subjects. Mem. de Richelieu, vol. L p. 274. 

^ Oapeßgue's Richelieu, vol. i. p. 88 ; Benoist, Eist de VEdit de NarUes, vol. iL 
pp. 28, 29, 68. 

"* Mkm. de Fontenay Mareuil, vol. \, p. 460 ; Mkm, de Basscmpierre, vol. ii. p. 
161. See a similar instance, in the case of Berger, in Benoist, Eut. de PJSdit dt 
Nantes, voL ii. p. 136, whom the Protestant« sought to deprive bccause "il avoil 
)mtt6 leur relisrion." 
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in the rebellion which, in 1615, was raiaed by Cond6 ;"• and, 
although they were then easfly defeated, they seemed bent od 
trying the issue of a fresh straggle. In B6am, where they were 
unusuaDy numerous,"' they, even during the reign of Henry 
IV., had refüsed to tolerate the Catholic religion ; " their fanati- 
cal clergy,'* says the historian of France, " declaring that it 
would be a crime to permit the idolatiy of the masß/'»«» ThiÄ 
charitable maxim they for many years actively enforced, seizing 
the property of the Catholic clergy, and employing it in support 
of their own chnrches ;"• so that, while in one part of the do- 
minions of the king of France the Protestants were aUowed to 
exercise their religion, they, in another part of his dominions, 
prevented the Catholics from exercising theirs. It was hardly 
to be expected that any govemment would suffer such an anom- 
aly as this ; and, in 1618, it was ordered that the Protestants 
should restore the plunder, and reinstate the Catholics in their 
former possessions. But the reformed clergy, alarmed at so sac- 
rilegious a proposal, appointed a public fast, and inspiriting the 
people to resistance, forced the royal commissioner to fly from 
Pau, where he had arrived in the hope of effecting a peaceful 
adjustment of the claims of the rival parties."® 

The rebellion, thus raised by the zeal of the Protestants, was 
soon put down ; but, according to the confession of Bohan, one 
of the ablest of their leaders, it was the beginning of all their mis- 
fortunesJ" The sword had now been drawn; and the onlyques- 
tion to be decided was, whether France should be govemed ao- 

"* Baztfij Eist, de LouU XIII^ vol. i. p. 881. Sismondi (Hut det FranfaUy toL 
xxii. p. 849) says that they had no good reason for this ; and it is certain that their 
Privileges, so far from being diminished since the Edict of Nantes, had been con- 
firmed and extended. 

^ M. Felioe {Bht of tlü ProiuUirUs oj Franee^ p. 287), says of Lower Navarre 
and B6am, in 1617 : " Three-fourths of the popnlation, some say nine-tenths, be» 
longed to the reformed communion.** This is perhaps orerestimated ; but we know, 
from De Thou, that they formed a majority in B^ani in 1666 1 ** Les Protestans y 
fiissent en plus grand nombre que les Catholiques." D$ Thou^ Hui, ühiv, roh t« 
p. 187. 

^ " lies ministres fanatiqnes d^claroient qu^ils ne pouvaient Sans crime souffHr 
dUns ce pays r^gön^r^ TidolAtrie de la messe.*' JSUmondij Hitt, des Franfois^ toL 
xxii. p. 4i5. 

'** Notice 9vir les Mhnoires de Rohan^ vol. L p. 26. Compare the account given 
by Pontchartrain, who was one of the ministers of Louis XIII., Mhn, de Pontekar- 
train^ vol. ii. pp. 248, 264 ; and see Mhn, de Richelieu^ vol. i. p. 443. 

** Bazif^ Eist de France aous Latda XIII, vol. ii. pp. 62-64. The pith of the 
question was, that ^ Vkdit de Nantes ayant donn6 pouvoir, tant aux catholiquea 
qu'aux huguenots, de rentrer partout dans leurs biens, les eccl^siastiques de Blarn 
d6mand^rent auslost les leurs.*' Mem. de Fontenay Mareuily vol. i. p. 892. 

"^ ** L'aflfaire de B^m, source de tous nos maux." Mem. de Rohan^ voL L p. 
156 ; see also p. 183. And the Protestant Le Yassor says {HUt. de Louis XIII^ voL 
lii. p. 634): *^ L*affaire du B^rn et FassembUe qui se convoqua ensuite ä la Rochelle, 
lont la wrarce v^ritable des malheurs des ^glises röform^ae de France sous la r^ne 
iont J*6cris llustoire." 
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eoiding to the principles of toleration recently established, oi 
according to the maxims of a despotic sect, which, while profes»« 
ing to advocate the right of private judgment, was acting in a 
way that rendered all private judgment impossible. 

Scarcely was the war in B6am brought to an end^ when the 
Protestants determined on making a great effort in the west of 
France."^ The seat of this new struggle was Rochelle, which 
was one of the strongest fortresses in Europe, and was entirely in 
the hands of the Protestants/" who had grown wealthy, partlj 
by their own indnstry, and partly by following the oecnpation of 
public pirates."* In this city, which they believed to be im- 
pregnable,"' they, in December, 1620, held a Great Assembly, 
to which their spiritual chiefs flocked from all parts of France. 
It was soon evident that their party was now govemed by men 
who were bent on the most violent measures. Their great secn- 
lar leaders were, as we have already seen, graduaUy &Uing off ; 
and, by this time, there only remained two of much ability, 
Rohan and Mornay, both of whom saw the inexpediency of theii 
proceedings, and desired that the assembly should peaceably 
separate."* But the authority of the clergy was irresistible ; 
and, by their prayers and exhortations, they easily gained over 
the ordinary Citizens, who were then a gross and uneducated 
body."'' Under their influence, the assembly adopted a course 

''* On the connexion between the proceedings of B6am and those of Bochelle, 
compare Mem, de Montglat^ voL i. p. 83, with Jlem. de JUekelieu, toL ii p. 118, and 
Mkn. de Hohan, vol. i. p. 446. 

*** Their first church was estahlished in 1656 {Rankte Civil Warsin France, vol. 
i. p. 860) ; but, by the reign of Charles IX. the majority of the inhabitants were 
Protestants. See De T%ou, Hist, Univ. toL !▼. p. 268, voL y. p. 879, ad ann. 1662 
and 166'7. 

*** Or, as M. Oapefigue courteonsly pnts it, '* les Rochelois ne respectaient pai 
tonjours les pavillons amis.'* Capeügue^e Richelieu, yoI. L p. 882. A delicate circum- 
locution, unknown to Mezeray, who says {Eist, de France, toL üi. p. 426) in 168'7, 
^ et les Rochelois, qui par le moyen du commerce et de la pirtUerie,^ &c. 

^ " Geste place, que les huguenots tenoient quasy pour imprenable.'* Mhn, de 
Fontenay Mareuil, vol. i. p. 612. ** Cette orgueiUeuse citd, qui se croyoit imprena- 
ble.** Mhn. de Montglat, vol. i. p. 46. Howell, who visited Rochelle in 1620 and 
1622, was greatly Struck by its strength. ffotoelTe Zetters, pp. 46, 47, 108. At p. 
204, he calls it, in his barbarous style, ** the chiefest propugnacle of the Protestant« 
tihere.** Fcr a description of the defences of Rochelle, see De Thxm, Stet, üniv. voL 
tL pp. 616*617 ; and some details worth Consulting in Mezeray, Biet, de France, voL 
fi. pp. 977-980. 

*•• Bazin, Eitt. de L(ym$ XIII, vol. ii. p. 189 ; Siemondi, Eist, des Frangais, voL 
zxii. pp. 480, 481. Rohan himself says (Mem. vol. i. p. 446) : ** Je m^efTor^ de la 
•Sparer.** In a remarkable letter, which Momay wrote ten years before this, he 
shows his apprehensions of the evil that would result from the inoreasing violence 
of his party; and he advises, "que nostre zMe soit temp6r6 de prudence." Mem, 
et Correspcnd. vol. xL p. 122 ; and as to the divisions this caused among the Prot* 
estants, see pp. 164, 610, voL xii. pp. 82, 266 ; and Stdly, CEconomies RoyaUs, voL 
ix. pp. 860, 486. 

>*' " Les seigneurs du pari!, et surtout le sage Duplessis Homay, firent ce qu*ils 
purent pour engager les r^form^s k ne pas provoquer Tautoritö royale pour de« 
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which rendered civil war inevitable. Their first act was an edict, 
by which they at once confiscated all the property belonging tc 
Catholic churches.*«^ They then caused a great seal to be 
Struck ; nnder the authority of which they ordered that the peo- 
ple should be armed, and taxes collected from them for the pur- 
pose of defending their religion.*«® Finally, they drew up the 
regulations, and organized the establishment, of what they 
CftUed the Eeformed Churches of France and of B6am ; and, witli 
B view to facilitate the exercise of their spiritual Jurisdiction, 
they parcelled out France into eight circles, to each of which 
there was allotted a separate general ; who, however, was to be 
accompanied by a clergyman, since the administration, in all its 
parts, was held responsible to that ecclesiastical assembly which 
called it into existence."® 

Such were the forms and pomp of authority assumed by the 
spiritual leaders of the French Protestants ; men by nature des- 
tined to obscurity, and whose abilities were so despicable, that, 
notwithstanding their temporary importance, they have left no 
name in history. These insignificant priests, who, at the best, 
were only fit to mount the piüpit of a country village, now arro- 
gated to themselves the right of ordering the affairs of France, 
imposing taxes upon Frenchmen, confiscating property, raising 
troops, levying war ; and all this for the sake of propagating a 
creed, which was scouted by the country at large as a fonl and 
mischievous heresy. 

In the face of these inordinate pretensions, it was evident 
that the French govemment had no choice, except to abdicate 
its functions, or eise take anns in its own defence.^^* Whatever 
may be the populär notion respecting the necessary intolerance 

canses qui ne pouToient jastifier une guerre civile; mais le pouvoir dans le parti 
avoit pas86 presque absolument aux bourgeois des viiles et aux ministres qui se liv- 
roient aveugl6ment ä leur fanatisme, et ä leur orgueil, et qui ^toient d' autant plua 
applaudis, qu'ils montroient plus de violence.*' Sisrnondiy HisU des Frangais^ vol. 
xxii. p. 478. 

*** " On confisqua les biens des öglises catholiques." LavallSCf Etat, des J^anfmU^ 
roL iü. p. 85 ; and see Capefigue^s Richelieu^ yoI. i. p. 258. 

^^ *^ Ils donnent des commissions d' armer et de faire des impositions sur le 




'^glise romaine.*' Mem, de Richelieu^ vol. U. p. 120. M. Oapefigue 
(Richelieu^ vol. i. p. 259) says that this seal still exists ; but it is not even aJluded to 
by a late writer (Felice^ Eist, ofthe ProtestarUs of Franee^ p. 240), who systematio- 
%ny suppresses every fact unfavourable to his own party. 

*'* Le Vaaeor^ Bist, de Louis XIII^ yoL iv. p. 157 ; Bazin, Eist, de Loms XIIJ^ 
▼oL ii. p. 145 ; Benoist^ Eist, de VEdit de Nantes^ vol. ii. pp. 858-355 ; Capsfigw^^m 
Richelieu^ toI. i. p. 258. 

"* Even Mosheim, who, as a Protestant, was naturally prejudiced in fiiYOur ol 
«he Hnguenots, says, that they had established ** Imperium in imperio ;'" and ha 
Moribes to the violence of their rulers the war of 1621. MoskeiftCs JRceleM, Siai, 
toL ii. pp. 287, 288. 
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of the Catholics, it is an indisputable fact, tliat, early in the 
ßeventeenth Century, they displayed in France a spirit of for- 
bearance, and a Christian charity, to which the Protestants 
could make no pretence. During the tjventy-two years which 
elapsed between the Edict of Nantes and the Assembly of Eo- 
chelle, the goverament, notwithstanding repeated provocations, 
never attacked the Protestants ;*'^* nor did they make any at- 
tempt to destroy the Privileges of a sect, which they were bound 
to consider heretical, and the extirpation of which had been 
deemed by their fathers to be one of the first duties of a Chris- 
tian statesman. 

The war that now broke out lasted seven years, and was un- 
interrupted, except by the short peace, first of Montpelier, and 
afterwards of Kochelle ; neither of which, however, was very 
strictly preserved. But the difference in the views and inten- 
tions of the two parties, corresponded to the difference between 
the classes which govemed them. The Protestants, being influ- 
enced mainly by the clergy, made their object religious domina- 
tion. The Catholics, being led by statesmen, aimed at temporal 
advantages. Thus it was, that circumstances had, in France, 
so completely obliterated the original tendency of these two 
great sects, that, by a singular metamorphosis, the secular prin- 
ciple was now represented by the Catholics, and the theological 
principle by the Protestants. The authority of the clergy, and 
therefore the interests of superstition, were upheld by that very 
party which owed its origin to the diminution of both ; they 
were, on the other band, attacked by a party whose success had 
hitherto depended on the increase of both. If the Catholics tri- 
umphed, the ecclesiastical power would be weakened ; if the 
Protestants triumphed, it would be strengthened. Of this fact, 
so far as the Protestants are concemed, I have just given ample 
proof, collected from their proceedings, and from the language 
of their own synods. And that the opposite, or secular princi- 
ple, predominated among the Catholics, is evident, not only from 
their undeviating policy in the reigns of Henry IV, and Louis 
XIII., but also from another circumstance worthy of note. For, 
their motives were so obvious, and gave such scandal to the 
church, that the pope, as the great protector of religion, thought 
himself bound to reprehend that disregard of theological inter- 
ests which they displayed, and which he considered to be a cry- 
ing and unpardonable offence. In 1622, only one year after the 
Btruggle between the Protestants and Catholics had begun, he 
Btrongly remonstrated with the French govemment upon the 

"* Gompare J/m. de Fontmay MareuU^ voL iL p. 88, with jP7a««an, Hut. db Im 
Diplomatie I^an^aise, vol ii. d. Sßl. 
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Qotorious indecency of which they were guilty, in canying ob 
war agßmßt heretics, not for the purpose of suppressing the here- 
By, but merely with a view of procuring for the state tkose 
temporal advantages which, in the opinion of all pious men, 
onght to be regarded as of subordinate importance.*^^ 

K at this juncture, the Frotestants had carried the day, the 
loss to France wonld have been immense, perhaps irreparabla 
For no. one, who is acqnainted with the temper and character of 
the French Calvinists, can doubt, that if they had obtained pos- 
Bescdon of the govemment, they would have revived those relig- 
ions persecntions which, so far as their power extended, they had 
already attempted to enforce, Not only in their writings, but 
even in the edicts of their assemblies, we find ample proof of 
that meddling and intolerant spirit which, in every age, haa 
characterized ecclesiastical legislation. Indeed, such a spirit is 
the legitimate consequence of the Amdamental assumption fix)m 
which theological lawgivers usually starfc. The clergy are taught 
to consider that their paramount duty is to preserve the puiity 
of the faith, and guard it against the invasions of heresy. When- 
ever, therefore, they rise to power, it almost invariably happens, 
that they carry into politics the habits they have contracted in 
their profession ; and having long been accustomed to consider re- 
Ugious error as criminal, they now naturally attempt to make it 
penal. And as all the European countries have, in the period 
of their ignorance, been once mied by the clergy, just so do we 
find in the law-books of every land those traces of their power 
which the progress of knowledge is gradually effacing. We filnd 
the Professors of the dominant creed enacting laws against the 
Professors of other creeds ; laws sometimes to bum them, some- 
times to exile them, sometimes to take away their civil rights^ 
sometimes only to take away their politioal rights. These are 
the different gradations through which persecution passes ; and 
by observing which, we may measure, in any country, the energy 
of the ecclesiastical spirit. At the same time, the theory by which 
such measures are supported, generally gives rise to other meas- 
ores of a somewhat different, though of an analogous character. 
For, by extending the authority of law to opinions as well as to 
acts, the basis of legislation becomes dangerously enlarged ; the 

"* See the paper of Instructions from Pope Gregory XY., in the appendiz to 
Ranke, die Rom. Päpste, toL iii. pp. 178, 174: "Die Hauptsache aber ist wa« er 
dem Könige von Frankreich Yorstellen soll : 1, dass er ja nicht den Verdacht auf 
rioh laden werde als verfolge er die Protestanten bloss aus Staats-interesse.*' Bazio 
(Hiti, de Louis XIII, vol. iL p. 820) says, that Richelieu attacked the Huguenota 
** Sans aucune id6e de persecution religieuse." See> to the same efifect, Gapefigne^^ 
Richelieu, voL i. p. 274 ; and the candid admissions of the Protestant Le Yassor, is 
bis HieL de Louia XIII, voL v. p. 11. 
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individuality and independence of each man are invaded ; and 
encouragement is given to the enactment of intrasive and vex- 
atious regulations, which are snpposed to perform for morals the 
Service that tue other class of laws performs for religion. Under 
pretence of favouring the practice of virtue, and maintaining the 
purity of Society, men are troubled in their most ordinary pui> 
suits, in the commonest occurrences of life, in their amusements, 
nay, even in the very dress they may be inclined to wear. That 
this is whai has actually been done, raust be known to whoever 
has looked into the writings of the fathers, into the canons of 
Christian Councils, into the different Systems of ecclesiastical law, 
or into the sermons of the earUer clergy. Indeed, all this is so 
natural, that regulations, conceived in the same spirit, were drawn 
up for the govemment of Geneva by the Calvinist clergy, and for 
the govemment of England by Archbishop Cranmer and bis co- 
adjutors ; while a tendency, precisely identical, may be observed 
in the legislation of the Puritans, and, to give a still later in- 
stance, in that of the Methodists. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that, in France, the Protestant clergy, having great power among 
their own party, should enforce a similar discipline. Thus, to 
mention only a few examples, they forbade any one to go to the 
theatre, or even to witness the Performance of private theatri- 
cals.^^* They looked upon dancing as an ungodly amusement, 
and, therefore, they not only strictly prohibited it, but they ordered 
that all dancing-masters should be admonished by the spiritual 
power, and desired to abandon so unchristian a profession. If, 
however, the admonition failed in effecting its purpose, the danc- 
ing-masters, thus remaining obdurate, were to be excommuni- 
cated.^^« With the same pious care did the clergy superintend 
other matters equaUy important. In one of their synods, they 
ordered that all persons should abstain from wearing gay apparel, 
and should arrange their hair with becoming. modesty.'^« In 
another synod, they forbade women to paint ; and they declared, 
that if, after this injunction, any woman persisted in painting^ 
»he should not be aUowed to receive the sacrament.*" To their 
own clergy, as the instructors and shepherds of the flock, there 
was paid an attention stül more scrupulous. The ministers of 
the Word were permitted to teach Hebrew, because Hebrew is a 
sacred dialect, uncontaminated by profane writers. But the 
Greek language, which contains all the philosophy and nearly aU 
the wisdom of antiquity, was to be discouraged, its study laid 

'* QuicJc^t Synodicxtn in Gallia, vol. i. p. Ivii. 
-'• Ibid, ToL i pp. Ivü. 17, 181, voL ii. p. 174. 

^^ ** And both sexes are required to keep modesty in their hAir.** JbuL toI 1 
A. 119. 

"' JOnd. voL L p. 166. 
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aside, its professorship Buppressed. ''^ And, in Order that thti 
mind might not be distracted from spiiitual things, the study of 
chemistry was likewise forbidden ; such a mere earthly pursuit 
being incompatible with the habits of the sacred profession,*" 
Lest, however, in spite of these precautions, knowledge should 
still creep in among the Protestants, other measures were taken 
to prevent even its earliest approach. The clergy, entirely for- 
getting that right of private judgment upon which their seet was 
Founded, became so anxious to protect the unwary from error, 
that they forbade any person to print or publish a work without 
the sanction of the church, in other words, without the sanction 
of the clergy themselves."® When, by these means, they had 
destroyed the possibility of free inquiry, and, so far as they were 
able, had put a stop to the acquisition of all real knowledge, they 
proceeded to guard against another circumstance to which their 
measures had given rise. For, several of the Protestants, seeing 
that under such a System, it was impossible to educate their 
families with advantage, sent their children to some of those cele- 
brated Catholic Colleges, where alone a sound education could then 
be obtained. But the clergy, so soon as they heard of this practice, 
put an end to it, by excommunicating the offending parents ;'" 
and to this there was added an order forbidding them to admit 
into their own private houses any tutor who professed the Catholic 
reügion.*** Such was the way in which the French Protestants 
were watched over and protected by their spiritual masters. Even 
the minutest matters were not beneath the notice of these great 
legislators. They ordered that no person should go to a ball or 
masqnerade;"^^ nor ought any Christian to look at the tricks of con- 
jurors, or at the famous game of goblets, or at the puppet-show; 
neither was he to be present at morris-dances; for all such 
amusements should be suppressed by the magistrates, because they 
excite curiosity, cause expense, waste time.*" Another thing to 

"' Tbe synod of Aless, in 1620, saya, " A minister may at the same time be pro- 
fisHSor in divinity and of the Hebrew tongue. Bnt it is not seemly for him to profess 
the Greek also, because the most of his employment will be taken up in the exposi- 
tion of Pagan and profane authors, unless he be discharged from the ministry." 
Quickes 8ynodicon^ vol. ii. p. 67. Three years later, the synod of Gharenton sup- 
pressed altogether the Greek profMBorships, *•*' as being superfluous and of smaU 
profit." Ibid. vol. ii. p. 115. 

"' The synod of St. Maixant, in 1609, Orders that **colloqaies and synods shall 
have a watchful eye over those ministers who study chemistry, and grievously re» 
prove and censure them.*' Ibid. vol. i. p. 814. 

*" Ibid. vol. i. pp. 140, 194, voL ii. p. 110. 

'"' QuicJe*8 Synodicon, vol. i. pp. Iv. 285, 419, voL Ii. pp. 201,. 609, 616. Compar« 
Btnaist, Bist, de CEdU de NaiUes, yoL ii p. 478. 

'" Quick*» Synodicon^ voL ii. p. 81. 

» Ibid. vol. ii. p, 174. 

** t<All Christian magistrates are advised not in the least to suffer them, becauft 
It feedfl foolish curiosity, puts upon unnecessary expenses, and wastes üme." Jbid 
toL l p. 194. 
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be attended to, is tlie names that are 'bestowed in baptism« A child 
may have two christiaii names, though one is preferable.*«* Great 
care however, is to be observed in their selection. They ought to be 
taken from the Bible, but they onght not to be Baptist or Angel; 
neither should any infant receive a name which has been for- 
merly used by tbe Pagans.*" Wben the chüdren are grown up, 
there are other regulations to which they must be subject. The 
clergy declared that the faithful mnst by no means let their hair 
grow long, lest by so doing they indulge in the luxury of " las- 
civious curls."*" They are to make their garments in snch a 
manner as to avoid " the new-fangled fashions of the world :" 
they are to have no tasseis to their dress : their gloves must be 
without silk and ribands : they are to abstain from fardingales : 
they are to beware of wide sleeves.*^® 

Those readers who have not studied the history of ecclesias- 
tical legislation, will perhaps be surprised to find, that men of 
gravity, men -who had reached the years of discretion, and were 
assembled together in solemn Council, should evince such a pry- 
ing and puenle spirit ; that they should display such miserable 
and childish imbecility. But, whoever will take a wider survey 
of human affairs, wiQ be inclined to blame, not so much the 
legislators, as the System of which the legislators formed a 
part. For as to the men themselves, they merely acted after 
their kind, They only foUowed the traditions in which they 
were bred. By virtue of their profession, they had been accus- 
tomed to hold certain views, and, when they rose to power, it was 
natural that they should carry those views into effect ; thus trans- 
planting into the law-book the maxims they had already preached 
in the pulpit. Whenever, therefore, we read of meddlmg inquis- 
itive, and vexatious regulations imposed by ecclesiastical author- 
ity, we should remember, that they are but the legitimate result 
of the ecclesiastical spirit ; and that the way to remedy such 
grievances, or to prevent their occurrence, is not by vainly labour* 
ing to change the tendencies of that class from whence they pro- 
ceed, but rather by confining the class within its proper limits, 
by jealously guarding against its earhest encroachments, by 

*^ This was a very knotty question for the theologians ; but it was at length 
decided in the affirmative by the synod of Saumur: **0n the 18th articie of the 
Barne chapter, the deputies of Poictou demanded, whether two names might be 
giren a child at baptism f To which it was replied : The thing was indifferent 
howerer, parents were advised to exeroise herein Christian simplicity.** JUd 
ToL i. p. 178. 

"• Ibid. Tol. i. pp. xlvi. 2Ö. 

"^ I quote the language of the synod of Gastres, in 1626. Und. yoL ü. p. 174. 

'^ Outc^s Syncdkon^ yol. i. p. 166, toL iL pp. 7, 174, 574, 588. In the same way, 
khe Spanish clergy, early in the present Century, attempted to regulate the dress of 
women. See Doblado'a Letterafrom Spain, pp. 202-205: a good illustration of th« 
Identity of tbe ecclesiastical spirit, whether it be Gatholic or Protestant. 
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taking every opportunity of lessening its influence, and finally, 
when the progress of ßociety will justify so great a step, by de- 
priving it of that political and legislative power which, though 
gradually falling from its hands, it is, eyen in the most civilized 
conntries^ still iJlowed in some degree to retain. 

But, setting aside these general considerations, it will, at all 
events, be admitted, that I have coUected sufficient evidence tc 
indicate what would have happened to France, if the Protestants 
had obtained the upper band. After the facts which I have 
brought forward, no one can possibly doubt, that if such a mis- 
fortune had occorred, the liberal and, considering the age, the 
enlightened policy of Heniy IV. and Louis XIII. would have 
been destroyed, in Order to make way for that gloomy and austere 
System which, in every age, and in every country, has been found 
to be the natural fruit of ecclesiastical power. To put, therefore, 
the question in its proper form, instead of saying that there was 
a war between hostile creeds, we should rather say that there wai» 
a war between rival classes. It was a contest, not so much be- 
tween the Catholic religion and the Protestant religion, as be- 
tween Oatholic laymen and Protestant clergy. It was a struggle 
between temporal interests and theological interests, — ^between 
the spirit of the present and the spirit of the past. And the 
point now at issue was, whether France should be govemed by 
the civil power or by the spiritual power, — ^whether she should 
be ruled according to the large views of secular statesmen, or 
according to the narrow notions of a factious and intolerant 
priesthood. 

The Protestants having the great advantage of being the ag- 
gressive party, and being, moreover, inflamed by a religious zeal 
unknown to their opponents, might, under ordinary circum- 
stances, have succeeded in their hazardous attempt ; or, at all 
events, they might have protracted the struggle for an indefinite 
period. But, fortunately for France, in 1624, only three year« 
after the war began, Richelieu assumed the direction of the gov- 
emment. He had for some years been the secret adviser of the 
queen-mother, into whose mind he had always inculcated the 
necessity of complete toleration.»" When placed at the head oi 
aflfiairs, he pursued the same policy, and attempted in every waj 
to conciliate the Protestants. The clergy of his own party were 
constantly urging him to exterminate the heretics, whose pres* 

"* On his influence orer her in and after 1616, see Z« VoMsoTy Hut» d$ LouU 
2Cni, ToL ii. p. 608 ; Msm. de PonUhartrain, toI. ü. p. 240 ; Mhn. de Montfflat, ToL 
^ p. 28 ; and compare, in 3ihn, de Biehelieu, yoL iL pp. 198-200, the oarious argu- 
ments which he put in her mouth respecting the impolioy of maiasg war on tlie 
Protestants. 
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ence tbey thought polluted France.*»" But Bichclien, having 
only seciüar objects, refused to embitter the contest by tximing 
it into a religious war. He wag detennined to cbastize tbe re 
bellion^ but be would not punisb tbe beresy. Even wbile tbe war 
was raging, be wonld not revoke tbose edicts of toleration, by 
wbicb tbe füll liberty of religious worsbip was granted to tbe 
Protestants. And wben tbey, in 1626, sbowed signs of com- 
punction, or at all events of fear, be publicly confirmed tbe 
Edict of Nantes/** and be granted tbem peace ; altbougb, as be 
says, be knew tbat by doing so, be sbould fall under tbe suspi* 
cion of tbose ^^ wbo so greatly afPected tbe name of zealous Gatb- 
olics/'*»* A few months afterwards, war again broke out; and 
tben it was tbat Bicbelieu detennined on tbat celebrated siege 
of Bocbelle, wbicb, if brougbt to a successful issue, was sure to 
be a decisive blow against the Frencb Protestants. Tbat be was 
moved to tbis bazardous undertaking solely by secular considera- 
tions, is evident, not only fiom tbe general spirit of bis preceding 
policy, but also from bis subsequent conduct. Witb tbe details 
of tbis famous siege, bistory is not concemed, as sucb matters 
bave no value, except to military readers. It is enougb to say 
tbat, in 1628, Bocbelle was taken ; and tbe Protestants, wbo 
bad been induced by tbeir clergy*" to continue to resist long 
after relief was bopeless, and wbo, in consequence, bad suffered 
tbe most dreadful bardsbips, were obliged to surrender at discre- 
tion.*»* Tbe Privileges of tbe town were revoked, and its mag- 
istrates removed ; but tbe great minister, by wbom tbese tbings 
were effected, stiÜ abstained fix)m tbat religious persecution to 
wbicb be was urged.**^ He granted to tbe Protestants tbe toi- 

^ In 1625, the Archbishop of Lyons wrote to Richelieu, nrging him ** assi^ger 
la Rochelle, et ch&tier ou pour mieux dire, exterminer les huguenots, tonte autre 
affaire cessante.** Badn^ Eist, de Louia JCIIIy vol. ii. p. 276. See also, on the 
anxiety of the clergy in the reign of Lonis XIII. to destroj the Protestants, Benoist, 
Hiit, de VEdit de Nantes, yoL ii. pp. 166, 166, 282, 246, 888, 8'78-879, 427 ; Bumondi^ 
Eist, des Franfais, vol. xxli. p. 486. 

"* He confirmed it in March, 1626; Flcasan, Bist, de la Diplomatie Franfaise^ 
▼oL ii. p. 899 ; and also in the preceding January. See Benoist, Eist, de VEdit d^ 
NanteSy toI. ii. appendix, pp. 77, 81. 

"^ *^ Ceux qui afiTectent autant le nom de z^l^s catholiqnes.^ Mhm. de RiekdUu^ 
▼ol. üi. p. 16 ; and at p. 2, he, in the same year (1626), says, that he was opposed by 
those who had " un trop ardent et pr^cipit6 d^r de ruiner les huguenots.'* 

*■ SismoruUy Eist, des Franfais, vol xxiii. p. 66. 

''^ On the sufferings of the inhabitants, see extract from the Dupuis Mss., in 
Capeßffve's Richelieu, vol. i. p. 861. Fontenay Mareuil, who was an eye-witness, 
nys, that the besieged, in some instances, ate their own children ; and that the 
Durial-grounds were guarded, to prevent the corpms from being dug up and tumed 
Into food. Mem, de Fontenay Mareuil, vol. ii. p. 119. 

^ And in which he would most assuredly have been supported by Louis Xm. ; 
of wbom an intelligent writer says : ** II 6toit plein de pi6t6 et de zele pour le ser» 
▼ioe de Dieu et pour la grandeur de P^glise ; et sa plus sensible joie, en prenant lia 
Rocheile et les autres places qu'il prit, fut de penser quMl chasseroit de» son royaume 
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eiation which he had o£fered at an earlier period, and he fonnally 
conceded the free exercise of their public worship.*»* But, such 
was their infatuation^ that because he likewise restored the ex- 
ercise of the Catholic religion, and thus gave to the conquerora 
the same liberty that he had granted to the conquered, the Prot- 
estants miirmured at the indulgence ; they could not bear the 
idea that their eyes should be offended by the Performance of 
Popish rites.^^' And their indignation waxed so high, that the 
next year they, in another part of France, again rose in arms. 
As, however, they were now stripped of their principal resources, 
they were easily defeated ; and, their existence as a political &c- 
tion being destroyed, they were, in reference to their reUgion, 
treated by Richelieu in the same manner as before."* To the 
Protestants generaUy, he confirmed the privilege of preaching 
and of performing the other ceremonies of their creed."* To 
their leader, Bohan, he granted an amnesty, and, a few years 
afterwards, employed him in important public Services. After 
this, the hopes of the party were destroyed ; they never again 
rose in arms, nor do we find any mention of them until a much 
later period, when they were barbarously persecuted by Louis 
XIV.2"o But from aU such intolerance Richelieu sedulously 
abstained ; and having now cleared the land from rebellion, he 
embarked in that vast scheme of foreign policy, of which I have 
already given some account, and in which he clearly showed that 
bis proceedings against the Protestants had not been caused by 
hatred of their reUgious tenets. For, the same party which he 
attacked at home, "he supported abroad. He put down the 
French Protestants, because they were a turbulent faction that 
troubled the State, and wished to suppress the exercise of all 
opinions imfavourable to themselves. But, so far from carrying 

les h^r^tiqiies, et qu^il le purgeroit par cette Yoie des diff^rentes religions qui gätent 
et infectent Töglise de Dieu. Mem, de Mottevüle, vol. L p. 425, edit. Petitot, 1824. 

*** £aziny Mist, de Louis Xllly vol. ii. p. 428 ; Sismondi, HisU des Fran^aUj yoL 
zxiii. p. 77 ; Capefigue^s Richelieu^ vol. i. p. 867 ; Mhru de Fonienay Mareuil^ vol. iL 
p. 122. 

^ ** Les huguenots murmuraient de voir le r^tablissement de F^glise romaine 
au sein de leur yille.^* Capefigue's Richelieu^ vol. i. p. 869. 

^ ^* Dds qu^il ne s^agit pms d^un porti polltique, il conc^da, comme 4 la Bochelle, 
la libert6 de conscience et la facult^ de pröche." Gapefigue^s Richelieu^ voL L p. 
881. Compare 8medley's Eist, ofthe Re/ormed Religum in France^ yoL üi. p. 201, 
with Memoirea de Richelieu, vol. Iv. p. 484. 

'** The Edict of Nismes, in 1629, an important document, willbe found in Quiek'e 
Synodieanj voL i. pp. xcvi.-ciii. and in Renoiet, Bist de P£kiit de Nantes, vol. ii. ap- 
pendix, pp. 92-98 ; and a commentary on it in Bazin, Eist, de Loms XIII, voL iiu 
pp. 86-88. M. Bazin, unfortunately for the reputation of this otherwise valuable 
work, never quotes his authorities. 

*** In 1688, their own historian says : ^* les R^formez ne £u8oient plus de party." 

Benoisiy Eist, de VEdit de Nantes^ voL iL p. 682. Compare Sir Thomas Hanmer's 

coount of F*ance, in 1648, in Bvnbury's Ccrrespond. of Eamner, p. 809, Lond. 1888. 
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on a crasade against their reL'gion^ he^ as I have already observed, 
encouraged it in other countries ; and, though a bishop of the 
Catholic church, he did not hesitate, by treaties, by money, and 
by force of anns, to support the Protestants against the House 
of Austria, maintain the Lutherans against the Emperor of Ger- 
many, and uphold the Oalvinists against the King of Spain. 

I have thus endeavoured to draw a slight, though, I tnist, a 
clear outline, of the events which took place in France during 
the reign of Louis XIII., and particularly during that part of it 
which included the administration of Kichelieu. But such oc- 
currences, important as they are, only formed a single phase of 
that larger development which was now displaying itself in nearly 
every brauch of the national intellect. They were the mere po- 
litical expression of that bold and sceptical spirit which cried 
havoc to the prejudices and superstitions of men. For, the gov- 
erament of Kichelieu was successful, as well as progressive ; and 
no govemment canunite these two quaUties, unless its measures 
harmonize with the feelings and temper of the age. Such an 
administration, though it facüitates progress, is not the cause of 
it, but is rather its measure and Symptom. The cause of the 
progress lies far deeper, and is govemed by the general tendency 
of the time. And as the different tendencies observable in suc- 
cessive generations depend on the difference in their knowledge> 
it is evident, that we can only understand the working of the 
tendencies, by taking a wide view of the amount and character 
of the knowledge. To comprehend, therefore, the real nature of 
the great advance made during the reign of Louis XIII., it be- 
comes necessary that I should lay before the reader some evi- 
dence respecting those higher and more important facts, which 
historians are apt to neglect, but without which the study of the 
past is an idle and trivial pursuit, and hiötory itself a harren field, 
which, bearing no fruit, is unworthy of the labour that is wasted 
on the cultivation of so ungrateful a soil. 

It is, indeed, a very observable fact, that whüe Eichelieu, with 
such extraordinary boldness, was secularizing the whole System 
of French politics, and by Ins disregard of ancient interests, wag 
ietting at naught the most ancient traditions, a course precisely 
similar was being pursued, in a stül higher department, by a 
man greater than he ; by one, who, if I may express my own 
opinion, is the most profound among the many eminent thinkeru 
France has produced. I speak of B6n6 Descartes, of whom the 
least that can be said is, that he effected a revolution more deci- 
sive than has ever been brought about by any other single mind. 
With his mere physical discoveries we are not now concerned, 
because in this Introduction I do not pretend to trace the pro- 

37 
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gress of science, except in those epochs which indicate a new toro 
in the habits of national thonght. Bat I may remind the reader, 
that he was the first who snccessfdlly applied algebra to geome- 
ijj'301 tjjat he pointed out the important law of the sines ;^^ 
that in an age in which optical instrumenta were extremely im- 
perfecta he cUscovered the changes to which light is subjected in 
the eye by the crystalline lens ;'"' that he directed attention to 
the consequences resulting from the weight of the atmosphere ;^^* 

**' Thomas (Biege, in (Euvtm de Desearies, roL L p. 82) says, " cet instniment, 
o*eft Descartes qui Ta cr66 ; c*est Fapplication de Falgdbre ä la g^om^trie.** And 
this, in the highest sense, is strictlj true ; for although Yieta and two or three othera 
in the sixteenth Century had anticipated this 8tep, we owe entirely to Descartes the 
magnificent discoverj of the possibility of applying algebra to the geometry of 
curves, he being undoubtedly the first who expressed them by algebraic eqnations. 
See Mbntuela, Stet, des MatMmat. toL L pp. '704, 705, voL ii. p. 120, toL üu p. 64. 

*^ The Statements of Huygens and of Isaac Yossius to the effect that Descartes 
had Seen the papers of Snell before Publishing his discovery, are unsupported bj 
any direct CTidence ; at least none of the historians of science, so far as I am aware, 
have brought forward any. So strong, however, is the disposition of mankind at 
large to depreciate great men, and so general is the desire to convict them of 
plagiarism, that this Charge, improbable in itself, and only resting on the testimonj 
of two envlous rivals, has been not only revived by modern writers, but bas been, 
even in our own time, spoken of as a well-established and notorious fact ! The 
flimsy basis of this accusation is clearly exposed by M. Bordas Demoulin, in his val- 
uable work Le Cartesianieme, Paris, 1843, voL iL pp. 9*12; while, on the other side 
of the question, I refer with regret to Sir D. Breweter on the Progrese of Optiee, SeC' 
ond Report of British Aeeociation, pp. 809, 810 ; and to WhewelPs iBeU of the Jt^ 
ductive ScieneeSj vol. iL pp. 879, 602, 608. 

*' See the interesting remarks of Sprengel {Stet, de la Jfedeeine, vol. iy. pp. 271, 
272), and (Euvree de Descartes, toL iv. pp. 871 seq. What makes this the more 
observable is, that the study of the crystalline lens was neglected long after the 
death of Descartes, and no attempt made for more than a hundred years to com- 
plete his views by ascertaining its intimate structure. Indeed, it is said (^JTiomsorC» 
Animal Chemistry, p. 612) that the crystalline lens and the two humours were first 
analyzed in 1802. Compare Simonis Anitnal Cftemistry, yoI. ii. pp. 419-421 ; HenU^ 
TraitS d* Anatomie, vol. i. p. 867 ; Lepelletier, Physiologie AfediccUe, vol. üi. p. 160 ; 
Mayo^s Human Physiol. p. 279 ; Blainville, Physiol. comparee, vol. üi. pp. 826-828 ; 
none of whom refer to any analysis earlier than the nineteenth Century. I notiee 
this partly as a contribution to the history of our knowledge, and partly as proving 
how slow men have been in following Descartes, and in completing his views ; for, 
as M. Blainville justly observes, the chemical laws of the lens must be understood, 
before we can exhaustively generalize the optical laws of its refraction ; so that, in 
(act, the researches of Berzelius on the eye are complemental to those of Descartes. 
The theory of the limitation of the crystalline lens according to the descending scmle 
of the animal kingdom, and the connexion between its development and a general 
increase of sensuous perception, seem to have been little studied ; but Dr. Grant 
(OomparcUive AncUomy, p. 262) thinks that the lens exists in some of the rotiüera; 
while in regard to its origin, I find a curious Statement in Müllef^e PhyUology, voL 
L p. 450, that after its removal in mammals, it has been reproduced by its matrix, 
the capsule. (If this can be relied on, it will teil against the Suggestion of Schwann, 
who supposes, in his Microscopical Besearches, 1847, pp. 87, 88, that its mode oj 
life is vegetable, and that it is not " a secretion of its capsule.**) As to its probable 
«xistence in the hydrozoa, see Bymer Joneis Animal Kingdom, 1866, p. 96, ^ re- 
garded either as a crystalline lens, or an otolithe ;" and as to ita embryonic develofH 
ment, see Burdach, Traitä de Physiologie, voL ÜL pp. 485-488. 

*^ Torricelli first weighed the air, in 1648. Brandts Chemistry, toL L p. 860; 
LesHiis Natural Philosophy, p. 419 : but there is a letter from Descartes, written ss 
early as 1681, ** oü il explique le ph^nom^ne de la Suspension du mercwe dana ud 
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md that he, moreover,(ietected the causes of the rainbow,«'» that 
Singular phenomenon, with which, in the eyes of the vulgär, some 
theological superstitions are still connected.^®* At the same 
time, and as if to combiue the most varied forms of excellence, 
he is not only allowed to be the first geometrician of the age,'" 
but, by the cleamess and admirable precision of bis style, he be- 
came one of the founders of French prose.^" And although he 
vras constantly engaged in those lofty inquiries into the nature 
of the human mind, which can never be studied without wonder, 
I had almost said can never be read without awe, he combined 
with them a long course of laborious experiment upon the animal 
frame, which raised him to the highest rank among the anato- 
mists of bis time.^"» The great discovery made by Harvey of 
the circulation of the blood, was neglected by most of bis con- 
temporaries ;*'' but it was at once recognized by Descartes, who 

tuyau ferm6 par en haut, en Fattrihuant au poids de la colonne d^air ^ler^e Jusqu^ao 
de]A des nues/' Bordas- Denundin, U CartesianiwM^ vol. i. p. 811. And Montuola 
(HUL des McUhhncU. toI. ii. p. 206) says of Descartes, *' nous avons des preuves que 
ce philosophe reconnut avant Torricelli la pesanteur de Tair.** Descartes himself 
says, that he suggested the subsequent experiment of PascaL (Euvret de DeacarUM^ 
ToL X. pp. 844, 361. 

'^ Dr. Whewell, who has treated Descartes with marked injustice, does never- 
theless allow that he is ** the genuine author of the explanation of the rainbow.** 
Bist of t?te Indue, Sciences^ vol. ii. pp. 880, 884. See also BoyWs Wcrk»^ toI. iü. 
p. 189 ; 7%am8on^8 Eist, ofthe Royal Society^ p. 864 ; HaXlatrCs Idt. of Bhtrope, Tol. 
üi. p. 206 ; (Euvrea de Descartes^ voL i. pp. 47, 48, vol. t. pp. 266*284. On the 
theory of the rainbow as known in the present Century, see KaemU^ Cowrse of 
MeteoTology^ pp. 440-446 ; and Forhee on Meteorology, pp. 126-180, in Report of 
British Association foT 1840. Gompare Leüie^s Natural PJdhsophyy p. 681 ; Pouillet^ 
Elhnens de Physiqite^ vol. ii. p. 188. 

"^ The Hebrew notion of the rainbow is well known ; and for the ideas of other 
nations on this subject, see Prichard^s Physical Bistory ofMankindy voL v. pp. 164, 
176 ; Kames^s Sketches of the History of Man, vol iv. p. 262, Edinb. 1788 ; and 
Burdaeh's Physiologie^ vol. v. pp. 646, 647, Paris, 1839. 

*** Thomas calls him ** le plus grand g6omdtre de son siöcle.** (Euvres de Des- 
earteSf voL i. p. 89. Sir W. HamUton {Discussions on Philosophy, p. 271) says, 
'* the greatest mathematician of the age ;"" and Montucla can find no one but Plato 
to compare with him r ** On ne sauroit donner une id^e plus juste de oe qu'a M 
'öpoque de Descartes dans la göomötrie moderne, qn^en la comparant k celle de 

Piaton dans la g6om6trie ancieune De möme enfin que Piaton prepara par sa 

d^ouverte Celles des Archim^de, des ApoUonius, &c., on peut dire que Descartes a 
)«tt^ les fondemens de celles qui illustrent aujourd^hui les Newton, les Leibnitz, kcJ" 
Montuela, Bist, des Mathhnat, voL ii. p. 112. 

*^ *' Descartes Joint encore ä ses autres titres, celui d^avoir it6 un des crdatenrs 
de notre langue.^* Biog» ühiv. voL xi. p. 164. Sir James Mackintosh {Dissert» on 
Ethical Philos. p. 186) has also noticed the influence of Descartes in forming the 
style of French writers ; and I think that M. Cousin has somewhere made a similar 
ramftrk. 

*** Thomas says, '* Descartes eut aussi la gloire d*6tre un des premiers anatomistes 
de son siöcle.*' (Euvres de Descartes, voL i. p. 66 ; see also p. 101. In 1689, Des- 
cartes writes to Mersenne {(Euvres, vol. vüi. p. ioo) that he had been engaged 
** depuis onze ans" in studying comparative anatomy by dissection. Compare p. 
174, and vol. i. pp. 176-184. 

•" Dr. Whewell {Bist of the Inductive Sciences, vol. üi p. 440) says, " It was 
for the most part readily accepted by bis countrymen ; but that abroad it had tc 
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made it the basis of the physiological part of bis work on Man.*' 
He likewise adopted the discovery of the lacteals by Aselli,"« 
which, like every great tnith yet laid before the world, was, at 
its first appearance, not only disbelieved, but covered with rid- 
icule.8" 

These things might have been sufficient to rescue even the 
physical labours of Descartes from the attacks constantly made 
on them by men who either have not studied bis works, or eise, 
having studied them, are unable to understand their merit. But 
the glory of Descartes, and the influeoce he exercised over bis 
age, do not depend even on such Claims as these. Putting them 
aside, he is the author of what is emphatically called Modem 
Philosophy.*** He is the originator of that great System and 
method of metaphysics, which, notwithstanding its errors, bas 
the undoubted merit of having given a wonderfiil impulse to the 
European mind, and communicated to it an activity which bas 
been been made available for other purposes of a different charac- 
ter. Besides this, and superior to it, there is another Obligation 
which we are under to the memory of Descartes. He deserves 

encounter considerable Opposition.** For this no authority is quoted ; and yet one 
woiild be glad to know who told Dr. Whewell that the discoverj was readily ac- 
cepted. So far from meeting in England with ready acceptancCf it was during many 
years ahnost universally denied. Aubrey was assured by Harvey that in conse- 
quence of his book on the Circulation of the Blood he lost much of his practice, waa 
believed to be crackbrained, and was opposed by ** all the physicians." Avbre^% 
Letters and Lives^ vol. ü. p. 383. Dr. Willis (Life of Harvey^ p. ili. in Harvet^u 
Works, edit. Sydenham Society, 1847) says, "Harvey^s views were at first rejected 
almost universally.'* Dr. Elliotson (Buman Physiology, p. 194) says, ** His imme- 
diate reward was general ridicule and abuse, and a great diminution of his practice.** 
Broussais (Examen des Doctrines Midicales, vol. i. p. vii.) says, '* Harvey passa pour 
fou quand il annon^a la d^couverte de la circulation.** MnaUy, Sir William Temple, 
who belongs to the generation subsequent to Harvey, and who, indeed, was not 
bom imtil some years after the discovery was made, mentions it in his works in 
such a manner as to show that even then it was not universaUy received by educa- 
ted men. See two curious passages, which have escaped the notice of the histoiian« 
of phvsiology, in Works of Sir W Temj^e, vol. iii. pp. 293, 469, 8vo, 1814. 

'" " Taken by Descartes as the basis of his physiology, in his work on Man." 
WTuwelPs Hist, ofthe Induc, Sdences, vol. iii. p. 441. '* R6n6 Descartes se d^clars 
an des premiers en faveur de la doctrine de la circulation.** lUnouardy Eist, de la 
Medeeiney vol. ii. p. 163. See also Bordas Demoulin, le Cartesianismey voL ü. p. 324 ; 
and CEuvres de Descartes^ vol. i. pp. 68, 179, vol. iv. pp. 42, 449, voL ix. pp. 159, 
S82. Compare Willis's Life of Harvey^ p. xlv. in Harvey's Works, 

*^ *^ Les veines blanches, dites lactees, qu'Asellius a döcouvertes depuis pev 
dans le mösent^re.** De la Formation du Fmtus^ sec. 49, in (Euvres de J)escarU9f 
vol. iv, p. 483. 

•" Even Harvey denied it to the last. Sprengel^ Hist, de la Mid, voL iv. ppu 
203, 204. Compare Harvey's Works^ edit. Sydenham Soc. pp. 605, 614. 

'" M. Cousin (Hist, de la PhÜos, II. s^rie, vol. i. p. 39) saye of Descartes, *' son 
premier ouvrage ^crit en fran9ai8 est de 1637. C*e8t donc de 1687 que date la phi« 
losophie moderne.** See the same work, I. s6rie, vol. iii. p. 77 ; and compare /S^w^ 
art^s Philos, of the Mindy vol. l pp. 14, 529, with Möge de Parent^ in (Euwts db 
Fontenelle, Paris, 1766, vol. v. p. 444, and voL vi. p. 318 : *' Cart^sien, oo, §i FoB 
«^out, philosophe moderne.** 
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the gratitnde of posterity, not so much on account of what he 
built up, as on account of what he pnlled down. His life waa 
one great and successAil warfare against the prejndices and tra- 
ditions of man. He was great as a Creator, but he was far 
greater as a destroyer. In this respect he was the true successor 
of Luther, to whose laboürs his own were the fitting Supplement. 
He completed what the great German reformer had left un- 
done.2** g^ }^Ye to the old Systems of philosophy precisely the 
same relation that Luther bore to the old Systems of religion. 
He was the great reformer and liberator of the European intel- 
lect. To prefer, therefore, even the most successfdl discoverers 
of physical laws, to this great innovator and disturber of tradi- 
tion, is just as if we should prefer knowledge to freedom, and 
beHeve tiiat science is better than liberty. We must, indeed, 
always be grateful to those eminent thinkers, to whose labours 
we are indebted for that vast body of physical truths which we 
now possess. But, let us reserve the hxll measure of our hom- 
age for those far greater men, who have not hesitated to attack 
and destroy the most inveterate prejudices ; men who, by le- 
moving the pressure of tradition, have purified the very source 
and fountain of our knowledge, and secured its fature progress, 
by Casting off obstacles in presence of which progress was im- 
possible.^** 

It will not be expected, perhaps it will hardly be desired, 
that I should enter into a complete detail of the phflosophy of 
Descartes ; a philosophy which, in England at least, is rarely 
studied, and, therefore, is often attacked. But it will be necessa- 
ly to give such an account of it as will show its analogy with 
the anti-theological policy of Bichelieu, and wiU thus enable us 
to see the fall extent of that vast movement which took place 
in France before the accession of Louis XIY. By this means, 
we shaU be able to understand how the daring innovations of the 
great minister were so successfdl, since they were accompanied 
and reinforced by corresponding innovations in the natiomil in* 
tellect; thus affording an additional instance of the way in which 

*^* " DescArtes avait 6tabli dans le domaine de la pensöe l^d6pendance absoluto 
de la raison ; ilavait d6clar4 ä la scolastique et ä la th6ologie que Tesprit de lliomme 
ne pouTait plus relever que de r^vidence qu^il aurait obtenue par lui-m4me. Ge 
aue Luther avait commenc6 dans la religion, le g^nie fran^ais si actif et si prompt 
''importait dans la philosophie, et Ton peut dire k la double gloire de TAllemagne 
e^i de la France que Descartes est le fils ain6 de Luther.'* LemUnier^ Philos, du 
Droits Yol. ii. p. 141. See also, on the philosophy of Descartes as a product of the 
Reformation, WartTt Ideal of a Christian ChureK, p. 498. 

*'* For, as Turgot finely says, '* ce n'est pas Terreur qul s*oppo8e aux progrte de 
jk TkniA, Ce sont la mollesse, Tentötement, Tesprit de routine, tout ce qiü porte ^ 
i^naetion.'* JPefuee»^ in CEuvres de Turgot, voL ii. p. 84S. 
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fche political history of every country is to be explained by th€ 
history of itß intellectual progress. 

In 1637, when BicheUeu was at the heiglit of bis power, 
Descartes pxiblished tbat great work wbicb be bad long been 
meditatingy and wbicb was tbe first open annonncement of the 
new tendencies of tbe Frencb mind. To tbis work be gave the 
name of a " Metbod ;" and, assuredly, tbe metbod is tbe most 
alien to wbat is commonly called tbeology tbat can possibly be 
conceived. Indeed, so far from being tbeological, it is essentially 
and exclußively psycbologicaL Tbe tbeological metbod rests on 
ancient records, on tradition, on tbe voice of antiquity. The 
metbod of Descartes rests solely on tbe conscionsness eacb man 
bas of tbe Operations of bis own mind. And, lest any one sbould 
mistake tbe meaning of tbis, be, in subseqnent worhs, developed 
it at great lengtb, and witb unrivalled cleamess. For bis main 
object was to popularize tbe views wbicb be pnt forward. Tbere- 
fore, says Descartes, " I write in Frencb ratber tban in Latin, 
because I trust tbat tbey wbo only employ tbeir simple and 
natiye reason will estimate my opinions more fairly tban tbey 
wbo only believe in ancient books/*^*'^ So strongly does be in- 
sist npon tbis, tbat almost at tbe beginning of bis first work, he 
cantions bis readers against tbe common error of looking to an- 
tiquity for knowledge; and be reminds tbem tbat " wben men 
are too curious to know tbe practices of past ages, tbey generally 
remain very ignorant of tbeir own/'*** 

Indeed, so far from following tbe old plan of searcbing for 
tmtb in tbe records of tbe past, tbe great essential of tbis new 
pbilosopby is to wean ourselves from aU such associations, and, 
beginning tbe acqnisition of knowledge by tbe work of destruc- 
tion, first pnU down, in order tbat afterwards we may build np.»'» 
Wben I, says Descartes, set fortb in tbe pursiiit of truth, I 
found tbat the best way was to reject every tbing I bad bitberto 
received, and pluck ont all my old opinions, in order tbat I 
migbt lay tbe foundation of tbem afresb : believing tbat, by tbis 
means, I sbould more easily accomplisb tbe great scbeme of life, 
tban bybuilding on an old basis, and supporting myself by prin- 
ciples wbicb I bad leamed in my youth, witbout examining if 

"* ** Et si j^dcrifl en fran^aia, qui est la langue de mon pays, plut^t qu^en latin, 
qui est Celle de mes pr6cepteun, c*08t ä cause que j^esp^re que ceux qui ne ae ser- 
Tent que de leur raison naturelle toute pure, jngeront mieux de mes opinions que 
•eux qui ne croient qu^aux liyres anciens.*' VUeaun d§ la MethodA, in (Euoret cU 
De»eari$8^ toI. i. pp. 210, 211. 

"• Ihid, Tol. L p. 127. 

"• " Er fing also rom Zweifel an, und ging durch denselben zur Gewissbeif 
Iber.** Tennemann, Geuh. der PMlot. toI. x. p. 218. Compare Seeond Dix^cun e« 
8or6onn<, in (Euvree de Turgoi, yoL ii. p. 89. 
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tiiey were reaUy true.^*" " I, therefore, will occupy myself freelj 
and eamestly in effecting a general destruction of all my old 
opinions/'*"* Por, if we woidd know aU the traths that can be 
known, we mnst, in the first place, free ourselves from our preju- 
dices, and make a point of rejecting those things which we have 
received, until we have subjected them to a new examination,*** 
We, therefore, must derive our opinions, not from tradition, but 
from ourselves. We must not pass judgment upon any subject 
which we do not clearly and distinctly understand ; for, even if 
such a judgment is correct, it can only be so by accident, not 
having solid ground on which to support itself^** But, so far 
are we from this State of indifference, that our memory is ftdl of 
prejudices :^^* we pay attention to words rather than to things ;^** 
and, being thus slaves to form, there are too many of us who 
" believe themselves religious, when, in fect, they are bigoted 
and superstitious ; who think themselves perfect because they 
go much to church, because they ofken repeat prayers, because 
they wear short hair, because they fast, because they give alms. 
These are the men who imagine themselves such friends of God, 
that nothins: they do displeases Him ; men who, under pretence 
of zeal, grat^ their paJons by comi^tting the greatest crimeB, 
nch ^ bet»7iBg towns, kikg princes, eztenninating luJ 
tions : and all this they do to those who will not change their 
opinions/'^^« 

These were the words of wisdom which this great teacher 
addressed to his countrfrmen only a few years after they had 
brpught to a close the last religious war that has ever been 
waged in France. The similarity of these views to those which, 
about the same time, were put forth by Chillingworth, must 

** Diac, de la Methode^ in (Euwres de DescarteSy voL i. p. 186. 

^* ** Je m^appliquerai s^rieusement et avec libert6 ä d^truire g^n^ralement toutei 
mes anciennes opinions." MedUcUionSy in CEhtvrea de DescarteSy vol. i. p. 286. 

■" PHncipea de la Philosophie^ part i. aec. 75, in (Euvres de Deseartei, voL iü. 
pp. 117, 118; and compare vol iL p. 417, where he gives a striking Illustration of 
iis Tiew. 

"* Meditations, in (Emres de Beseartes, toL i. pp. 808, 804. 

*" "Nous avons rempli notre memoire de beaucoup de pröjngÄfl.** PrineipeM dt 
2« Philos. part i. scc. 47, in (Euvres^ voL ÜL p. 91. 

•" (Euvres, vol. üi. p. 117. 

" Oe qu'on peut particulidrement remarquer en ceux qui, crojant etre dövota, 




qu'ils sont si grands amis de Dieu, qu'ils ne sauroient rien faire qul lui d^plaise, et 
que tout ce que leur dicte lenr passion est un bon zMe, bien qu^elle leur dicte quel- 
qi^fois les plus grands crimes qui puissent 6tre commis par des hommes, comme 
de trahir des TÜles, de tuer des princes, d'exterminer des peuples entiers, pour cela 
seul qu^ils ne suivent pas leurs opinions.'' Xe« Passioru de PAme, in (EufortM dt 
De§earie$f rol. iv. pp. 194, 196. 
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strike every reader, but oüght not to excite snrprise ; for thej 
were but the natural producta of a State of society in \vhich the 
right of private judgment, and tbe independence of the human 
reason, were first solidly established. If we examine this matter 
a little closer, we shall find still further proof of the analogy be . 
tween France and England. So identical are the steps of the 
progress, that the relation which Montaigne bears to Descartes 
is just the same as that which Hooker bears to GhUlingworth ; 
the same in reference to the difference of time, and also in refer- 
ence to the difference of opinions. The mind of Hooker was 
essentially sceptical ; but bis genius was so restrained by the 
prejudices of bis age^ that, unable to discem the supreme 
authority of private judgment, he hampered it by appeals to 
Councils and to the general voice of ecclesiastical antiquity: im- 
pediments which Ohillingworth, thirty years later, effectually 
removed. In precisely the same way, Montaigne, like Hooker, 
was sceptical ; but, like him, he lived at a period when the 
spirit of doubt was yet young, and when the mind still trembled 
before the authority of the church. It is, therefore, no wonder 
that even Montaigne, who did so much for his age, should have 
hesitated respecting the capacity of men to work out for them- 
selves great truths ; and that, pausing in the course that lay be- 
fore him, his scepticism should often have assumed the form of 
a distrust of the human faculties.^^^ Such shortcomings, and 
such imperfections, are merelyan evidence of the slowgrowth of 
Society, and of the impossibiUty for even the greatest thinkers 
to outstrip their contemporaries beyond a certain point. But, 
with the advance of knowledge, this deficiency was at length 
supplied; and, as the generation after Hooker brqught forth 
Chülingworth, just so did the generation after Montaigne bring 
forth Descartes. Both Chülingworth and Descartes were 
eminently sceptical; but their scepticism was directed, not 
^gainst the human inteUect, but against those appeals to 
authority and tradition, without which it had hitherto been sup- 
posed that the inteUect could not safely proceed. That this was 
the case with Ohillingworth, we have already seen. That it was 
likewise the case with Descartes, is, if possible, still more appa- 
rent ; for that profound thinkerbelieved, not only that the mind, 
by its own efforts, could root out its most ancient opinions, but 
that it could, without fresh aid, build up a new and solid Sys- 
tem in place of the one which it had thrown down.*'»*« 

*" As is particularly eyident in his long chapter, headed '* Apologie de Baimond 
Bebond." JSsmu de Montaigne^ livre ii. chap. xiL Paris, 1848, pp. 270-882 ; and 
■ee TVnnemomn, Ouch, der PhiloSy vol. ix. p. 465. 

^ He very clearly separates himself from men like Montaigne; "Non que 
nmitasse pour cela les sceptiques, qui ne doutent que pour douter, et afiTectenl 
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It iB thifl extraordinary confidence in the power of the hu* 

man intellect, which eminently characterizes Descartes, and haa 

given to bis philosophy that peculiar sublimity which distin- 

giiishes it £rom all other Systems. So fiur from thinking that a 

knowledge of the extemal world is essential to the discovery of 

truth, he laid it down as a fondamental principle, that we must 

begin by ignoring such knowledge;»*' that the first step is to 

separate ourselves from the delusions of natnre, and reject the 

evidence presented to our senses.*^® For, says Descartes, nothing 

is certain but thought ; nor are there any truths except those 

which necessarily follow from the Operation of our own consciotis- 

ness. We have no knowtedge of our soul except as a thinking 

• fiubstance ;^^^ and it were easier for us to beHeve that the soul 

should cease to exist, than that it should cease to think.*^* And, 

as to man himself, what is he but the incamation of thought ? 

^ For that which constitutes the man, is not bis bones, nor bis 

^ flesh, nor bis blood. These are the accidents, the incumbrances, 

the impediments of bis nature. But the man himself is the 

^ thought. The invisible me, the ultimate fact of existence, the 

^ mystery of life, is this : " I am a thing that thinks/' This, 

1^ therefore, is the beginning and the basis of our knowledge. 

t 

^ d*dtre toujours irr^solus ; car, au contraire, tout mon dessein ne tendoit qu'ä m^assii- 

' rer, et ä rejeter la terre mouyante et le sable pour trouver le roc ou Pargile.'' i>a> 

'' eourtde la Mähode, in CBhuvres de DesearUB^ vol L pp. 168, 154. 

i,. ^^ Acoording to the yiew of Descartes, it was to be ignored, not denied. There 

j«; is no instance to be found in his works of a denial of the existence of the externa] 

World; nor does the passage quoted from him by Mr. Jobert (New System of Fhiloe, 
^ ToL ü pp. 161, 162, Lond. 1849) at all justify the Interpretation of that ingenioiu 

! writer, who confuses certainty in the ordinary sense of the word with certainty in 

u the Cartesian sense. A similar error is made by those who suppose that his ** Je 

' pense, donc je suis ** is an enthymeme ; and haying taken this for granted, they tum 

; t on the great philosopher, and accuse him of begging the question 1 Such critica 

,\ overlook the differenoe between a logical process and a psychological one; and 

therefore they do not see that this famous sentence was the description of a mental 
I * &ct, and not the Statement of a mutilated syllogism. The Student of the philoso* 

ij, phy of Descartes must always distinguish between these two processes, and remem« 

1 Der that each process has an Order of proof peculiar to itself ; or at all events he 

^ must remember that such was the opinion of Descartes. Compare, on the Garteöan 

9 onthymeme, Couein, Eist, de la Fhiloa, I. s^rie, yoL iv. pp. 612, 618, with a note in 

U Kritik der reinen Vemtm/t^ Kanüle Werke^ vol. iL pp. 828, 824. 

^ Miditatione, in (Eumres de Deaeartes^ toI. L pp. 220, 226 ; and again ir the 
'' Olffeetions et B^poneee^ CEmreSy voL iL pp. 246, 246. 

;i; "' **Au lieu que, lorsque nous tdchons ä connottre plus distinctement notie 

V nature, nous pouvons Toir que notre äme, en tant qu^eUe est une substance distincte 

' du Corps, ne nous est connue que par cela seul qu'elle pense." (Ewjree de Deseartee, 

iB^ roL iy. p. 482. Compare toL üi. p. 96, Prineipee de la Fhiloaophiey part L sec 68. 

g, . "* "En Sorte qu*il me seroit bien plus ais6 de croire que Väme cesseroit d'^tre 

quand on dit qu'eUe cesse de penser, que non pas de concevoir qn^elle soit sans 

pens^." (Euforee de Descartes, voL vüL p. 6*74. That " the soul always thinks," 

u a conclusion also arrived at by Berkeley by a different process. See his subtle 

>' argmnent, Frineiples of Hvman Knowledge, part i. sec. 98, in BerkeU^s Works, 

$' v^oL L p. 123; and for a curious application of this to the theory of dreaming, -^ 

Bwrdach, Physiologie conwie Science d^ Oheervaiion, voL v. pp. 206, 280. 
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The thonglit of each man is the last element to which analysu 
can carry us ; it iß the ßupreme judge of every doubt ; it is the 
starting-point for all wisdom.^^' 

Taking oxir stand on this ground, we rise, says Descartes, to 
the perception of the existence of the Deity. For, onr belief 
in his existence is an irrefragable proof that he exists. Other- 
wise whence does the belief arise ? Since nothing can come out 
of nothing, and since no eflFect can be without a cause, it follows 
that the idea we have of God must have an origin ; and this 
origin, whatever name we give it, is no other than Q-od.^" Thus, 
the ultimate proof of His existence is our idea of it. Instead, 
therefore, of saying that we know ourselves because we believe 
in God, we should rather say that we believe in God because we 
know ourselveß.*^« This is the order and precedence of things. 
The thought of each man is sufficient to prove His existence, 
and it is the only proof we can ever possess. Such, therefore, is 
the dignity and supremacy of the human intellect, that even 
this, the highest of all matters, flows from it, as from its sole 
source.*^« Hence, our religion should not be acquired by the 
teaching of others, but should be worked out by ourselves ; it is 
not to be borrowed from antiquity, but it is to be discovered by 
each man's mind ; it is not traditional, but personal. It is be- 
cause this great truth has been neglected, that impiety has 
arisen. If each man were to content himself with that idea of 
God which is suggested by his own mind, he would attain to a 
true knowledge of the Divine Nature. But when, instead of 
confining himself to this, he mixes up with it the notions of 
others, his ideas become perplexed ; they contradict themselves ; 
and, the composition being thus confused, he offcen ends by 
denying the existence, not, indeed, of God, but of such a God 
as that in whom he has been taught to believe.*" 

"• (Evwres de Pescanes, vol. i. pp. 261, 252, 2*79, 293, vol. ii. pp. 252, 288. 

** Ibid, vol. i. p. 419 ; and at p. 420 : ** Or de tout cela on conclut trte mani- 
ftftement que Dieu existe.'^ See also pp. 159-162, 280, 290, 291. But the sunplest 
Statement is in a letter to Mersenne (vol. vüi. p. 529) : " «Tai tir6 1a preuve de 
P«datence de Dieu de Tidöe que je trouve en moi d^un dtre souverainement parfait.*^ 

** *' Alnsi, quoique, de ce que Je suis, je conclue avec certitude que Dieu est, 
je ne puis r6ciproquement affirmer, de ce que Dieu est, que j^exist^.'' JUgles paur 
la Direction de V Esprit^ in (Eiivre9j vol. xi. p. 274. See aJso Principes de la PhUot- 
ophie^ part L'sec. 7, vol. üi. p. 66. 

^^ On this famous argument, which it is said was also broached bj Anaelm, aem 
King* 8 Life ofLocke^ voL ii. p. 188; the Benedictine Eist, Lii. de la Franoe, voL 
tx. pp. 417, 418 ; MoeheinCe JSceles. Biet, vol i. p. 289 ; and Ouduorth^e Inieüeet. 
Syst. vol. iii. p. 888. 

"* ** Et certes Jamals les honmies ne pourroient s'^loigner de la vraie connoissance 
de cette nature divine, s^ils vouloient seulement porter leur attention sur Fidöe qu^ila 
ont de l*6tre souverainement parfait. Mais ceux qui mdlent quelques autres id6e9 
ävec celle-lä composent par ce moyen un dieu chim^rique, en la nature duquel 11 y • 
kies choses qui se contrarient ; et, aprös Tavoir ainsi compos6, ce n^est pas merveiUe 
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The mischief wliich these principles must havo done to the 
old theology is very obvious.^^® Not only were they fatal, in the 
minds of those who received them, to many of the common dog- 
mas — such, for instance, as that of transubstantiation,^^® — ^but 
they were likewise directly opposed to other opinions, equally 
indefensible, and far more dangerous. For Descartes, by found- 
ing a philosophy which rejected all authority except that of the 
human reason,^*® was, of course, led to abandon the study of 
final causes,*^* — an old and natural superstition, by which, as 
we shall hereafter see, the German philosophers were long im- 
peded, and which stiU hangs, though somewhat loosely, about 
the minds of men.^*^ At the same time, by superseding the 
geometry of the ancients, he aided in weakening that inordinate 
respect with which antiquity was then regarded. In another 
matter, stiU more important, he displayed the same spirit, and 
met with the same success. With such energy did he attack 
the influence, or rather the tyranny of Aristotle, that although 
the opinions of that phil^sopher were intimately interwoven with 

b'Us nient qu'nn tel dieu, qui leur est repr^ent^ par une fausse id6e, existe.** (Eumre^ 
de Descartes, vol. L pp. 428, 424. 

*** This is delicatelj but clearljr indicated in an able letter from Amaud, printed 
in (Ehurres de Descartes^ vol. ii. pp. 1-86 : see in particular pp. 81, 84. And Duclos 
bluntly says : " Si depuis la revolution que Descartes a commenc^e, les thöologiens se 
sont 61oigD68 des philosophes, o'est que ceux-ci ont paru ne pas respecter infiniment 
les th^logiens. Une plülosophie qui prenoit pour base le doute et Texamen devoit 
les effaroucher.** Duelos, Mimoires, vol. i. p. 109. 

"* On the relation of the Gartesian philosophy to the doctrine of tr»nsubstantia- 
tion, compare PcUmer^s Treatise im the Churchy voL ii. pp. 169, 170, with HaihmCs 
Idt. of Europe, vol. ii. p. 468 ; and the remark ascribed to Hobbee, In AuJbrey^s Let- 
ters and LiveSy vol. iL p. 626. But Hobbes, if he really made Üai o'oi<srTation, had 
QO right to expect Descartes to become a martyr. 

*^ *' Le caractdre de la philosophie du moyen äge est la souse A^ion ä une autoritö 
autre que la raison. La philosophie moderne ne reconnait que k( %'utOTii6 de la raison. 
C^est le cart^sianisme qui a op6r6 cette r^yolution decisive.** Chusin, Bist, de la 
Philos. II. s^rie, voL i. pp. 258, 259. 

**' '* Nous rejetterons entiörement de notre philosophie la /«cherche des causes 
finales.^ Prindpes de la Philos. part i. see. 28, in (Euvres du Descartes, vol. üi. p. 
81. See also part üi. see. 8, p. 182 ; and his reply to Gassendi, in (Euvres, vol. ii. pp. 
280, 281. Compare dyusin. Bist, de la Philosophie^ II. sörie, voL ii. p. '71, witiSs 
ßprengely Bist, de la MSdecine, vol. v. p. 203. 

*^ Dr. Whewell, for instance, says, that we must reject final causes in the inor- 
ganic Sciences, but must recognize them in the organic ones ; which, in other words, 
nmply means, that we know less of ihe organic world than of the inorganic, and that 
because we know less, we are to believe more ; for here, as every where eise, the 
Bmaller the science the greater the superstition. Whetoeirs Philos. of the Inductiv 
Beiences, 8vo, 1847, vol. i. pp. 620, 627, 628 ; and his Bist, of the Indue. Sciences, vol 
ilL pp. 480, 481. If the question were to be decided by authority, it would be enougb 
to appeal to Bacon and Descartes, the two greatest writers on the philosophy of 
method in the seventeenth Century, and to Auguste Comte, who is admitted by the 
few persons who have mastered his Philosophie Positive, to be the greatest in out 
own time. These profound and comprehensive thinkers have all rejected the study 
of final causes, which, as they have clearly seen, is a theological Invasion of scientifio 
rights. On the injury which this study has wrought, and on the check it has given 
to the advance of cur knowledge, see Mobin et Verdeü, Chimie Anat. Paris, 1858, 
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die Chrißtian theology,*" bis authority was entiiely overthrown 
by Descartes ; and with it there peiifihed those Bcholastdc pieju- 
dices, for which Aristotle, Indeed, was not responsible, bat 
wbiob, nnder the sbelter of bis migbty name, bad, during sev- 
eral centories, perplexed tbe nnderstandings of meiii and re- 
tarded tbe progress of tbeir knowledge.'^^ 

Tbese were tbe principal Services rendeied to civilization by 
one of tbe greatest men Euiope bas ever produced. Tbe analogy 
between bun and Bicbelieu is veiy strikingy and is as complete 
as tbeir relative positions wonld allow. The same disregaid of 
ancient notions, tbe same contempt for tbeological interests, tbe 
same indifference to tradition, tbe same determination to prefer 
tbe present to tbe past : in a word, tbe same essentially modern 
spirit, is seen alike in tbe writings of Descartes, and in tbe ac- 
tions of Bicbelieu. Wbat tbe firat was to pbilosopby, tbat was 
tbe otber to politics. Bat, wbUe acknowledging tbe merits of 
tbese eminent men, it beboves as to remember tbat tbeir saccess 
was tbe result, not only of tbeir own abilities, bat likewise of tbe 
general temper of tbeir time. Tbe natare of tbeir laboars de- 
pended on tiiemselves ; tbe way in wbicb tbeir laboars were re- 
ceived, depended on tbeir contemporaries. Had tbey lived in a 
more saperstitioas age, tbeir views woald bave been disr^arded, 
or, if noticed, woald bave been execrated as impioas novelties. 
In tbe fifteentb, or early in tbe sixteentb centary, tbe genias of 
Descartes and of Bicbeliea woald bave lacked tbe materials 
necessary to tbeir work ; tbeir comprebensive minds woald, in 
tbat State of society, bave foand no play ; tbey woald bave 
awakened no sympatbies ; tbeir bread would bave been cast 
apon tbose waters wbicb retam it not again. And it woald 
bave been well for tbem if, in sacb a case, indifference were tbe 

voL L pp. 489, 498, 494, vol. iL p. 556 ; JUnouard, Bist, de la Mkhcine, roh l pp. 
282, 287 ; Sprengel, Eist, de la Mkdedne, toI U. p. 220 ; Oeoffroy Saint Hilaire, HUt. 
des Ancmaltea de V Organisatum, toI. iii. pp. 485, 486 ; Herder^ Ideen xur Oeeeh, der 
Menechheit, vol. ili. p. 270 ; Zaurenee'e Lecture» an Man^ p. 86 ; and Burdaeh, ThtUi 
ie Physiologie, Tol. L p. 190. 

^ ** Auf das innigste verbimden mit der Theologie, nicht allein in den katholi- 
schen, sondern selbst auch in den protestantischen Ländern.'* Tennemann, Gesch. dm 
P/Ulo8, ToL ix. p. 516. Descartes, in a letter to Mersenne {(EiarreSj voL tL p. 78^ 
writes, in 1629, " La th6ologie, laquelle on a tellement assujettie k Aristote, qu'U est 
tmpossible d'expliquer une autre philosophie qu^il ne semble d'abord qu'elle soit oon- 
tre la fol" Oompare toI. tu p. 844, toL viü. p. 281, 497. 

•" Dr. Brown (PkUosophy of the Mind, Edmb. 1888, p. 172) caüs Descartes "that 
illustrious rebel, who, in overthrowing the authority of Aristotle,'' &c See also JDu- 
fhmsf^ Bist, de la Sorbonne, voL iL p. 192 ; Ouvier^ Bist, des Sciences, part iL p. 582; 
and Locke's Works, voL iii. p. 48. This, I need hardly say, refers to the habit of 
appealing to Aristotle as if he were infallible, and is yery düferent from th'at respect 
which is naturally feit for a man who was probably the greatest of all the andent 
iiinkers. The düfference between the Aristotelian and Gartestan Systems is touched 
on rather hastily in Oudworth*s Intellect. Syst. voL L pp. 170, 171. 
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only penalty with which they would be visited. It would have 
been well if they had not paid the forfeit incurred by many of 
those illustrions tbinkers who have vainly attempted to stem the 
torrent of buman credulity. It would bave been well if the 
ehnrch had not risen in her wrath, — if Eichelieu had not been 
executed as a traitor, and Descartes bumed as a heretic. 

Indeed, the mere fact that two such men, occupying so con* 
spicuous a place before the public eye, and enforcing views so 
obnoxious to the interests of superstition, should have Uved with- 
out serious danger, and then have died peaceably in their bed, 
— the mere fact that this should have happened, is a decisive 
proof of the progress which, doring fifty years^ had been made 
by the Prench nation. With such rapidity were the prejudices 
of that great people dying away, that opinions utterly subver- 
sive of theological traditions, and fatal to the whole scheme of 
ecclesiastical power, were with impunity advocated by Descartes, 
and put in practice by Bichelieu. It was now clearly seen, that 
the two foremost men of their time could, with little or no risk, 
openly propagate ideas which, half a Century before, it would 
iTve Un a^xmted dangero^ even for iKiost ob'scu« man 
to whisper in the privacy of bis own Chamber. 

Nor are the causes of this impunity difficult to understand. 
They are to be found in the diffusion of that sceptical spirit, by 
which, in France as well as in England, toleration was preced- 
ed. For, without entering into details which would be too long 
for the limits of this Introduction, it is enough to say, that 
French literature generally was, at this period, distmguished by 
a freedom and a boldness of inquiry, of which, England alone ex- 
cepted, no example had then been seen in Europe. The gene- 
tation which had listened to the teachings of Montaigne and o^ 
Charron, was now succeeded by another generation, the dis- 
ciples, indeed, of those eminent men, but disciples who far out- 
stripped their masters. The result was, that, during the thirty 
CT forty years which preceded the power of Louis XIV.,'^*' there 
was not to be found a single Frenchman of note who did not 
ahare in the general feeling, — ^not one who did not attack some 
ancient dogma, or sap the foundation of some old opinion. This 
fearless temper was the characteristic of the ablest writers of that 
time ;'^* but what is stiU more observable is, that the movement 

*** That is, in 1661, when Louia XIV. first aasumed the gorernment. 

*^ M. Barante {Tableau de U LittSrature Fran^aisey pp. 26, 27) notices ** cette 
ind^pendance dans les id6eB, oe Jugement andacieux de toutes choses, qu^on remarqne 
daos Corneille, daoB M^z^ray, dans Balzac, dans Saint-R6al, dana Lamothe-Levayer.** 
To these may be added Naud6, Patin, and probably Gassendi. Compare HaÜcmCt 
Literat, of Europe, toL it pp. 864, 866, with MackinioüCe Mhieal FhUoe. p. 116, 
And Jjettree de Ptfftii, yoL l p. PQ*?, voL ii. pp. 88, 186, 191, 242, 842, 490, 508, yoI 
iH. p. 87. 
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spiead with sach lapidity as to inclade in its action OTen those 
parts of Society which are invariably the last to be affected hj 
it. That spirit of doubt, which is the necessary precmsor of aU 
inquiry, and therefore of all solid improvement, owes its origin to 
the most thinking and intellectual parts of society, and is natu« 
lally opposed by the other parts : opposed by the nobles, becanse 
it is dangerous to their interests ; opposed by the nnedncated, 
becanse it attacks their prejudices. This is one of the reasons 
why neither the highest nor the lowest ranks are fit to condiict 
the govemment of a civilized conntry ; since both of them, not- 
withstanding individnal exceptions, are, in the aggregate, 
averse to those reforms which the exigencies of an advancing 
nation constantly require. But in France, before the middle of 
the seventeenth centuiy, even these classes began to participate 
in the great progress ; so that, not only among thoughtful men, 
but likewise among the Ignorant and the Myelons, there was 
seen that inqnisitive and incrednlous disposition, which, whatever 
may be said against it, has at least this pecnliarity, that, in its 
absence, there is no instance to be foundof the establishment of 
those principles of toleration and of Uberty, which have only beeu 
recognized with infinite difficulty, and after many a hard-fonght 
battle against prejudices whose inveterate tenacity might almost 
cause them to be deemed a part of the original Constitution of 
the human mind.^*^ 

It is no wonder if, under these circumstances, the specula- 
tions of Descartes and the actions of Bichelieu should have met 
with great success. The System of Descartes ^xercised immense 
influence, and soon pervaded nearly every brauch of knowledge.**« 

*" The inereafle of incredulity was so remarkable, as to give rise to a ridiculous 
Msertion, '*qa'il y avoit plus de 60,000 Athlet dans Paris vers Fan 1628.* Baillei^ 
Jugamens des ßavaru, Paris, 1722, 4to, vol. 1. p. 185. BaUlet has no difficulty in re- 
jeetisg this prepoaterous Statement (which is lüso noticed in Coleridge^s Literary Re* 
nuxitüy Yol. i. p. 805 ; where, however, there is apparently a confusion between two 
different periods) ; but the spread of scepiicism among the upper ranks and courtiers, 
during the reign of Louis XIII. and the minority of Louis XIY., is attested by a 
great variety of evidence. See Mhm, de Madame de Motteville^ yoL üi. p. 52 ; Jlim, 
it BetZy vol i. p. 266 ; Oonrart^ Mkn, p. 235 note ; Des RkaiuXy HtttoHettes^ voL Tit 
p. 148 ; Mhn, de Brienne^ yol. ii. p. 107 note. 

*** Volumes might be written on the influence of Descartes, wluoli was seeo, noi 
only in subjects immediately connected with his philosophy, but even in thoae appa- 
rently remote from it. Gompare Broussais, Examen des Doetrinee MkUealea, voL iL 
pp. 55 seq. ; Lettree de Patin, vol. üi. p. 158 ; Sprengel, Ilisi. de la MSdeeine, voL ir. 
p. 288 ; Ouvier, Higt. des Scienees, part ii. pp. 827, 882, 852, 863 ; StäudUn, QesehiehU 
der theologischen Wissenschaften, vol. i. p. 268 ; Tennemann, Oesch, der Philos, voL 
X. pp. 285 seq. ; Huetim de Rebus ad eum pertinentibtts, pp. 85, 295, 296, 885-889 ; 
MosheinCs Ecdes, Bist. vol. ii. p. 258; Bacier, Rapport Histcrique, p. 884; I^tMs 
ffai, Fhilos. p. 121 ; Moges, m (Ewrres de Fontmelte, Paris, 1766, toI. t. pp. 94^ 10<V 
187, 197, 284, 892, vol. vi. pp. 157, 818, 449 ; Th<mts(m's Eist, of OhemUtry, toL I 
pL 195 ; Querard, France Lit. vol. iü. p. 273. 
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The policy of BicheEen was so firmly established, that it was 
continued withont the slightest difficulty by bis immediate snc- 
cessor : nor was any attempt made to reverse it until that for- 
cible and artificial reaction wbich, under Louis XIY.^ was &tsl^ 
for a time, to every sort of civil and religious liberty. The hi*- 
tory of that reaction, and the way in which, by a counter-reac« 
tion, the French Bevolution was prepared, will be related in the 
Bubsequent chapters of this volume; at present we will resume 
the thread of those events which took place in France befoie 
Louis XIY. assumed the govemment. 

A few months after the death of BicheUeu, Louis XIII. also 
died, and the crown was inherited by Louis XIY., who was then 
a chüd, and who for many years had no influence ia pubUc 
affairs. During bis minority, the govemment was admimstered, 
avowedly by bis mother, but in reality by Mazarin ; a man who, 
though in eveiy point inferior to Bichelieu, had imbibed some- 
thing of bis spirit, and who, so far as he was able, adopted the 
policy of that great statesman, to whom he owed bis promo- 
tion.«*» He, influenced partly by the example of bis predeces- 
sor, partly by bis own character, and partly by the spirit of bis 
age, showed no desire to persecute the Protestants, or to disturb 
them in any of the rights they then exercised.*«'* His first act 
was to confirm the Edict of Nantes ;'*^ and, towards the close ot 
his life, he even allowed the Protestants again to hold thosa 
synods which their own violence had been the means of inter- 
rupting.'^'* Between the death of Bichelieu and the accession to 
power of Louis XIV., there elapsed a period of nearly twenty 
years, during which Mazarin, with the exception of a few inter- 
vals, was at the head of the State ; and in the whole of that 
time, I have found no instance of any Frenchraan being punish- 
ed for his religion. Indeed, the new govemment, so far from 
protecting the church by repressing heresy, displayed that indif- 
ference to ecclesiastical interests which was now becoming a 
settled maxim of French policy, Bichelieu, as we have already 

*** On the connexion between Richelieu and Mazarin, see 8i»mondi, Hut. des 
Fran^aiSy vol. xxüL pp. 400, 680 ; and a curions, though, perhapa, apocryphal anec- 
dote in Tallemant des JUauz, Hutcriettes^ toL ii. pp. 281, 282. In 1686 there was 
noticed "Fetroite union'' between Bichelieu and Mazarin. Le VcusoTf HUt, di 
lAAdtJOilly vol. viii. part iL p. 187. 

^^ *^ Mazarin n'avoit ni fanatlsme ni esprit pers^uteur.'' SUmoruUy Eht, de% 
Fratifaia, vol. xxiv. p. 581. That he did not persecute the Protestants is grudginglj 
ccnfessed in Felice^a Hist, of the Frotettants of France^ p. 292. See also Smedley^i 
Reformed Religion in France^ vol. iii. p. 222. 

»* He confirmed it in July, 1648. See Benoist, Eist, de VEdit de Nantes^ voL iii. 
ippendix, p. 8 ; and Quick^a 8ynodieon in G<dlia, vol. i. p. ciii. 

^' In 1659, there was assembled the Synod of Loudun, the moderator of which 
aaid, ** It is now fifteen jeare since we had a national synod." QtUek'B Synodicon in 
Oidlia^ vol. ii. p. 517. 
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Seen, had taken the bold step of placing Protestants at the head 
of the royal armies ; and this he had done upon the simple princi- 
ple, that one of the first duties of a statesman is to employ for the 
benefit of the coiintry the ablest men he can find, without regard 
to their theological opinions, with which, as he well knew, no 
govenuuent has any concern. But Louis XIII., whose persona] 
feelings were always opposed to the enlightened measures of his 
great minister, was offended by this magnanimous disregard of 
ancient prejudices ; his piety was shocked at the idea of Cath- 
olic soldiers being commanded by heretics ; and, as we are as- 
sured by a well-informed contemporary, he determined to put an 
end to this scandal to the church, an,d, for the fdture, aUow no 
Protestant to reeeive the staff of marshal of France. ^s» Wheth- 
er the Hng, if he had Kved, would have carried his point, is 
doubtful ;*^* but what is certain is, that, only four months after 
his death, this appointment of marshal was bestowed upon Tu- 
renne, the most able of all the Protestant generals.^^* And in 
the very next year, Gassion, another Protestant, was raised to 
the same dignity; thus affording the stränge spectacle of the 
highest military power in a great Gatholic country wielded by 
two men against whose religion the church was never weary of 
directing her anathemas.^^* In a similar spirit, Mazarin, on mere 
grounds of political expediency, concluded an intimate alliance 
with Oromwell ; an usurper who, in the opinion of the theolo- 
gians, was doomed to perdition, since he was soiled by the triple 
crime of rebellion, of heresy, and of regicide.*«' FinaUy, one of the 
last acts of this pupil of BicheUeu's^^^ was to sign the celebrated 

"* Brienne records the detennination of the king, ** que cette dignity ne seroit 
plus accordöe ä des protestans.'* Sumondi^ HUtoire de» Frarifais, toL xxiy. p. 65. 

^^ He was so uneasj about the sin he had committed, that just before his death 
he entreated the Protestant marshals to change their creed : " Ü ne Youlut paa 
mourir sans ayoir exhort6 de sa propre bouche les mardchaux de la Force et de Cha- 
tillou ä se faire Gatholiques.** BenaUt, Hiti, dB PMdit de NatUe», voL ii. p. 612. 
rhe same circumstance is mentioned by Le Yassor, HisU de Loiuu XlII^ yd. x. pai-t 
d. p. 785. 

^^ Louis Xm. died in May, 1648, and Turenne was made marshal in the Septem 
ber foUowing. LavaUie, Hut, detFranfoi»^ yoL üi. pp. 148, 151. 

'** Sismondi {Hiei, dU ^onf at«, yoL xxiy. p. 65) makes the appointment of Gas 
aon in 1644; according to Montglat (JfSmotret, yoL L p. 437) it was at the end oi 
1643. There are some nngular anecdotes of Gassion in Le» JSUtoriette» de TalUmani 
de» Rktuxy yoL y. pp. 167-180; and an account of his death in Mhn, de Mettwiüe^ 
yoL ii. p. 290, from whieh it appears that he remained a Protestant to the last 

*^ The Pope eepeeially was offended by this alliance {Ranke, die PäpeU, yoL fii 
p. 158, compared with Vaughan*» Oromwell, yoL 1. p« S48, yoL iL p. 124) ; and, judg 
ing from the language of Clarendon, the orthodox party in England was irritated bj 
it. Clarendon*» Etat, ef the JUbellion, pp. 699, 700. Contemporary notices of thii 
Union between the oarobial and the reg^cide, wül be found in Jtfilm. de Ritst, roL u p. 
349; Jf<|m. d« M<mt$UU, yoL iL p. 478, yoL üi. p. 23; Lt*ire» de Patm, roL iL pp. 
183, 302, 426 ; Jfarekmmd, Dict, HUtorique, yoL iL p. 56 ; Mmn. of Sir Philip Wof 
*nek, p. 377 ; Harri»'» Live» ofthe Stuart», yoL iü. p. 393. 

*** De Retz (Mimwre», yoL L « ^9\ who knew Bichelieu, calls tfasarin **8on dis- 
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treaty of the Pyrenees, by whlch ecclesiastical interests were 
serionsly weakened, and great injnry inflicted on him wliD was 
^till considered to be the head of the chnrch.««' 

Bnt, the circnrnstance for which the administration of Maza- 
m is most remarkable, is the breaking out of that great civil war 
called the Fronde, in which the people attempted to carry into 
politics the insubordinate spirit which had already displayed 
itself in literature and in reUgion. Here we cannot faU to note 
the similarity between this stmggle and that which, at the same 
time, was taking place in England. It wonld, indeed, be ült &om 
accurate to say that the two events were the counterpart of each 
other ; bat there can be no doubt that the analogy between them 
is very striking. In both conntries, the civil war was the first 
populär expression of what had hitherto been rather a specula- 
tive, and, so to say, a literary scepticism. In both countries, 
Lncredulity was followed by rebellion, and the abasement of the 
clergy preceded the hnmfliation of the crown ; for Bichelieuwas 
to the French church what Elizabeth had been to the English 
church. In both countries, there now first arose that great pro- 
duct of civilization, a free press, which showed its Kberty by 
pouring forth those fearless and innumerable works which mark 
the activity of the age.*«" In both countries, the struggle was 

ciple.** And at p. 65 he adds, ** comme fl marchoit sur les pas du cardinal de Riche- 
lieu, qui avoit achev^ de dötrulre toutes les anciennes maximes de T^tat.** Gompara 
Mkn. de Mott&viUe, yoL ii. p. 18 ; and Mhn, de la Roefufimea'M^ toL i. p. 444. 

"* On the open aifront to the Pope by this treaty, see Ranke, die Päpste^ toL iii. p. 
169 : *^ An dem pyrenäischen Frieden nahm er auch nicht einmal mehr einen schein- 
baren Antheil : man yermied es seine Abgeordneten zuzulassen : kaum wurde seiner 
noch darin gedacht.** The consequences and the meaning of all this are well noticed 
by M. Bänke. 

*"* " La presse jouissait d*une enti^re libert^ pendant les troubles de la Fronde, et 
le public prenait un tel int^r^t aux d^bats politiques, que les pamphlets se d^bitaient 
quelquefois au nombre de huit et dix mille exemplalres.** Sainte»AtUair«y Stet, de 
ia Fronde, yoL i. p. 299. Tallemant des B^ux, who wrote immediately after the 
Fronde, says {Historiettes, toL It. p. 74), '^ Durant la Fronde, qu'on imprimoit tout.** 
And Omer Talon, with the Indignation natural to a magistrate, mentions, that in 
1649, ** toutes sortes de libelles et de difFamations se publioient hautement par la 
ville Sans permission du magistrat** Mim, cPOmer Jhlon, toL ii. p. 466. For fur- 
ther eyidence of the great importance of the press in France in the middle of the 
leventeenth Century, see Mhn, de Zenet, toI. i. p. 162; Mim. de Matteville, vol. iii- 
pp. 288, 289 ; Lettrea de Patin, yoL L p. 482, toL iL p. 517 ; Mowteil, Eist, des divert 
Etats, Tol. TÜ. p. 175. 

In England, the Lone Parliament succeeded to the licensing authority of the 
Star-chamber {Blaekston^s Commentaries^ voL iv. p. 152) ; but it is evident from the 
literature of that time, that for a considerable period the power was in reality ia 
abeyance. Both parties attacked each other freely through the press ; and it is said, 
that between the breaking out of the civil war and the restoration, there were pub- 
lished from 80,000 to 50,000 pamphlets. MorganU Phoenix Briiannicus, 1781, 4to, 
pp. iii. 557 ; Carlyle's Oromwell, toL L p. 4; aouthe^s GcmmonploM Book, thirdse- 
nes, p. 449. See also, on this great movement of the press, Bates^s Aeeount of the 
Uste TVoMes, part i. p. 78 ; Bulstrode^s MemMrs, p. 4 ; HovodVs Letters, p. 854 ; MunPe 
Bist, of Newspapers, toL L p. 45 ; Olarendon^s Eist, of the BebeUum, p. 81 ; Meh- 
Ms IM, Anee, vol. iv. pp. 86, 102. 
28 
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bet\veen retrogiession and progiess ; between those who clung tr 
tradition, and those who longed for Innovation ; while in both, 
the contest assumed the extemal form of a war between king and 
parliament, the king being the organ of the past, the parliament 
the representative of the present. And, not to mention inferior 
fiimilarities, there was one other point of vast importance in which 
these two great events coincide. This is, that both of them were 
eminently secolar, and arose from the desire, not of propagating 
religious opinions, but of securing civil Kberty. The temporal 
character of the English rebellion I have already noticed, and, 
indeed, it must be obvious to whoever has studied the evidence 
in its original sources. In France, not only do we find the same 
result, but we can even mark the stages of the progress. In the 
middle of the sixteenth Century, and immediately after the death 
of Henry III., the French ci^ wars were caused by religious 
disputes, and were carried on with the fervour of a Crusade. 
Early in the seventeenth Century, hostilities again broke out ; 
but though the eflforts of the govemment were directed against 
the Protestants, this was not because they were heretics, but be- 
cause they were rebels : the object being, not to punish an opin- 
ion, but to control a faction. This was the first great stage in 
the history of toleration ; and it was accomplished, as we have 
already seen, during the reign of Louis XIII. That generation 
passing away, there arose, in the next age, the wars of the Fronde ; 
and in this, which may be caUed the second stage of the French 
intellect, the alteration was still more remarkable. For, in the 
meantime, the principles of the great sceptical thinkers, from 
Montaigne to Descartes, had produced their natural fruit, and, 
becoming diSused among the educated classes, had influenced, 
as they always will do, not only those by whom they were re- 
ceived, but also those by whom they were rejected. Indeed, a 
mere knowledge of the fact, that the most eminent men have 
thrown doubt on the populär opinions of an age, can never faü, 
in some degree, to disturb the convictions even of those by whom 
the doubts are ridiculed.*" In such cases, none are entirely safe : 
the firmest belief is apt to become slightly unsettled ; those who 
outwardly preserve the appearance of orthodoxy, often uncon- 
Bciously waver ; they cannot entirely resist the influence of supe- 
rior minds, nor can they always avoid an unwelcome suspicion, 
that when abüity is on one side, and ignorance on the other, it 

■•' Dugald Stewart (Fhiloa. of the Mind, vol. i. p. 867) says, ** Nothing oan b« 
more just than the obseryation of Fontenelle, that * the number of thote who be- 
liexe in a System already established in the world, does not, in the least, add to ita 
oredibility ; but that the number of those who doubt of it, has a tendency to dimin- 
!sh it.' ^ Gompare with this, Newman on Development^ Lond. 1846, p. 81 ; ana tue 
temark of Hylas iu Berkeley^» Work^, edit. 1848, vol. i. pp. 161, 162, first dlaloj^e. 
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b barely possible that the ability may be right^ and the ignor- 
uice may be wrong. 

Thus it feil out in France. In that country, as in every 
other, when theological convictions diminished, theological an- 
imosities subsided. Fonnerly religion had been the cause of 
war, and had also been the pretext nnder which it was con- 
ducted. Then there came a time when it ceased to be the cause; 
but so slow is the progress of society, that it was still found 
necessary to set it up as the pretext.'" Finally, there came the 
great days of the Fronde, in which it was neither cause nor pre- 
text ;'*" and in which there was seen, for the first time in 
France, an arduous struggle by human beings avowedly for hu- 
man purposes ; a war waged by men who sought, not to enforce 
their opinions, but to increase their Uberty. And, as if to make 
this change still more striking, the most eminent leader of the 
insurgents was the Cardinal de Retz ; a man of vast ability, but 
whose contempt forhis profession was notorious,'«* and of whom 
a great historian has said, '^ he is the first bishop in France who 
carried on a civil war withont making religion the pretence.'**" 

We have thus seen that, during the seventy years which 
Bucceeded the accession of Henry IV., the French intellect de- 
veloped itself in a manner remarkably similar to that which took 
place in England. We have seen that, in both countries, the 
mind, according to the natural conditions of its growth, first 
ioubted what it had long believed, and then tolerated what it 
had long hated. That this was by no means an accidental or 

^^ Compare Capefigue^s Richelieu, vol. i. p. 298, with a remarkable passage in 
Mhn. de Rohan^ yoI. i. p. 817 ; where Rohan contrasts the religious wars he was en« 
eaged in during the administration of Richelieu, with those very different wars which 
had been waged in France a little earh'er. 

*** **L'esprit religieux ne s^^tait mM6 en aucune maniöre aux querelies de la 
Fronde.** Gapefigue, vol. ii. p. 434. Lenet, who had great influence with what was 
called the party of the princes, says that he always avoided any attempt **ä faire 
ftboutir notre parti 4 une guerre de religion.** Mim, de Lenet^ vol. i. p. 819. Even 
the people said that it was unimportant whether or not a man died a Protestant ; 
but that if he were a partisan of Mazarin, he was sure to be damned: ''Us disoient 
qu*Atant mazarin, ü fiiUoit qu*il füt damn6.** Lenet, voL i. p. 484. 

^^ Indeed he does not- conceal this even in his memoirs. He says {Mhn. yoL 
L p. 8), he had *' T&me peut-4tre la moins eccL6siastique qui füt dans Punivers.** At 
p. 18, " le chagrin que ma profession ne laissoit pas de nourrir toujours dans le fonds de 
mon ftme.** At p. 21, ** je halssois ma profession plus quejamais.** At p. 48, ** le clerg^, 
qui donne toujours Texemple de la servitude, la pr^hoit aux autres sous le titre d*ob6is- 
lance.** See also the remark of his great friend Joly (Mhn, de Joly, p. 209, edit. Petitot, 
1825) ; and the account given by Tallemant des R^eiux, who knew De Retz well, and 
had travelled with him, HUtoriettee, vol. vii. pp. 18-80. The same tendency is illus« 
trated, though in a much smaller degree, by a conversation which Charles II., when 
m exile, held with De Retz, and which is preserved in Clarendon^» Sist, of the R^ 
hellum, p. 806, and is worth Consulting merely as an instance of the purely secular 
new l^t De Retz always took of political afifairs. 

*** " Cet homme singulier est le premier 6vdque en France qui alt fait une guerre 
sivile Sans avolr la reUgion pour pr^texte.** SUde de Lcuit XJY^ in (Eware^ dt, 
Voltaire^ voL xix. p. 261. 
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oapricions combination, is evident, not only from general arga-^ 
ments, and from the analogy of the two coxmtries, bnt also from 
another circumstance of great interest. This is, that the ordei 
of events, and as it were their relative proportions, were the 
same, not only in reference to the increase of toleration, bat also 
in reference to the increase of literature and science. In both 
countries, the progress of knowledge bore the same ratio to the 
decline of ecclesiastical influence, although they manifested that 
ratio at different periods. We had begun to throw off our sa- 
perstitions somewhat earlier than the French were able to do ; 
and thuB, being the first in the field, we anticipated that 
great people in producing a secnlar literature. Whoever will 
take the pams to compare the growth of the French and English 
minds, will see that, in au the most important departments, we 
were the first, I do not say in merit, but in the order of time. 
In prose, in poetry, and in every branch of inteUectual excel- 
lence, it wUl be found, on comparison, that we were before the 
French nearly a whole generation ; and that, chronologically, the 
same proportion was preserved as that between Bacon and Des- 
cartes, Hooker and Pascal,^** Shakespeare and Corneille, Massin- 
ger and Bacine, Ben Jonson and MoH^re, Harvey and Pecquet..' 
These eminent men were all justly celebrated in their respective 
conntries ; and it would perhaps be invidious to Institute a com- 
parison between them. But what we have here to observe is, 
that among those who cultivated the same department, the 
greatest Englishman, in every instance, preceded the greatest 
Frenchman by many years. This difference, running as it doee 
through all the leading topics, is far too regulär to be considered 
accidentaL And as few Englishmen of the present day will be 
so presumptuous as to suppose that we possess any native and 
inherent superiority over the French, it is evident that there 
must be some marked peculiarity in which the two countries dif- 
fered, and which has produced this difference, not in their knowl- 
edge, but in the time at which their knowledge appeared. Nor 
does the discovery of this peculiarity require much penetration. 
For, notwithstanding that the French were more tardy than the 
English, stUl, when the development had fairly begun, the an- 
tecedents of its success were among both people precisely the 
same. It is, therefore, clear, accordmg to the commonest prin- 
3iples of inductive reasoning, that the lateness of the develop- 
ment must be owing to the lateness of the antecedent. It is 
clear that the French knew less because they beUeved more.^*'' It 

*** Hooker and Pascal may properlj be classed together, as the two most sub- 
dme theological writers either country has produced ; for Bossuet is as inferior im 
Pascal as Jeremy Taylor is inferior to Hooker. 

^ One of the most remarkable men they haye ever possessed notices this con 
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b dear that their piogress was checked by the prevalence of 
those feelings which are fatal to all knowledge^ because, looking 
on antiquity as the sole receptacle of wisdom, thej degrade the 
present in order that they may exaggerate the past : feelings 
which destroy the prospects of man^ stifle his hopes^ damp his 
coriosity, chill his eneigies, impair his jndgment^ and^ under 
pretence of humbling the pride of his reason^ seek to throw him 
back into that more than midnight darkness from which his 
reason alone has enabled him to emerge. 

The analogy thos ezisting between France and England^ is, 
indeed, very stiiking, and, so &r as we have yet oonsidered it, 
seems complete in all its parts. To som up the simüarities in a 
few woidSy it may be said, that both conntries foUowed the same 
Order of development in their scepticism, in their knowledge, in 
their literatnre, and in their toleration. In both countries, there 
broke out a civil war at the same time, for the same object, and, 
in many respects, under the same circumstances. In both, the 
insurgents, at first triumphant, were afterwards defeated ; and 
the rebellion being put down, the govemments of the two na- 
tions were ftilly restored almost at the same moment : in 1660 
by Charles II. ; in 1661, by Louis XIV.*" But there the simi- 
larity stopped. At this point there began a marked divergence 
between the two countries ;''• which continued to increase for 
more than a Century, until it ended in England by the consoli- 
dation of the national prosperity, in France by a revolution 
more sanguinary, more oomplete, and more destructive, than 
any the world has ever seen, This diflference between the for- 
tunes of such great and civilized nations is so remarkable, that 
a knowledge of its causes becomes essential to a right under- 
Standing of European history, and will be found to throw con- 
siderable light on other events not immediately connected with 
it. Besides this, such an inquiry, independently of its scientific 
interest, will hare a high practical value. It will show, what 
men seem only recently to have begun to understand, that, 

nexlon, which he expresses coiiTenely, but with equal tnith : '* moins on sait, moizsf 
on doute ; moinfl on a döcouvert, moins on roit co qui reste ä d^couvrir. .... 
Quand les hommes sont ignorana, il est ais6 de tout savoir.** DUecwrt en Sorbanney 
in (Eumre$ ds Turgot, toL ii. pp. 65, VO. 

*"* Mazarin, until bis death in 1661, exercised complete anthority over Louis. 
See 8üele de LouU XIV^ in (Euvret de Voltaire^ vol. xix. pp. 818, 819 ; and Lavallee, 
BuL des Fran/QaUy yoI. iii. p. 195 : so that, as Montglat says (Mhn, toI. üL p. 111), 
'^On doit appeler ce temps-lä le commencement du r^gne de Louis XIY.'' The 
pompous manner in which, directly after the death of Mazarin, the king assumed 
tha gOTemment, La related bj Brienne, who was present. Mhn, de Brienne^ voL iL 
pp. 154-158. 

*** By this I mean, that the divergence now first became clear to every observer ; 
but the origin of the divergence dates from a much earlier period, as we shall see in 
tiie next chapter 
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in politics, no certain prmciples having yet been discovered^ thc 
first conditions of success are compromise, barter, expedieucy, 
and concession. It will show the utter helplessness even of tho 
ablest rulers, when they try to meet new emergencies by old 
maxims. It will show the intimate connexion between knowl- 
edge and Uberty; between an increasing civilization and an ad- 
vancing democracy. It will show that, for a progressive nation^ 
there is required a progressive polity; that, within certain limits, 
Innovation is the sole ground of security; that no institation 
can withstand the flux and movements of society, unless it not 
only repairs its structare, but also widens its entrance ; and that, 
even in a material point of view, no country can long remain 
either prosperous or safe, in which the people are not gradually 
extending their power, enlarging their Privileges, and, so to say, 
incorporating themselves with the functions of the state. 

The tranquimty of England, and her freedom from civü war, 
are to be ascribed to the recognition of these great truths.*'* 
while the neglect of them has entailed upon other coontries the 
most woeful calamities. On this account, therefore, if on no 
other, it becomes interesting to ascertain how it was that the 
two nations we have been comparing should, in regard to these 
truths, have adopted views diametricaUy opposite, althongh, in 
other matters, their opinions, as we have already seen, were very 
similar. Or, to' State the question in other words, we have to 
inquire how it was that the French, after pursuing precisely the 
same course as the English, m their knowledge, in their scepti- 
cism, and in their toleration, should have stopped short in their 
poUtics ; how it was that their minds, which had effected such 
great things^ should, nevertheless, have been so unprepared for 
Uberty, that, in spite of the heroic eflforts of the Fronde, they 
not only feil under the despotism of Louis XIV., but never even 
cared to resist it ; and, at length, becoming slaves in their souls 
as well as in their bodies, they grew proud of a condition which 
the meanest Englishman woiüd have spumed as an intolerable 
bondage. 

The cause of this difference is to be sought in thelsxistence 
of that spirit of protection which is so dangerous and yet so 
plausible, that it forms the most serious obstacle with which 
advancing civilization has to contend. This, which may truly 
be called an evil spirit, has always be^n far strenger in France 

"* That ia to say, their practical recognition ; theoreticallj, they are still denied 
by innumerable poÜticians, who, nevertheless, assist in carrying them into effect, 
fondly hoping that each Innovation will be the last, and enticing men into reform 
under the pretext that by each change they are retuming to the spirit of the aneien; 
british Constitution. 
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ihan in England. Indeed, among the French, it continues, even 
to the present day, to produce the most misdüevous results. It 
18, as I shall hereafter point' out, intimately connected with that 
love of centralization wfaich appears in the machinery of their 
govemment, and in the spirit of their literatnre. It is this 
which induces them to retain restrictions by which their trade 
has long T)een troubled, and to preserve monopolies which, in 
cur conntry, a freer system has enectually destroyed. It is this 
which causes them tointerferewith the natural relation between 
producers and consumers ; to force into existence manu&ctures 
which otherwise would never arise, and which, for that very 
reason, are not required ; to disturb the ordinary march of in* 
dustry, and, under pretence of protecting their native labourers, 
diminish the produce of labour by diverting it from those profit- 
able Channels into which itsjo^n instincts always compel it to 
flow. 

When the protective principle is carried into trade, these 
are its inevitable results. When it is carried into politics, 
there is formed what is caUed a patemal government, in which 
supreme power is vested in the sovereign, or in a few privi- 
leged classes. When it is carried into theology, it produces 
a powerful church, and a numerous clergy, who are supposed to 
be the necessary guardians of religion, and every Opposition to 
whom is resented as an insult to the public morals. These are 
the marks by which protection may be recognized ; and, from a 
very early period, they have displayed themselves in France 
much more clearly than in EnglancL Without pretending to 
discover their precise origin, I wül, in the next chapter, endeav- 
our to trace them back to a time sufficiently remote to explain 
some of the discrepancies which, in this respect, existed between 
the two countries. 



Note to p. 429. Descartes died in Sweden on a rimi to Christina ; so that, striotly 
■peaking, there is an error in the tezt. But thia does not affect the argument ; be- 
eause the works of Descaxtes, being eagerly read in France, and not being prohibit* 
ed, we mu8t suppose that his person would have been safe, had he remained in hia 
own country. To burn a heretic is a more decisive step than to suppress a book ; 
md a8 the French clergj were not strong enough to effect the latter, it is hardly 
Bkely that they could uk^e acoompliBhed the former. 
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CHAPTER Du 

HIBTOBT OF THX PBOTBOnYE SFIBIT, AND OOMPASIBOH OF ITIN FBAHOB 

AKD ENOLAin). 

When, towards the end of the fifth Century, the Boman em- 
pire was broken up, there foUowed, as is well known, a long 
period of ignorance and of crime, in which even the ablest minds 
were immersed in the grossest supersfitions. Döring these, 
which are rightly called the Dark Ages, the clergy were supreme : 
they roled the consciences of the most despotic sovereigns, and 
they were respected as men of vast learning, because they alone 
were able to read and write ; because they were the sole deposi- 
taries of those idle conceits of which European science then con- 
sisted ; and because they preserved the legends of the saints 
and the lives of the fathers, fiom which, as it was believed, the 
teachings of divine wisdom might easfly be gathered. 

Such was the degradation of the European intellect for about 
five hundred years, during which the credulity of men reached a 
height unparalleled in the annals of ignorance. But at length 
the human reason, that divine spark which eyen the most cor- 
rupt Society is unable to extinguish, began to display its power, 
and disperse the mists by which it was surrounded. Yarious 
circumstances, which it would be tedious here to discuss, caused 
this dispersion to take place at different times in different coun- 
tries, However, speaking generally, we may say that it occurred 
in the tenth and eleventh centuries, and that by the twelfth 
Century there was no nation now called civilized, upon whom the 
light had not begun to dawn. 

It is firom this point that the first great divergence between 
the European nations took its rise. Before this time their super- 
stition was so great and universal, that it would avail litüe to 
measure the degree of their relative darkness. Indeed, so low 
had they Mlen, that, during the earlier period, the authority of 
the clergy was in many respects an advantage, as forming a bar* 
rier between the people and their rolers, and as supplying the 
lole instance of a class that even made an approach to intellec- 
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iual parsnits. Bat, when the great movement took place, when 
the hmnan reason began to rebel, the position of the cleigy was 
suddenly changed. They had been fiiendly to reasoning as long 
as the reasoning was on their side.^ While tÜey were the only 
guardians of knowledge, they were eager to promote its interests. 
Now, however, it was falling &om their hands : it was becoming 
possessed by laymen : it was growing dangerous: it must be re- 
dnced to its proper dimensions. Then it was that there first 
became general the inquisitions, the imprisonments, the tortur- 
ingSy the bumings, and all the other contrivances by which the 
church vainly attempted to stem the tide that had tomed 
against her.^ From that moment there has been an unceasing 
struggle between these two great parties, — ^the advocates of in- 
quiry, and the advocates of belief; a struggle which, however it 
may be disguised, and under whatever forms it may appear, is 
at bottom aüways the same, and represents the opposite interests 
of reason and &ith| of scepticism and credulity, of progress and 
reaction, of those who hope for the fiiture, and of those who 
chng to the past. 

This, then, is the great starting-point of modern civilization. 
From the moment that reason began, however faintly, to assert 
its Bupremacy, the improvement of every people has depended 
upon their obedience to its dictates, and upon the success with 
which they have reduced to its Standard the whole of their ac- 
tions. To understand, therefore, the original divergence of 
France and England, we must seek it in the circumstances that 
took place when this, which may be caUed the great rebellion of 
the intellect, was first clearly seen, 

If now, with a view to such inquiry, we examine the history 
of Europe, we shall find that just at this period there sprang up 

' '* Toate influence qu'on accordait k la science ne pouvait, dans les premiers 
tempSy qu*6tre favorable au clergd." Meyer^ Institut, Jvdie, toI. i. p. 498. 

' Earlj in the eleventh Century the clergy first began systematically to repress 
oidependent inquiries by punishlng men who attempted to think for themselvea. 
Compare Simumdi^ Eist, des FranfaiSy vol. iv. pp. 145, 146 ; Neander's Bist, of the 
Okurchy vol. vi. pp. 866, 866 ; PrescotCs Eist, of Ferdinand and Isabella, voL L p. 
261 note. Before this, such apolicy, as Sismondi justly observes, was not required: 
*^ Pendant plusieurs si&cles, T^glise n'avoit 4t6 troubl6e par aucune h^rdsie ; l^igno- 
rance ötoit trop complete, la soumission trop servile, la foi trop aveugle, pour que 
les questions qui avoient si long-temps ezerc6 la subtilitö des Grecs fussent seulement 
comprises par les Latins.** As kuowledge advanced, the Opposition between inquiry 
and belief became more marked : the church redoubled her efförts, and at the end of 
the twelfth Century the popes first formally called on the secular power to punish here* 
tics ; and the earliest Constitution addressed ^' inquisitoribus hadreticiB pravitatis" is 
one by Alexander lY. Meyer, Intt. Jud, vol. ii. pp. 664, 556. See also, on thif 
movement, Uorente, Hist. de tlnquinHonj voL i. p. 125, voL iv. p. 284. In 1222 a 
■ynod assembled at Oxford caused an apostato to be bumed ; and this, says Lingard 
'IRst of England, vol. ii. p. 148), *' is, I believe, the first instance of capital punish» 
ment in £ngUnd on the ground of reUgion.*' Compare WrigMi Biog, BrU. LU, 
voL iL IK 444. 
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tbe fendal System ; a rast scheine of pofity, wUcIi, clumsy and 
impeifect as it was, sapplied many of the wants of the nide 
people anumg whom it arose.' The connexion between it ano 
the decline of the ecclesiastical spirit is yeiy obrioos. For, the 
feudal sjrstemwas thefirat great secnlar plan thathad been seen 
in Enrope since the formation of the civil law : it was the first 
compiehensive attempt which had been made, doring more ihan 
ttmr hnndred years, to oiganize society according to temporal, 
not according to spiritoal circumstances, the basis of the whole 
arrangement being merely the possession of land, and the Per- 
formance of certain military and pecuniary Services/ 

This was, no doubt a great step in European ciyüization, be- 
cause it set the first example of a laige public polity in which 
the Spiritual classes as such had no recognized place ;^ and hence 
there followed that struggle between feudality and the church, 
which has been obsenred by several writers, but the origin of 
which has been strangely overlooked. What, however, we have 
now to notice is, that by the establishment of the feudal System, 
the spirit of protection, fitr from being destroyed, was probably 
not even weakened, but only assumed a new form. Instead of 
being spiritual, it became temporal. Instead of men looking up 
to the church, they looked up to the nobles. For, as a necessary 
consequence of this vast movement, or rather as a part of it, the 

' ESr F. Palgraye (Englüh Commonwealth^ toI. ii. p. ccvi.) says, *' It is generaUy 
ftdmitted, by the best authorities, that from aboat the eleventh Century beneficea 
acquired the name of fie& or feudB :" and Robertson (Staie of Europe^ note viii. in 
Workiy p. 898) supposea that the word ftvdvm does not occur before 1008. But 
according to M. Guizot {OivilUation «n Franee^ vol. üi. p. 238), ^' il apparalt, pour 
la premike foia, dana une Charte de Charles le Gros en 884/' This is a question 
more ourioua than important ; since whatever the origin of the word may be, it ia 
oertain that the thing did not, and could not, ezist before the tenth Century at the 
earliest : inasrouch as the extreme disorganization of society rendered so coercive 
an Institution impossible. M. Guizot, in another work (E»9a%s wwr PHitt. de France^ 
p. 289) rightly says, ** Au X* siöcle seulement, les rapports et les pouvoirs sociaux 
aoquirent quelque fixit^.** See also bis Oivüisation en Europe, p. 90. 

* " La terre est tout dans ce Systeme Le systöme f6odal est comme une 

religion de la terre.** Originee du Droits in (Euvres de Mtchelet, voL ii. p. 802. 
'* Le caract^re de la ftodalitö, o*6tait la pr^dominance de lar^t^ sur Ia pereomnaliU, 
4o la terre sur Thomme.** Etehbaehy Etüde du Droit, p. 256. 

* According to the social and political arrangements from the fourth to the tenth 
eentury, the clergy were so eminently a class apart, that they were freed from **• bur- 
dens of the State, and were not obliged to engage in military Services unless they 
thought proper to do so. See Neander^e Sitt. o/the Church, yoI. üi. p. 196, voL t. 
p^f 188, 140 ; and FetrWa Eecleeiaet. Arehit p. 882. But under the feudal System, 
tms immunitT was lost ; and in regard to performing Services no Separation of classea 
was admitted. ** After the feudä polity became established, we do not find thac 
there was anv dispensation for ecclesiastical fiefs.** HallanCe Supplemental Notea^ 
p. 120 ; and lot Airther proof of the loss of the old privileges, compare Oroee^e Müi^ 
ioryÄniiquitieB^ vol. i. pp. 6, 64 ; Meyer^ Imtit. Judie, voL L p. 257 ; Tu/rnen^e Bist 
•/ England, vol iv. p. 462 ; and MaÜtfe Obaervationa, voL L pp. 484, 485 r so that 
M this writer says, p. 215, ** Chaque seigneur la'io avait gagn6 personnellement 4 la 
«Evolution qul forma, le D^uvernement ftodal : mais les ivöques et le« abb^ e& 
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great possessors of land were now being organized into an hered- 
itary aristocracy.« In the tenth Century, we find the first sur- 
names :^ by the eleventh Century most of the great offices had 
become hereditary in the leading femilies :^ and in the twelffch 
Century armorial bearings were invented as well as other heraldic 
devices which long nourished the conceit of the nobles, and were 
valued by their descendants as marks of that superiority of birth, 
to which, during many ages, all other superiority was considered 
subordinate.» 

Such was the beginning of the European aristocracy, in the 
sense in which that word is commonly used. With the consoli- 
dation of its power, feudality was made, in reference to the Or- 
ganization of Society, the successor of the church ;*® and the 
nobles, becoming hereditary, gradually displaced in government, 
and in the general iunctions of authority. the clergy, among whom 
the opposite principle of celibacy was now finnly established." 
It is, therefore, evident, that an inquiry into the origin of the 
modern protective spirit does, in a great measure, resolve itself 
into an inquiry into the origin of the aristocratic power ; since 
that power was the exponent, and, as it were, the cover, under 

devenant souverains dans leurs terres, perdirent au contraire beaucoup de leur pou- 
voir et de leur dignit^.** 

* The great change of tuming life-possessions of land into hereditary possessions, 
began late in the ninth Century, being initiatcd in France by a capitulary of Charles 
the Bald, in 87*7. See Allen on the Prerogative^ p. 210 ; Spencers Origin of the Lowe 
of Europe, pp. 282, 801 ; Meyer^ Instit, Judidairee, vol. i. p. 206. 

' That sumames first arose in the tenth Century, is stated by the most competent 
authorities. See Sismondij Hiet. des Frangais, yoI. iii. pp. 462-466 ; HaUanCe Midr 
die AgeSy vol. i. p. 188 ; Monteur Hiet. des divers MatSy vol. iii. p 268 ; Fetrie's Ee-' 
clesiast. Archit. pp. 277, 842. Koch {Tableau des BSvolutionSy voL i. p. 188) errone- 
ously says, *' c'est pareillement aux croisades que TEurope doit Tusage des sumoms 
de famille ; *^ a double mistake, both as to the date and the cause, since the intro- 
duction of surnames, being part of a large social movement, can under no circum- 
Btances be ascribed to a Single event. 

" On this process from the end of the ninth to the twelfth Century, compare 
HalUmCs Supplemental Notes, pp. 97, 98 ; Dalrympl^s Hist. of Feudal Property, p. 
21 ; Klimraih, Hist. du Droit, voL i. p. 74. 

* As to the origin of armorial bearings, which cannot be traced higher than the 
twelfth Century, see Hallam^s Middle Ages, vol. i. pp. 188, 189 ; Ledunch, Antiqtti- 
Hes of Irelandy pp. 281, 282 ; Origines du Droit, in (Euvres de Mtchelet, voL ii. p. 882. 

^ For, as Lerminier says (Phüos. du Droit, vol. i. p. 17), " la loi f6odale n*e8<i 
autre chose que la terre 61ev6e d. la soaverainet6.'* On the decline of the church in 
consequence of the increased feudal and secular spirit, see Sismondi, Hist, det 
Frangais, vol. iii. p. 440, vol. iv. p. 88. In pur country, one fact may be mentioned 
illustrative of the earliest encroachments of laymen : namely, that, before the twelfth 
eentury, we find no instance in England of the great seal being intrusted ** to the 
iLeeping of a layman." CamphelVs Chancellors, vol. i. p. 61. 

^' Celibacy, on account of its supposed ascetic tendency, was advocated, and in 
lome countries was enforced, at an early period ; but the first general and decisive 
novement in its favour was in the middle of the eleventh Century, before which time 
it was a speculative doctrine, constantly disobeyed. See Neander's Hist. of tht 
Okureh, vol. vi. pp. 62, 61, 62, 72, 98, 94 note, vol. vii. pp. 127-181 ; Mosheinrs E^ 
eUs. Hist. vol. i. pp. 248, 249 ; EcclestorCt Enqlish Antiq. p. 96. 
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which the spirit displayed itself. This, as we shall hereafter see^ 
b likewise connected with the great religious rebellion of the six- 
teenth Century; the success of which mainly depended on the 
weaknesB of the protective principle that opposed it. But, re- 
serving this for fdture consideration, I will now endeavour to 
trace a few of the circumstances which gave the aristocracy more 
power in France than in England, and thus accustomed the 
French to a closer and more constant obedience, and infused into 
them a more reverential spirit than that which was usual in our 
country. 

Soon after the middle of the eleventh Century, and therefore 
while the aristocracy was in the process of formation, England 
was conquered by the Duke of Normandy, who naturally intro- 
duced the poUty existing in his own country.^^ But, in his hands, 
it underwent a modification suitable to the new circumstances in 
which he was placed. He, being in a foreign country, the gen- 
eral of a successful army composed partly of mercenaries,^^ was 
able to dispense with some of those feudal usages which were 
customary in France. The great Norman loi^, thrown as 
strangers into the midst of a hostile popuIation, were glad to ac- 
cept estates firom the crown on almost any terms that would 
guarantee their own security. Of this, William naturally availed 
himselfc For, by granting baronies on conditions favourable to 
the crown, he prevented the barons'^ firom possessing that power 
which they exercised in France, and which, but for this, they 
would have exercised in England« The result was, that the most 
powerful of our nobles became amenable to the law, or, at all 
eyents, to the authority of the king.^' Indeed, to such an extent 
was this carried, that William, shortly before his death, obliged 
all the landowners to render Üieir fealty to him ; thus entirely 

^ Where it was particularly flourishing ' '* la f(^odalit6 füt organis^e en Nonnaii' 
die plus fortement et plus syst^matiqueinent que partout ailleurs en France." JElIvh^ 
rath^ Trofoaux swr CBüt. du Droits voL 1. p. 130. The " coutume de Normandie * 
was, at a much later period, only to be found in the old ** grand coutumier.** Klim' 
ftUhy ToL ii. p. 160. On the peculiar tenacity with which the Normans düng to it, 
lee Lettre* d^Aguesseau, yoL ü. pp. 225, 226 : '* accoutum^s ä respecter leur cou- 
tume comme r^vangile." 

* Mills's BUt, of Chivalry, vol. i. p. 887 ; Turner's Eist, of England^ yoL iL p. 
890, ToL iv. p. 76. Mercenary troops were also employed by his immediate suc- 
eessors. Oroee*» Müitary Antiq. vol. i. p. 55. 

M On the different meanings attached to the word * baron,' compare Klimrath^ 
HieL du Droits vol. ii. p. 40, with Meyer y Inetit, Judiciair es^ vol. i. p. 105. But M. 
Guizot says, what seems most likely, *' il est probable que ce nom fiit commua 
orieinairement k tous les Tassaux imm^diats de la couronne, li^s au roi per ttrviiium 
wuXitcare^ par le Service de Chevalier." Essais, p. 265. 

* Meyer, Instit, Judie, vol. i. p. 242 ; Tumer^s Eist, of England, voL ÜL p. 220. 
rhe same policy of reducing the nobles was foUowed up by Henry II., who destioyed 
he baronial Castles. Twmer, voL iv. p. 223. Compare lAngard, voL i. pp. 815, 871 
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beglecting that peculiarity of feudaUsm, according to which eacb 
vassal ¥^as separately dependent on bis own lord.^* 

But in France, the course of affairs was very different. In 
that country, the great nobles held their lands, not so much by 
grant, as by prescription." A character of antiquity was thus 
thrown over their rights ; which, when added to the weakness of 
the crown, enabled them to exercise on their own estates all the 
ftinctions of independent sovereigns.*® Even when they received 
their first great check, under PhUip Augustus,*» they, in bis reign, 
and indeed long after, wielded a power qnite nnknown in Eng- 
land. Thus, to give only two instances : the right of coining 
money, which has always been regarded as an attribute of sover- 
eignty, was never allowed in England, even to the greatest 
nobles.^® But in France it was exercised by many persons in- 
dependently of the crown, and was not abrogated until the six- 
teenth Century.** A similar remark holds good of what was 
caUed the right of private war ; by virtue of which, the nobles 
were allowed to attack each other, and disturb the peace of the 
country with the prosecution of their* private feuds. In England 
the aristocracy were never streng enough to have this admitted 
as a right,^* though they too often exercised it as a practice. 
But in France it became a part of the established law; it was 
incorporated into the text-books of feudalism, and it is distinctly 
recognized by Louis IX. and Philip the Fair, — two üngs of con- 
siderable energy, who did every thing in their power to curtail 
the enormous authority of the nobles.*' 

" ** Deinde coepit homagia hominum totius AnglisB, et juramentum fidelitatis, 
ouiusciiinque essent feodi Tel tenemenü." Matthcri WettmonasU Florea Jäütoriarum 
Tol ii. p. 9. 

" See some good remarks on this differenoe between the French and English 
nobles, in Hallaffi^a MiddU Agea, toL ii. pp. 99, 100. Mably (^OUervatums^ yoL i. 
p. 60) says : ** en effet, on n^gligea, sar la fin de la premiöre race, de conserrer les 
titres primordiaux de ses possessions.'* As to the old customary French law of pre- 
scription, see Giravdy Pricis de V Anden Droit, pp. 79, 80. 

* Mably y Observations sur V Eist, de France^ vol. L pp. 70, 162, 178. 

'* On the policy of Philip Augustus in regard to the nobles, see Mably, OUervü" 
Hcns, vol. i. p. 246 ; Zerminier, Fhilos. du Droit, voL i. p. 265 ; Bmdainvilliere, 
Biet, de V Anden Gouvernement, voL iii. pp. 147-150 ; Onizot, Oivüieation en France, 
ToL iv. pp. 184, 185 ; Cowreon, Bist, dee Feuplea BrHona, Paris, 1846, voL ii. p. 850. 

"* *'No subjects ever enjoyed the right of coining silver in England without the 
royal stamp and superintendence ; a remarkable proof of the restraint in which tha 
feudal aristocracy was always held in this country." HaüamU MiddU Agee, voL i. 
p. 154. 

" Brc^hawC» Folit. Fhiloe. 1849, vol. L p. 446. In addition to the evidenct 
there given on the right of coinage, see Mobile Obaervatione, voL i. p. 424, ifO^ ii. 
pp. 296, 297 ; and Turner'» Normandy, voL ii p. 261. 

" HallamU Supplementär Notes, pp. 804, 805. 

" ** Saint-Louis consacra le droit de guerre. . . . Philippe le Bei, qui V9ulut 
l'abolir, finit par le r^tablir." Montloder, Monarchie Fran^aise, vol. L pp. 127, 202 
■ee also pp. 484, 485, and vol ii. pp. 485, 486. Mably (Observatione, voL ii. p. 888j 
mentions " lettres-patentes de Philippe-de-Yalois du 8 f^yrier 1880, pour permettrt 
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Out of this difference between the aristocratic power of 
France and England, there foUowed many consequences of great 
importance. In our country the nobles, being too feeble to con- 
tend with the crown, were compeUed, in self-defence, to aUy 
themselves witb the people.^* About a hundred years after the 
Conquest, the Normans and Saxons amalgamated ; and both 
parties nnited against the king, in order to uphold their common 
rights.«« The Magna Charta, which John was forced to yield, 
contained concessions to the aristocracy; bat its most important 
stipnlations were those in favour of " all classes of jEreemen."*« 
Within half a Century, fresh contests broke out ; the barons were 
again associated with the people, and again there foUowed the 
same results, — ^the extension of populär privileges, being each 
time the condition and the consequence of this singular alliance. 
In the same way, when the Earl of Leicester raised a rebeUion 
against Henry III., he found bis own party too weak to make 
head against the crown. He, therefore, applied to the people :'^ 
and it is -to him that our House of Commons owes its origin ; 
since he, in 1264, set the first example of issuing writs to cities 
and boroughs ; thus calling upon Citizens and burgesses to take 
their place in what had hitherto been a parliament composed en- 
tirely of priests and nobles.«» 

dans le duch6 d' Aquitaine les guerres priv^es," &c. ; and he adds, " le 9 aviil 1368 
le roi Jean renouvelle Tordonnance de S. Louis, nomm^e la quarantaine du roi, 
touchant les guerres priTees." 

^ Sir Francis Palgrave (in bis Jtiu and Progrest of the Englith Gommonwealth^ 
voL i. pp. 61-56) has attempted to estimate the results produced by the Norman 
Oonquest ; but he omits to notice this, which was the most important consequence 
of all. 

* On this political union between Norman barons and Saxon Citizens, of which 
the first dear indication is at the end of the twelfth Century, compare OaimpbelTt 
ChancelhrSj voL L p. 118, with BrmghaaC» Polit. Philo», vol. i. p. 889, voL in. 
p. 222. 

In regard to the general question of the amalgamation of races, we haye three 
iistinct kinds of evidence : 

Ist, Towards the end of the twelfth Century, a new langnage began to be formed 
by blending Norman with Saxon ; and English literature, properly so called, dates 
from the commencement of the thirteenth Century. Compare MöddetvC» Preface to 
Layamon, 1847, voL L pp. xx. xxt, with Twnur'» Sitt. of England, ToL vüL pp 
214, 217, 486, 487. 

2d, We have the specific Statement of a writer in the reign of Henry 11., that 
'* sie permixt» sunt nationes ut vix discemi possit hodie, de liberis loquor, quis 
Anglicus, quis Normannus sit genere.*^ Note in HallanCe JRddle Ages, vol. ii. p. 106. 

Sd, Before the thirteenth Century had passed away, the difference of dress, which 
in that State of society would survive many other differences, was no longer ob- 
served, and the distinctive peculiarities of Norman and Saxon attire had disappeared. 
See StnUt's View of the JDren and Sabits of the People of England^ voL it p. 67, 
edit. Planche, 1842, 4to. 

* " An equal distribution of civil rights to all classes of freemen forms the pecu» 
üar beauty of the charter." HdlkmCe MiddU AgeSy vol. ii. p. 108. This is very finely 
QOticed in one of Lord Chatham^s great Speeches. Pari. Hiet. vol. xvi. p. 662. 

" Compare Meyer^ Ifistit. Jvdie, vol. ii. p. 89, with Lingard'e England^ voL iL 
>, 127, and Somera Tracts, voL vi. p. 92. 

*" He is to be honoured as the founder of a representative System of goremment 
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The Englisli aristocracy being thus forced^ by their own weak- 
oess, to rely on the people,*' it naturally followed that the people 
imbibed that tone of independence, and that loffcy bearing, of 
which our civil and political institutions are the consequence, 
rather than the cause. It is to this, and not to any fanciful pe- 
coliarity of race, that we owe the sturdy and enterprising spirit 
for which the inhabitants of this island have long been remark» 
able. It ifl this which has enabled us to baffle all the arts of 
oppression^and to maintain for centnries liberties which uo othei 
nation has ever possessed. And it is this which has fostered and 
upheld those great municipal Privileges, which, whatever be their 
faults, have, at least, the invaluable merit of accustoming free 
men to the exercise of power, giving to Citizens the management 
of their own city, and perpetuating the idea of independence, by 
preserving it in a living type, and by enlisting in its support the 
interests and afiections of individual men. 

Bnt the habits of self-govemment which, under these cir- 
cumstances, were cultivated in England, were, linder opposite cir- 
cumstances, neglected in France. The great Prench lords being 
too powerftü to need the people, were unwilling to seek their aüi- 
ance.^*» The result was, that, amid a great variety of forms and 
names, society was, in reality, only divided into two classes — the 
Upper and the lower, the protectors and the protected. And, 
looking at the ferocity of the prevailing manners, it is not too 

in thiB country.** CamtiiMVa Chief'Jtutices, toL i. p. 61. Some writera (see, for 
instance, Dalri/mpl^s ffist, of Feudal Property, p. 382) suppose that burgesses were 
Bummoned before the reign of Henry 111. : but this assertion is not only unsupported 
by evidence, but is in itself improbable ; because, at an earlier period the Citizens, 
though rapidly increasing in power, were hardly important enough to Warrant such 
a Step being taken. The best authorities are now agreed to refer the origin of the 
House of Commons to the period mentioned in the text. See Hall<mCs Suj^plement, 
Notes, pp. 885-839 ; Spencers Origin of the Lowe of Mtrope^ p. fil2 ; ÖampbelPi 
Chancellorsy vol. i. p. 155 ; IdngarcPa England, vol. ii. p. 188 ; Ghiizofe JSeaais^ p. 
819. The notion of tracing this to the wittenagemot, is as absurd as finding the 
origin of juries in the System of compurgators ; both of which were &yourite errorg 
in the seventeenth, and even in the eighteenth Century. In regard to the witten* 
agemot, this idea still lingers among antiquaries ; but, in regard to compurgators^ 
even they have abandoned their old ground, and it is now well understood that 
trial by jury did not exist tili long after the Gonquest. Gompare Palgraw^s Engliah 
Commonwealth^ part i. pp. 248 seq., with Meyer, Inetii. Judie, toL iL pp. 152-178. 
There are few things in our history so irrational as the admiration expressed by • 
oertain dass of writers for the institutions of our barbarous Anglo-Saxon ancestors. 

* Montlosier, with the fine spirit of a French noble, taunts the English aristoc- 
racy with this : " £n France la noblesse, attaqu6e sans cesse, s*est d6fendue sau 
cesse. Elle a subi Toppression ; eile ne Ta point accept^e. £n Angleterre, eile a 
eouru d^s la premi^re commotion, se r^fugier dans les rangs des bourgeois, et souf 
leur protection. Elle a abdiquö ainsi son existence." Montlosier, Monarchie Fran- 
füiee, vol. üi. p. 162. Gompare an instructive passage in De Stael^ Coneid, nur Im 
Bivolution, vol. i. p. 421. 

"* See some good remarks in Mahly, OheervoHon» wur VEÜet, de FrmnM^ toL BL 
pp. 114, 115. 
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macli to say, tliafc in France, under the feudal System, every man 
was either a tyrant or a slave. Indeed, in most instances, the 
two characters were combined in the same person, For, the 
practice of subinfeudation, which in our country was actively 
checked, became in France almost universal^* By this, the great 
lords having granted lands on condition of fealty and other Ser- 
vices to certain persons, these last subgranted them; that is, 
made them over on similar conditions to other persons, who had 
Ukewifle üie power of bestowing them on a fourth party, and so 
on in an endless series;^' thus formmg a long chain of dependence, 
and, as it were, organizing Submission into a System." In Eng- 
land, on the other band, such arrangements were so unsuited to 
the general State of affairs, that it is donbtful if they were ever 
carried on to any extent; and, at aU events, it is certain that, in 
the reign of Edward I., they were finaUy stopped by the Statute 
known to lawyers as Quia emptores.^* 

Thus early was there a great social divergence between 
France and England. The consequences of this were still more 
obvious when, in the fourteenth centuiy, the feudal System rapidly 
decayed in both countries. For in England, the principle of 
protection being feeble, men were in some degree accustomed to 
self-govemment; and they were able to hold fast by those great 
institutions which would have been ill adapted to the more obe* 
dient habits of the French people. Our municipal Privileges, 
the rights of our yeomanry, and the security of our copyholders, 
were, from the fourteenth to the seventeenth centuries, the thres 
most important guarantees for the liberties of England.^' In 

" HallanCB MiddU A^es, yoI. i. p. 111. 

*> <* Originally there was no limit to subinfeudation." BroughamU Polit, Philo«, 
Tol. i. p. 279. 

** A living French historian boasts that, in bis own country, ** toute la sociM 
f($odale formait ainsi une 6chelle de clientelle et de patronage." Castagnac^ lUvolW' 
Hon FrangaUe, voL i. p. 459. 

** Thifl is 18 Edw. I. c. 1 ; respecting which, see Blaekstone'a Comment. toL ii. 
p. 91, voL iy. p. 425 ; Heeve'a Eist, of English Law, yoL ii. p. 22S ; DalrympU^i 
Sitt. of Feudal Froperty, pp. 102, 248, 340. 

"* The history of the decay of that once most important class, the English yeo 
Bianry, is an interesting subject, and one for which I have collected considerable 
materials ; at present, I will only say, that its decline was first distinctly perceptible 
in the latter half of the seventeenth Century, and was consummated by the rapidly 
inoreasing power of the commercial and manufacturing classes early in the eighteenth 
Century. After losing their influence, their numbers naturally diminished, and they 
made way for other bodies of men, whose habits of mind were less prejudiced, and 
therefore better suited to that new State which society assumed in the last age. 
I mention this, because some writers regret the almost total destniction of the yeo- 
man freeholders ; overlooking the fact, that they are disappearing, not in conse- 
quence of any violent revolution or Stretch of arbitrary power, but simply by the 
general march of affairs ; society doing away with what it no longer requires. Com 
Mre Kar/'s Social Condition of the People, vol. i. pp. 48, 602, with a letter from 
Wordsworth in Bunhvry'e Oorrespond, of Hanmer^ p. 440 ; a note in MüP« PoliL 
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France sucn guarantees were impossible. The real division 
being between those who were noble, and those who were not 
noble, no room was left for the establishment of inteiyening 
classes; but all were compelled to fall into one of these two 
great ranks.'* The French have never had any thing answering 
to our yeomamy; nor were copyholders recognized by their laws 
And, although they attempted to introduce into their country 
municipal institutions, all such efibrts were fatile; for, whüe they 
copied the forms of Hberty, they lacked that bold and sturdy 
spirit by which alone Uberty can be eecured. They had, indeed, 
its image and superscription; but they wanted the sacred fire 
that warms the image into life. Every thing eise they possessed. 
The show and appliances of freedom were there. Charters 
were granted to their towns, and privileges conceded to their 
magistrates. All, however , was useless. For it is not by the 
wax and parchment of lawyers that the independence of men 
can be preserved. Such things are the mere extemals; they set 
off liberty to advantage; they are as its dress and paraphemalia, 
its holiday-suit in times of peace and quiet. But, when the evil 
days set in, when the invasions of despotism have begun, Uberty 
will be retained, not by those who can show the oldest deeds and 
the largest charters, but by those who have been most inured to 
habits of independence, most accustomed to think and act for 
themselves, and most regardless of that insidious protection which 
the Upper classes have always been so ready to bestow, that, in 
many countries, they have now left nothing worth the trouble to 
protect. 

And so it was in France, The towns, with few exceptiong, 
feil at the first shock; and the Citizens lost those municipal 
Privileges which, not being grafted on the national character, 
it was found impossible to preserve. In the same way, in our 
country, power naturally, and by the mere force of the demo- 
cratic movement, feil into the hands of the House of Gommons ; 

.Econ. ToL L pp. 8^1, 812 ; another in 27iehM$ Lit. Anec. toL t. p. 828 ; and ^m- 
clair^s CorreaponcL vol. i p. 229. 

** Tbis is stated as an admitted fact by French writers living in different periods, 
and holding different opinion.; but all agreed aa to there being only two divisions : 
^* comme en France on est toujours ou noble, ou roturier, et qu'U n^y a pas de milien.** 
if^». de Bivaroly p. 7. *^ La grand«) diftinction des nobles et des roturiers.^ CKramd^ 
FreeU de V Anden Droits p. 10. Indeed, according to the Goutumes, the noblet 
and roturiers attained their majority at different ages. Klimrathy Eist du DroUy 
vol. ii. p. 249 (erroneously stated in StoryU Obnßict of Lowe,, pp. 66, 79, 114). See 
further respecting this capital distinction, Mim, de Duplessis Momay^ yoI. ii. p. 280 
(" »gr^able Ä la noblesse et au peuple") ; (Eueres de Turgot, vol. viii. pp. 222, 282, 
287 ; JBuniyurfa C(yrresp<md. of Hanmer^ p. 2Ö6 ; MMy^ Observationey vol. üi. p. 268 ; 
and Mercier enr Eousseau, vol. i. p. 8S* "On 6toit roturier, vilain, honune 
de nöant, canaille, des qu^on ne s'appelloit plus marquis, baron, comte, Chevalier. 

etc." 

29 
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whose authority has ever since, notwithstanding occasional checks; 
continued to increase at the expense of the more aristocratic 
parts of the legislature. The only institution answering to thia 
in France was the States-Q-eneral ; which, however, had so little 
influence, that, in the opinion of native historians, it was hardly 
to be called an institution at alL" Indeed, the French were, by 
this time, so accustomed to the idea of protection, and to the 
Subordination which that idea involves, that they were Kttle in- 
clined to uphold an establishment which, in their Constitution, 
was the sole representative of the populär element. The result 
was, that, by the fourteenth Century, the liberties of Englishmen 
were secured ;^® and, since then, their only concem has been to 
increase what they have already obtained. But, in that same 
Century, in France, the protective spirit assumed a new form ; 
the power of the aristocracy was, in a great measure, succeeded 
by the power of the crown ; and there began that tendency to 
centralization which, having been pushed still further, first, under 
Louis XIV., and irfterwards under Napoleon, has become the 
baue of the French people.^» For, by it the feudal ideas of su- 
periority and Submission, have long survived that barbarous age 
to which alone they were suited. Indeed, by their transmigra- 
tion, they seem to have gained fresh strength. In France, every 
thing is referred to one common centre, in which aU civil func- 
tions are absorbed. AU improvements of any importance, aU 
schemes for bettering even the material condition of the people, 
must receive the sanction of govemment ; the local authorities 
not being considered equal to such arduous tasks. In order that 
inferior magistrates may not abuse their power, no power is con- 

" " LeB 6tats-g6n6raux sont port^s dans la liste de nos institutions. Je ne saia 
eependant e'il est permis de donner ce nom ä des rassemblemens aussi irr^guliera." 
MonÜoner^ MonarehU Franfaise, vol. i. p. 266. ** En France, les 4tat8-g6ii6raux, 
au moment möme de leur plus grand 6clat, c^est k dire dans le cours du xiv* siöcle, 
a'ont gu^re M que des accidents, un pouvoir national et souvent invoqu^, mais non 
iin Etablissement constitutionnel." Ouizot^ JSuaiSj p. 253. See also MMy^ 0^ 
urvattonSj vol. üi. p. 14'7 ; and Sismondij ERst. des JFhran^aiSy vol. xiv. p. 642. 

" This is frankly admitted by one of the most candid and enlightened of all the 
foreign writers on our history, Guizot, JSssais^ p. 297 : " En 1307, les droits qui 
devaient enfanter en Angleterre un gouvemement libre 6taient dSfinitivement rt»- 



oonnus." 



" See an account of the policy of Philip the Fair, in MMy^ Observatian^^ toL 
IL pp. 26-44; in Boulaifmlliers^ Anden Gowoemement^ vol. i. pp. 292, 814, vol. iL 
pp. 87, 38 ; and in Quizot^ Oiviliaation en France^ voL iv. pp. 170-192. M. GuijBOt 
«ays, perhaps too strongly, that his reign was ** la mötamorphose de la royautö en 
despotisme." On the connexion of this with the centralizing movement, see Toeqt»«' 
vüle's Dhnoeratie^ voL L p. 807 : *^ Le goüt de la centralisation et la manie r^ 
glementaire remontent, en France, k TEpoque oü les Ugistes sont entres dans le 
gouvernement ; ce qui nous reporte au temps de Philippe le Bei.'* Tennemann also 
notices that in his reign the ** Rechtstheorie" began to exercise influence ; but thi« 
leamed writer takes a purely metaphysical view, and has therefore miaunderstood 
the more genend social tendency. Oesch. der Philoe. vol. vüi. p. 828. 
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ferred upon them. The exercise of independent jurisdiotion ü 
almoBt unknown. Every thing that is done must be done at 
head-quartere.^® The government is believed to see every thing, 
know every thing, and provide for every thing. To enforce this 
monstrous monopoly, there has been contrived a machinery well 
worthy of the design. The entire country is covered by an im- 
mense array of officials ;^* who, in the regularity of their hier- 
archy, and in the order of their descending series, form an ad- 
mirable emblem of that feudal principle, which, ceasing to be 
territorial, has now become personal. In fact, the whole busi- 
ness of the State is conducted on the supposition, that no man 
either knows his own interest, or is fit to take care of himsel£ 
So patemal are the feelings of government, so eager for the wel- 
&re of its subjects, that it has drawn within its Jurisdiction the 
most rare, as well as the most ordinary, actions of life. In order 
that the French may not make imprudent wills, it has limited 
the right of bequest ; and, for fear that they should bequeath their 
property wrongly, it prevents them fi-om bequeathing the greater 
part of it at all. In order that society may be protected by its 
police, it has directed that no one shall travel without a pass- 
port. And when men are actually traveUin^, they are met at 
erety tum by the «ame interfering fipirit, whilb, uAder pretence 
of protecting their persons, shackles their liberty. Into another 
matter, far more serious, the French have carried the same prin- 
ciple. Such is their anxiety to protect society against crimi- 
nalfi, that, when an offender is placed at the bar of one of their 

^ Ab several writers on law notice this System with a lenient eye {Originea du 
Droit JfVangaiSj in (Etveres de MteheUt,, vol. ii. p. 821 ; and JSaehbach^ JEtude au Droit, 
p. 129 : ^* le Systeme ^nergique de la centralisation"), it may be well to State how it 
actually works. 

Mr. Bai wer, writing twenty years ago, says : ** Not only cannot a commune de- 
termine its own expenses without the consent of the minister or one of his deputed 
funcdonaries, it cannot even erect a building, the cost of which shall have beeo 
sanctioned, without the plan being adopted by a board of public works attached to 
the central authority, and haying the supervision and direction of every public build* 
Ing throughout the Mngdom." Bulwer^M Monarchy of the MidcUe ClasMe, 1886, roL 
iL p. 262. 

M. Tocqueville, writing in the present year (1866), says, "Sous l'ancien regime, 
mnnme de no8 Jours, il n*y avait ville, bourg, vUlage, ni si petit hameau en France 
kapital, fabrique, couvent ni coU^ge, qui put avoir une volonte ind6pend&nte dang 
ses affaires particuli^res, ni administrer ä sa volonte ses propres biens. ALors, 
tomme aujourd*huif Tadministration tenait done tous les Fran^ais en tuteile, et 4 Tia« 
lolence du mot ne s^^tait pas encore produite, on avait du moins d^jä 1a chose.** 
Toequeville, P Annen Regime^ 1856, pp. 79, 80. 

" The number of civil functionaries in France, who are paid by the government 
10 trocble the people, passes all belief, being estimated, at different periods «^iring 
the present Century, at from 188,000 to upwards of 800,000. Ihecruevüle, de la 2)£ 
fnocrettie, vol. i. p. 220; Alison^a Europe, vol. xiv. pp. 127, 140; Ka/ife Candition oj 
Üke Pecple, vol. i. p. 272 ; Laing^M Notes^ 2d series, p. 185. Mr. Laing, writing in 
1850, says : ^* In France, at the expulsion of Louis-Phflippe, the civil ftmcti^narief 
irere stated to amount to 807,080 individuals.** 
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Courts, there is exhibited a spectacle, which it is no idle boaßt t« 
Bay, we, in England, could not tolerate for a Single hour. Theiti 
is Seen a great public magistrate, by whom the prisoner is abont 
to be tried, examining him in order to ascertain bis supposed 
guilt, re-examining him, cross-exanodning him, performing the 
duties, not of a judge, but of a prosecutor, and bringing to bear 
against the unhappy man all the authority of bis judicial posi- 
tion, all bis professional subtlety, all bis experience, all the dex- 
terity of bis practised understanding. This is, perbaps, the 
most alarming of the many instances in which the tendencies of 
the French intellect are shown ; because it supplies a machinery 
ready for the purposes of absolute power ; because it brings the 
administration of justice into disrepute, by associating with it an 
idea of unfaimess ; and because it injures that calm and equable 
temper, which it is impossible fully to maintain under a System 
that maikes a magistrate an advocate, and tums the judge into 
a partizan. But this, mischievous as it is, only forms part of a 
fer larger scheme. For, to the method by which criminals are 
discovered, there is added an analogous method, by which crime 
is prevented. With this view, the people, even in their ordi- 
nary amusements, are watched and carefiilly superintended. 
Lest they should barm each other by some sudden indiscretion, 
precautions are taken similar to those with which a father might 
Surround bis children. In their fairs, at their theatres, their con- 
certs, and their other places of public resort, there are always 
present soldiers, who are sent to see that no mischief is done, 
that there is no unnecessary crowding, that no one uses harsh 
language, that no one quarreis with his neighbour. Nor does 
the vigüance of govemment stop there. Even the education of 
children is brought under the control of the State, instead of be- 
ing regulated by the judgment of masters or parents." And the 
whole plan is executed with such energy, that, as the French 
while men are never let alone, just so while children they are 
never left alone." At the same time, it being reasonably sup- 
posed that adults thus kept in pupilage cannot be proper judges 
of their own food, the govemment has provided for this also. It« 
prying eye foUows the butcher to the shambles, and the baker to 

^ "The gOTernment in France possesses control oyer all the education of th« 
oountry, with the exception of the Colleges for the education of the clergj, which 
Are termed seminaries, and their subordinate institutions." Report <m the 8taU oj 
iupericr Education in France in 1848, in Journal of 8tati$t. aoe, roL t1 p. 304* 
On the Steps taken during the power of Napoleon, see Aliaon^t JEurope^ vol. viii. p. 
208 : *' Nearly the whole education of the empire was brought effectually under tha 
direction and appointment of govemment." 

^ '^ Much attention is paid to the surveillance of pupils ; it being a fundamental 
principle of French education, that children should never be left alone." Report oe* 
General JEdtteaiion in Fhinoe in 1842, in Journal of Statist 8oe. vol. v. p. 20. 
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Ihe Oven. By its patemal band, meat is examined lest it shonld 
be bad, and bread is weigbed lest it sbould be ligbt. In sbort, 
witbout multiplying instances, witb whicb most readers must be 
öuniliar, it is enougb to say, tbat in France, as in eveiy otbei 
country where the protective principle is active, tbe govemment 
has establisbed a monopoly of tbe worst kind ; a monopoly wbicb 
eomes bome to the business and bosoms of men, foUows tbem in 
tbeir daily avocations, troubles tbem witb its petty, meddling 
spirity and, wbat is worse tban all, diminishes tbeir responsibili- 
ty to tbemselves ; tbus depriving tbem of wbat is tbe only real 
education tbat most minds receive, — ^tbe constant necessity of 
providing for ftiture contingencies, and tbe babit of grappling 
witb tbe difficulties of bfe. 

Tbe conseqnence of all tbis bas been, tbat tbe Frencb, 
tbongb a great and splendid people, a people füll of mettle, 
bigb-spirited, abounding in knowledge, and perbaps less oppress- 
ed by superstition tban any otber in Europe, — ^bave always been 
found nnfit to exercise political power. Even wben tbey bave 
possessed it, tbey bave never been able to combine permanence 
witb liberty. One of tbese two elements bas always been want- 
ing. Tbey bave bad free govemments, wbicb bave not been 
stable. Tbey bave bad stable govemments, wbicb bave not been 
free. Owing to tbeir fearless temper, tbey bave rebeUed, and no 
donbt will continue to rebel, against so evil a condition.^^ But 
it does not need tbe tongue of a propbet to teil tbat, for at least 
some generations, all sucb efforts must be unsuccessfriL For 
men can never be free, unless tbey are educated to freedomu 
And tbis is not tbe education wbicb is to be found in scbools, oi 
gained from books ; but it is tbat wbicb consists in self-disci- 
pline, in self-reliance, and in self-govemment. Tbese, in Eng- 
land, are matters of bereditary descent — ^traditional babits, wbick 
we imbibe in our youtb, and wbicb regulate us in tbe conduci 
of life. Tbe old associations of tbe Frencb all point in anotbei 
direction. At tbe sligbtest difficulty, tbey call on tbe govem- 
ment for Support. Wbat witb us is competition, witb tbem is 
monopoly. Tbat wbicb we effect by private companies, tbey 
effect by public boards. Tbey cannot cut a canal, or lay down 
a lailroad, witbout appealing to tbe govemment for aid. Witb 
tbem, tbe people look to tbe rulers ; witb us, the rulers look to 
the people. Witb tbem, the executive is the centre from whicb 
Society radiates.^^ With us, society is the instigator, and the 

^ A duttinguished French author says : ** La France souffre du mal du ri^le ; 
eile en est plus malade qu^aucuii autre pays ; ce mal cVst la haine de Fautoriti ** 
Cuttiney RumCy vol. ii. p. 1S6. Oompare Rey^ Science SocietUy toI. iL p. 86 note. 

^ It is to the activity of tbis protective and centraliziug spirit that we must 
ificribe, what a yery great authority noticed thirty years ago, as ** le d^iaut de spon 
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sxecutive the organ. The difference in the resnlt has cone- 
Bponded with the difference in the process. We have been made 
fit for political power, by the long exercise of civil rights. They, 
neglecting the exercise, think they can at once begin with the 
power. We have always shown a determination to uphold onr 
Uberties, and, when the times are fitting, to increase them ; and 
this we have done with a decency and a gravity natural to men 
to whom such subjects have long been faimliar. But the French, 
always treated as children, are, in political matters, children 
stilL And as they have handled the most weighty concems 
in that gay and volatile spirit which adoms their lighter 
Uterature, it is no wonder that they have failed in matters where 
the first condition of success is, that men should have been long 
accostomed to rely upon their own energies, and that before 
they tiy their skill in a political struggle, their resources shonld 
have been sharpened by that preliminary discipline, which a con- 
test with the difficnlties of civil life can never fail to impart. 

These are among the considerations by which we must be 
guided, in estimating the probable destinies of the great countries 
of Europe. But what we are now rather conceroed with is, to 
notice how the opposite tendencies of France and England long 
continued to be displayed in the condition and treatment of their 
aristocracy ; and how from this there naturaUy foUowed some 
striking differences between the war conducted by the Fronde, 
and that waged by the Long Parliament. 

When, in the fourteenth Century, the authority of the French 
kings began rapidly to increase, the political influence of the 
nobility was, of course, correspondingly diminished. What, how- 
ever, proves the extent to which their power had taken root, is 
the undoubted fact, that, notwithstanding this to them unfa- 
vourable circumstance, the people were never able to emancipate 
themselves jfrom their controL" The relation the nobles bore to the 
throne became entirely changed ; that which they bore to the people 

teneit^, qui caract6rise les institutions de la France moderne.*' Meyety Inttit. JtuUe. 
tdI. iy. p. 536. It is also this which, in literature and in science, makes them favour 
k£.« establishment of academies ; and it is probably to the same principle that their 
•urists owe their love of codification. All these are manifestations of an unwilling- 
ness to rely on the general march of afEairs, and show an undue contempt for the 
onaided conclusious of private men. 

^ Mably (ObtervcttionSy voL iii. pp. 154, 156, 852-362) has collected some striking 
eyidence of the tyranny of the French nobles in the sixteenth Century ; and as to 
the wanton cruelty with which they exercised their power in the seventeenth Cen- 
tury, See De9 JUaux, Histariettes, vol. vii. p. 155, voL vüi. p. 79, vol. ix. pp. 40, 61, 
62, voL X. pp. 255-257. In the eighteenth Century, matters were somewhat better ; 
but still the Subordination was excessive, and the people were poor, ill-treated, and 
miserable. Compare (Euvres de Thirgotj vol. iv. p. 139; Letter fr&m the Earl oj 
Oorky dated Lyons, 1754, in BurtorCa JHary, vol. iv. p. 80 ; the Statement of Fox, it 
Pari, JEÜMt. voL xxxL p. 406; JefferdOfCs CorreMparuL voL ii. p. 46; and Smith^ 
Tour <m the ContinerU^ edit 1798, voL iii. pp. 201, 202. 
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remamed almost the same. In England^ slavery, or vülenage, 
BS it 18 mildly termed^ qnickly dimimshed, and was extinct by 
the end of the sixteenth centnry/^ In France, it lingered oü 
two hundied years later, and was only destroyed in that great 
Bevolntion by which the possessors of ill-gotten power were 
called to so sharp an acconnt.^^ Thns, too, until the last seventy 
jrearSy the nobles were in France exempt from those oneront 
taxes which oppressed the people. The taille and corv^e were 
heavy and grievous exactions, but they feil solely on men of 
ignoble birth ;*' for the French aristocracy, being a high and 
chivalrous race, would have deemed it an insult to their ülustri« 
ous descent, if they had been taxed to the same amonnt as those 
whom they despised as their inferiors.^® Indeed, every thing 
tended to nnrture this general contempt. Every thing was con- 
trived to humble one class, and exalt the other. For the nobles 
there were reserved the best appointments iq the chorch, and 
also the most important military posts/^ The privilege of enter- 

^ Mr. Eccleston (JEngluh Antiq, p. 138) Bajs, that in 1460 ^'yiUenage had al* 
most passed away ;*' and accordlng to Mr. Thornton {Over^Pamilation^ p. 182), 
'^Sir Thomas Smith, who wrote about the year 1560, declares tnat he had never 
met with any personal or domestic slaves ; and that tiie yiliains, or predial shives, 
still to be found, were so few, as to be scarcely worth mentioning." Mr. Hallam 
can find no **uneqmYOcal testimony to the existence of TiUenage" later than 1674. 
MidcUe AgeSy vol. ii. p. 812 : see, to the same effect, Barrington on the Statutes^ pp. 
808, 809. If, however, my memory does not deceiv» me, I have met with eyidence 
of it in the reign of James L, but I cannot recall the passage. 

** M. Cassag^ac ((7aiMM de la Jihoiution, yol. iii. p. 11) says : ** Ghose surprenante, 
n y avait encore, au 4 aoüt 1789, un million einq eent müh Berf» de corpB;'^ and 
M. Giraud (Pr^cts de VAneien Droity Paris, 1862, p. 3),Ju8qu^ä la r^volution une 
division fondamentale partageait les personnes en personnes libres et personnes su- 
Jettes ä condition servUe." A few years before the ReTolution, this shameM dis- 
tinotion was abolished by Louis XYI. in his own domains. Compare Etehbach^ 
Milde du J)roit, pp. 271, 272, with Du Me*nil, Mhn, $ur U Prinee Le Brun, p. 94. 
I notice this particularly, because M. Monteil, a leamed and geuerally accurat« 
writer, supposes that the abolition took place earlier than it really did. Biet, de$ 
diverM Mats^ roL vi. p. 101. 

* Ctusoffnacj de la Bholution, toI. i. pp. 122, 178 ; CHraudy Aneien Droits p. 
11 ; SouUmSy Mim, de Zouü XVI^ yoL tI. p. 166 ; Mhn, ou Roi tut lee MunieiptUi' 
Usy in (Ekivree de Turgot, vol. tu. p. 428 ; Mim. de GefUiSy toI. i. p. 200. 

Further Information respecting the amount and nature of these yezatious impo* 
litions will be found in Jh Thouy Eist, Univ. toI. xiü p. 24, toI. xIt. p. 118 ; Mmi 
Aidair€y Sitt. de laFronde^ toL i. p. 126 ; ToequevilU, Aneien BSgime^ pp. 186, 191, 
420, 440 ; Sully, (Economiee Jioyaks, toI. ii. p. 412, rol üi. p. 226, toI. It. p. 199, 
ToL T. pp. 889, 410, ToL Ti. p. 94; JRelat. des AmbMsad. VhUt. toL i. p. 96; Mably^ 
Oheervation»^ toL iii. pp. 866, 866 ; BotdainwüHarBy Aneien Gouvemementj toI. iu. 
p. 109; Le Vaetar, Bist de Louis XJH toL ü. p. 29 ; Mhn. d'Om^ Talon, toL iL 
pp. 108, 869 ; Man. d$ Montidat, toL i. p. 82; Toequeville^ lUgns de Jxmis XV^ toL 
U pp. 87, 882 ; CEimres de iksraoty toL i. p. 872, rol. ir. pp. 68, 69, 74, 76, 242, 
278, ToL T. pp. 226, 242, Tol. ti. p. 144, toI. tIü. pp. 162, 280. 

** So dee^y rooted wer« these feelings, that, eTen in 1789, the Tery year tk« 
ReTolution broke out, it was deemed a great concession that the nobles ** will couMnt, 
ind«ed, to equal taxation.** See a letter from Jefferson to Jay, dated, Paris, May 
9th, 1789, la Jeferson's Corresp. toI. ii. pp. 462, 468. Compare Mereim' sur Rous' 
seau, Tol. i. p. 186. 

^ ** Les nobles, qu! aTdent le priTÜ^ge exehiiif des granto dignitte et des gr« 
oinöüces." Mkn. de Rioarol^ p. 97 : see also Mim, de BouilU, toL L p. 66 : Zemontty, 
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ing ihe army as officers was confined to them ;^' and they abne 
possessed a prescriptive right to belong to the cavalry." At the 
same time, and to avoid the least chance of confusion, an equal 
vigilance was displayed in the most trifling matters, and care 
was taken to prevent any similarity, even in the amusements of 
the two classes. To such a pitch was this brought, that, in 
many parts of France, the right of having an aviary or a dove- 
cote depended entirely on a man's rank ; and no Frenchnian, 
whatever his wealth might be, could keep pigeons, unless he 
were a noble ; it being considered that these recreations were too 
elevated for persons of plebeian origin.«* 

Circumstances like these are valuable, as evidence of the 
State of Society to which they belong ; and their importance will 
become peculiarly obvious, when we compare them with the 
opposite condition of England. 

For in England, neither these nor any simflar distinctions 
have ever been known. The spirit of which our yeomanry, copy- 
holders, and free burgesses were the representatives, proved fer 
too strong for those protective and monopolizing principles, of 
which the arlstocracy are the guardians in politics, and the 
clergy in religion. And it is to the successfiil Opposition made 
by these feelings of individual independence, that we owe our 
two greatest national acts— our Eeformation in the sixteenth, 
and our Eebellion in the seventeenth Century. Before, however, 
tracing the steps taken in these matters, there is one other point 
of view to which I wish to call attention, as a further Illustra- 
tion of the early and radical difierence between France and 
England. 

In the eleventh Century there arose the celebrated Institution 
of chivalry,^^ which was to manners what feudalism was to poli- 

Mablistement Monarehique, p. SS*/ ; Daniel, Hut, de la MUiee FranfoUe, toL ii. p, 
556 ; Campan, Man, eur Marie Antoinettej toL L pp. 288, 289. 

** " L'ancien regime n*avait admia que des nobles pour officiers." Mhn. de Bo- 
lamdy Tol. L p. 898. S6giir mentions ^at, early in the reign of Loms XYL, *Mei 
■obles Beuls arüent le droit d'entrer au senrice comme sous-lieutenans.'* Mhn, de 
Sigur^ ToL t p. 65. Compare pp. 117, 265-271, with Mim, de OenUs, toL üL pi 74, 
and J)e Stäel, Ooneid. eur la Rh. toI. L p. 128. 

** ThuB, De Thou sajs of Henry III., '*il remet sous Pancien pied la caTalerie or* 
dinaire, qni n'4toit compo86e que de la noblesse." Eist, ühiv, toL ix. pp. 202, 208 ; 
and see yoL x. pp. 504, 505, vol. xüi. p. 22 ; and an imperfect Statement of the 
lame fact in Boviner^ Bist de» divers Corps de la Maison Militaire des Jtoi$ dt 
France^ Paris, 1818, p. 58, a superficial work on an uninteresting subject. 

** H. TocqueTÜle (JO Anden Rigime, p. 448) mentions, among other regulationi 
stül in force late in the eighteenth Century, that ** en l)auphin6, en Bretagne, en Noi^ 
mandie, il est prohib6 ä tout roturier d^aroir des colombiera, fuies et Tolik« ; 11 n*7 
a que les nobles qui puissent avoir des pigeons.** 

** '* Dte la fin du onsitoie siküe k P^poque m6me oü commeno^ent les eroisades, 
•n trouve la cheralerie Stabile.** Koeh^ Tab, des RkoolyZionSy toI. L p. 148 : se« 
also Sainie-Palaye, Mim. sttr le Chevaleriej toL L pp. i2, 68. M. Guizot (^Civilis, en 
Franee^ toL üi. pp. 849-354) has attempted to trace iisbaflkrto an earlier period ; bat 
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tics. Thifi connexion is clear^ not only from the testimonj of 
contemporaries, but also fit>m two general consideratioiUL In 
the first place, chivalry was so highly aristocratic, that no one 
conld even receive knighthood nnless he were of noble birth ;*« 
and the preliminary education which was held to be necessaiy 
was carri^ on either in schools appointed by the nobles^ or eise 
in their own baronial Castles.'^ In the second place, it was 
essentially a protective, and not at all a refonning Institution. 
It was contrived with a view to remedy certain oppressions, as 
ihey snccessively arose ; opposed in this respect to the reforming 
spirit, which, being remedial rather than palUative, strikes at 
ÜHQ root of an evil by humbling the class firom which the evil 
proceeds, passing over individual cases in order to direct its atten- 
tion to general causes. But chivalry, so far from doing this, 
was in fact a fiision of the aristocratic and the ecclesiastical 
forms of the protective spirit.^' For, by introducing among the 
nobles the principle of knighthood, which, being personal, could 
neyer be bequeathed, it presented a point at which the ecclesias- 
tical doctrine of celibacy conld coalesce with the aristocratic doc- 
trine of hereditary descent.«' Out of this coalition sprang re- 
sults of great moment. It is to this that Europe owes those 
Orders, half aristocratic, half religious,*^ the Knights Templars, 
the Knights of St. James, the Knights of St. John, the Knights 

he appears to liaye failed, though of conrse its germs may be easilj found. Accord- 
ing to some writers it originated in Northern Europe ; according to others in Ara- 
bia ! MaUeV» Northern Antiquitie», p. 202; Journal of Asiat, 8oc. voL ii. p. 11. 

** ** L'ordre de chevalerie n*6toit accord^ qu^aux hommes d*iin sang noble.** Si»- 
numdit SisL des Frangaü, toI. iv. p. 204. Compare Daniel, Etat de la MUice, toL 
L p. 97, and MUW Eist, of Chivalry, yoL L p. 20. 

*^ " In some places there were schools appointed by the nobles of the country, 
bat most frequently their own Castles served.** MilU^ Stet, of Chivalry, voL L p. 
81 ; and see ßainte'Palayey Mkn, eur PAne, Chevalerie, yoL L pp. 80, 66, 67, on this 
education. 

** This combination of knighthood and religions rites is often ascribed to the 
Crusades ; but there is good evidence that it took place a little earlier, and must be 
referred to the latter half of the eleventh Century. Compare IfUW Eist, of Chivalry, 
ToL L pp. 10, 11 ; Danid, Eist, de la MUiee, toL i. pp. 101, 102, 108; Bovlainvil- 
iiere, Aneien Gtmv. toI. t p. 826. Sainte-Palaye {JÜim, eur la Chevalerie, vol. L pp. 
119-128), who has collected some Ulustrations of the relation between chivalry and 
the church, says, p. 1.19, **enfin la chevalerie 6toit regardöe comme une Ordination, 
an sacerdoce." The superior clergy possessed the right of conferring knighthood, 
and William Ruins was actually kmghted by Archbishop Lanfranc : ** Archiepisco- 
pus Lanfrancus, eo qu6d eum nutrierat, et militem fecerat.** Wiü. Malmee. lib. iv., 
fai Seriptcree post ßedam, p. 6*7. Compare Foebroke^e British MonaeJiism, 1848, p. 
101, on knighüng by abbots. 

** The influence of this on the nobles is rather exaggerated by Mr. Mills; who, 
on the other band, has not noticed how the unhereditary dement was favourable t« 
the ecclesiastical spirit. MiUs* Eist, of Chivalry, toL i. pp. 16, 889, vol. ii. p. 169 
a work interesting as an assemblage of ÜLOta, but almost useless as a phUosophlc et* 
tmiate. 

•• "In their origin all the military Orders, and most of the reli^oua ones, were enr 
firely aristocratic." MiWe' Eist, of Chivalry, vol. i. p. 886. 
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of St. Michael : establishments which inflicted the greatest eidle 
on Society ; and whose members, combining analogons vices, en- 
Kvened the superstition of monks with the debauchery of sol- 
diers. As a natural consequence, an immense number of noble 
knigbts were solemnly pleidged to "defend the church;" an 
ominous expression, the meaning of which is too well known to 
the readers of ecclesiastical history." Thus it was that chivalry, 
oniting the hostile principles of celibacy and noble birth, became 
the incamation of the spirit of the two classes to which those 
principles belonged. Whatever benefit, therefore, this Institu- 
tion may have conferred upon manners,** there can be no doubt 
that it actively contributed to keep men in a State of pupilage, 
and stopped the march of society by prolonging the term of its 
in&ncy,®^ 

On this account it is evident, that whether we look at the 
immediate or at the remote tendency of chivalry, its strength 
and duration become a measure of the predominance of the pro- 
tective spirit. If, with this view, we compare France and Eng- 
land, we shall find fi-esh proof of the early divergence of those 
countries. Toumaments, the first open expression of chivahy, 
are of French origin." The greatest and, indeed, the only two 
great describers of chivalry are JoinviUe and Froissart, both of 

•* MilW Eist, of Chivalry, voL L pp. 148, 838. About the year 1127, St. Ber- 
Dard wrote a discourse in favour of the Enights Templars, in which " he extols this 

Order as a combination of monasticism and knighthood He describes the 

design of it as being to give the militarj order and knighthood a serious Christian 
direction, and to convert war into something that Gk)d might approve.*' Neander'» 
Eist, of the Ghurch^ vol. vii. p. 368. To this may be added, that, early in the thir- 
teenth Century, a chivalric association was formed, and afterwards merged in the 
Dominican order, called the Militia of Christ : ** un nouvel ordre de chevalerie des- 
tin6 ä poursuivre las h6r6tiques, sur le modele de celui des Templiers, et sous le 
nom de Milice de Christ.'* Llorente, Bist, de rinq-uisition, voL i. pp. 52, 183, 203. 

"^ Several writers ascribe to chivalry the merit of softening manners, and of in* 
creasiDg the influence of women. SainU'Palaye, Mim, sur la ChevcUerie^ voL L pp. 
220-223, 282, 284, vol. iii. pp. vi. viL 159-161 ; HdvHiue de VEsprit, vol. ü. pp. 60, 
61 ; 8chlegePe Lecturea, voL i. p. 209. That there was such a tendency is, I think, 
incüsputable ; but it has been greatly exaggerated ; and an author of considerable 
reading on these subjects says, *' The rigid treatment shown to prisoners of war is 
ancient times strongly marks the ferocity and uncultivated manners of our ancestors, 
and that even to ladies of high rank ; notwithstanding the homage said to have been 
paid to the fair sex in those days of chivalry .*' Oroee^e Military Antiquitiee, vol 
ii. p. 114. Compare Manning on the Law of Nationty 1889, pp. 146, 146. 

*' Mr. Hallam {Middle Apee^ vol. ii. p. 464^ says, ** A third reproach may be 
made to the character of kmghthood, that it widened the Separation between the 
different classes of society, and confirmed that aristocratical spirit of high birth, 
by which the large mass of mankind were kept in unjust degradation." 

•* Sismondiy Eist, des Fran^ais, vol. iv. pp. 870, 371, 877 ; Turner' s Eist, of 
Englandy vol. iv. p. 478 ; Foncemagne de POriffine des ArmoirieSy in Mhn, de PAe» 
dhrUe des Inscriptions, vol. xx. p. 680. Koch also says {Tableau des Jüvoltttions^ 
voL i. p. 189), ** c'est de la France que Tusage des toumois se röpandit chez let 
antree nations de FEurope.** They were first introduced into England in the reigr 
9f Stephen. Lingard's England^ vol. ii. p. 27. 
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whom were Frenchmen, Bayard, that famons cheyalier, who i» 
always considered as the last representative of chivalry, was a 
Frenchman, and was killed when fighting for Francis I. Nor 
was it until nearly forty years affcer his death that toumaments 
were finally abolished in France, the last one having been held 
in 1560." 

But in England, the protective spirit being mnch less active 
than in France, we should expect to find that chivalry, as its 
offspring, had less inflnence. And such was really the case. 
The honours that were paid to knights, and the social distinc- 
tions by which they were separated from the other classes, were 
never so great in our country as in France," As men became 
more free, the little respect they had for such matters stül fiir- 
ther diminished. In the thirteenth Century, and indeed in the 
very reign in which burgesses were first retumed to parliament, 
the leading symbol of chivalry feil into such disrepute, that a law 
was passed obliging certain persons to accept that rank of 
knighthood which in other nations was one of the highest objects 
of ambition.«^ In the fourteenth Century, this was followed by 
another blow, which deprived knighthood of its exclusively mil- 
itary character; the custom having grown up in the reign of Ed- 
ward III. of Conferring it on the judges in the courts of law, thus 
tuming a warlike title into a civil honour." Finally, before the 
end of the fifteenth Century, the spirit of chivalry, in France still 
at its height, was in our country extinct, and this mischievous 
institution had become a subject for ridicule even among the 
people themselves." To these circumstances we may add two 

** Mr. Hallam {Jfiddle Age», toL ii. p. 470) says they were ^ entirely diflcontin- 
aed in France'' in consequence of the death of Henry II. ; but accordiug to MUIm* 
Hut, of Chivalrtfj vol. ii. p. 226, they lasted the next year; when another fatal ac- 
eident occurred, and " toumaments ceased for ever.** Gompare Saint'Palaye nar 
la ChewUerie, voL ii. pp. 89, 40. 

** Mr. Hallani (Middle Ag$Sy voL iL p. 467) obserres, that the knight, as compared 
with other classes, *' was addressed by titles of more respect. Tkere wo» not, how 
€ffer, §0 muck dutinetion in England as in France,^ The great honour paid to knights 
in France is noticed by Daniel (Milice T^an^atM, toL i. pp. 128, 129); and Herder 
{Ideen gttr Gtsehichtey vol. iv. pp. 266, 267) says, that m France chivalry flourished 
more than in any other country. The same remark is made by Sismon<U {Hist, dee 
Fran^aiSy vol. iv. p. 198). 

" The Statutvm dt MilüHnUy in 1807, was perhaps the first recognition of this 
Oompare Blackstone^g Comment, voL iL p. 69 ; ßarrington on the StatuteSy pp. 192, 
198. But we have positive evidence that compulsory knighthood existed in tht 
teign of Henry m. ; or at least that those who refused it were obliged to pay a fine 
See HalUmCe Conti, JRst, voL L p. 421, and lAftteltorCe Biet, of Henry II. voL ii. pp. 
288, 289, 2d edit. 4to, 1767. Lord Lyttelton, evidently puzzled, says, ** Indeed it 
■eems a deviation from the original principle of this institution. For one cannot 
bnt think it a very great inconsistency, that a dignity, which was deemed an acce»> 
llon of honour to kmgs tbemselves, should be forced upon any." 

" In MÜH Hist, of Chivalry^ vol. ü. p. 154, it is said, that '*the judges of the 
oourts of law** were first knighted in the reign of Edward III. 

" Mr. Mills {^tt. of Chivalry^ voL ii. pp. 99, 100) has printed a Gurions extraol 
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otherB, which seem worthy of Observation. The fiist ia, thai 
the French, notwithstandlng their m&nj admirable qualities, 
have always been more remarkable for personal vanity than the 
English ;'* a pecnliarity partly referable to those chivalric tia- 
ditions which even their occasional repnblics have been nnable 
to destroy, and which makes them attach nndue importance to 
extemal distinctions, by which I mean, not only dress and man- 
ners, but also medals^ ribands, stars, crosses, and the like, which 
we, a prouder people, have never held in such high estimation. 
The other circumstance is^ that dnelling has bom the beginning 
been more populär in France than in England ; and as this is 
a custom which we owe to chivalry, the difference in this respect 
between the two countries snppUes another link in that long 
chain of evidence by which we must estimate their national ten- 
dencies.'' 

from a lamentation over the destruction of chiyalry, written in the reign of Edward 
IV. ; bat he bas overlooked a still more smgular instance. This is a populär ballad, 
written in the middle of the fifteenth Century, and caUed the Tumament of Totten- 
ham, in which the folües of chivalry are admirably ridiculed. See WartofCa HisU of 
Englith Poetry^ edit. 1840, yoI. üL pp. 98-101 ; and Ferej/'s Jieliques of AncierU 
Poitry, edit. 1846, pp. 92-96. AcQOrding to Turner {Bist of England^ toL vi. p. 
868). *^ the ancient books of chiYal]7 were laid aside^ about the reign of Henry YL 

^ This is not a mere populär opinion, but rests upon a large amount of cTidenoe, 
supplied by competent and impartial obserrers. Addison, who was a lenient as weU 
as an able Judge, and who had liyed much among the French, calls them " the Taineefc 
nation in the world.'* LetUr to JBuhop Hbughy m Aikin^s Life of Addison^ toL i. p. 
90. Napoleon says, ** yanity is the ruling principle of the French.** AlisotCs Eist, 
of Ewrope^ toI. vi. p. 26. Dumont {ßow)en%rs wrr Miraheau^ p. 111) declares, that 
**le trait le plus dominant dans le caractk-e fran9ais, c*est Tamour propre;** and 
S^ur (ßowmivny toI. i. pp. 78, 74), ** car en France l*amour propre, ou, cd on le 
Teut, la Tanit^, est de toutes les pasdons la plus irritable.** It is moreover stated, 
that phrenological observations prove that the French are vainer than the English. 
ComMB Elements of Phrenology^ 6th edit. Edinb. 1846, p. 90 ; and a partial recogni- 
tion of the same fact in BroussoMy Cowrs de Phrinologie^ p. 297. For other in* 
ttanoes of writers who have noticed the vanity of the French, see ToequevüU^ VAneien 
RSaifM^ p. 148 ; Barante, Lit. Franq, au XVUl* Siede, p. 80 ; Mim, de Briseot^ 
▼01. i. p. 272; Mküray, Eist, de France^ vol. ii. p. 988; Lenumtey, JEtahlieeemerU 
Monarchigue, p. 418; Voltaire, Lettree inSditeSy vol. ii. p. 282; TocqueviUe, JÜgne 
4e Lome ITK, vol. ii. p. 868 ; De Stael eur la Revolution, vol. i. p. 260, vol. ii. p. 268 

** The relation between chivalry and duelling has been noticed by seveial wri- 
ters ; and in France, where the chivalric tpirit was not completely destroyed untO 
the revolution, we find occasional traces of this connexion even in the reign of Lonis 
XTI. See, for instance, in Mim, de Lafay^te, vol. i. p. 86, a curious letter in le- 
gard to chivalry and duelling in 1778. jfn England there is, I believe, no evidence 
of even a Single private duel being fought earlier than the sixteenth Century, and 
there were not many tili the latter half of Elizabeth*s reign ; but in France the cn» 
tom arose early in the fifteenth Century, and in the sixteenth it became usual for 
the seconds to fight as well as the principals. Oompare Montlotier, Monare, Frang. 
voL ii. p. 486, with Monteil, Eist, des divers Etats, vol. vi. p. 48. From that time 
Jhe love of the French for duelling became quite a passion until the end of the eigh- 
teenth Century, when the Revolution, or rather the circumstances which led to the 
Revolution, caused its comparative cessation. Some idea may be formed of tha 
enormous extent of this practice formerly in France, by comparing the foUowing 
passages ; which I have the more pleasure in bringing together, as no one has writ- 
leo even a tolerable hidtory of duelling, notwithstanding the great part it onoe 
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The old associations^ of which these iacts are bat the exteiv 
nal expression^ now continned to act with increasing vigonr. 
In France, the protective spirit, carried into religion, was streng 
enongh to lesist the Beformation, and preserve to the clergy the 
forma, at least, of their ancient supremacy. In England, the 
pride of men, and their habits of self-reliance, enabled them to 
mature into a System what is called the right of private judg- 
ment, by which some of the most cherished traditions were erad^ 
icated ; and this, as we have ah-eady seen, being quicUy snc« 
ceeded, first by scepticism, and then by toleration, prepared the 
way for that Subordination of the church to the State, for which 
We are pre-eminent, and without a rival, among the nations of 
Europe, The very same tendency, acting in politics, displayed 
analogons resolts. Our ancestors found no difficulty in hnmbling 
the nobles, and reducing them to comparative insignificance. 
The wars of the Böses, by breaking up the leading families into 
two hostile factions, aided this movement ;''' and, after the reign 
of Edward lY., there is no instance of any Englishman, even of 
the highest rank, ventnring to carry on those private wars, by 
which, in other conntries, the great lords stUl disturbed the peace 
of Society.''^ When the civil contests subsided, the same spirit 
displayed itself in the policy of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. For, 
those princes, despots as they were, mainly oppressed the highest 
classes ; and even Henry VIII., notwithstanding his barbarous 
cruelties, was loved by the people, to whom his reign was, on the 
whole, decidedly beneficiaL Then there came the Beformation ; 
which, being an nprising of the human mind, was essentially a 
rebellious movement, and thus increasing the insubordination ol 
men, sowed, in the sixteenth Century, the seeds of those great 
political revolutions which, in the seventeenth Century, broke 

pbijed in European society. De Thou, Biat, ühiv. toL ix. pp. 592, 598, toL xt. 
p. 57 ; Daniel^ Müici Fran^oiae^ toL ii. p. 582 ; Siüly^ (EconomieSy voL i. p. 801, yoL 
m. p. 406, ToL yI p. 122, toL yüL p. 41, yoL ix. p. 408 ; Ccareufa State of France 
umder Henry /F., in BireKe JBistcrieal I^MotiaHone, p. 467 ; Ben Jofieorife Warke^ 
edit. Gifford, toL yL p. 69; Ihdavre, Eist, de Parte (1825, 8d edit.), toL iv. p. 567, 
▼oL T. pp. 800, 801 ; Le Clerc^ BibliotMque Univ. toL xx. p. 242 ; Lettree de Patin, voL 
fii p. 586 ; Capeßgue, JERet, de la JU/arme, voL Tili. p. 98 ; Capefigu^e Jiiehelieu^ 
voL L p. 68 ; l)ee liSaux, Btetoriettee^ toL x. p. 18 ; Mem. de Oenlte, toL ii. p. 191, 
▼oL TiL p. 215, ToL ix. p. 851 ; Mem, of the Baronees d^Oberkirchy voL i. p. 71, edit. 
liOnd. 1852; Lettree inSditee i^AgueeeeaUy voL L p. 211; Lettree de Du Deffandi 
Walpole, Tol. üi. p. 249, voL iv. pp. 27, 28, 152 ; B<mUier, Maieon Müitaire deeEou 
de France, pp. 87, 88 ; Biog. Univ, toI. v. pp. 402, 408, yoL zxüi. p. 411, yoL xUt. 
pp. 127, 401, Tol. xlTÜi. p. 522, voL xlix. p. 180. 

^ On the effect of the wars of the Boees upon the nobles, compare HalUmCe 
Conet, Biet. toI. i. p. 10 ; LingmvPe Biet of England, voL üi. p. 840 ; EceleetoiCu 
Englieh Anti^. pp. 224, 820 : and on their immense pecuniary, or rather territorial, 
lotties, Sinelatr'e Biet, ofthe Revenue, toL L p. 155. 

^ ^ The last instance of a pitched battle between two powerfül noblemen b 
England occurs in the reign of Edward FV." Allen on the Prerogative^ p. 128. 
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out in nearly every part of Europe. The connezion betweec 
ihese two revolutionary epochs is a subject füll of interest ; but, 
for the purpose of the preeent chapter, it will be sufficient to 
notice such events, during the latter half of the sixteenth cen- 
torj^ as explain the sympathy between the ecclesiastical and 
aristocratic classes, and prove how the same ciicumfltances that 
were fatal to the one, also prepared the way for the downfall of 
the other. 

When Elizabeth ascended the throne of England^ a laige ma* 
iority of the nobility were opposed to the Protestant religion. 
This we know from the most decisive evidence ; and, even if 
we had no such evidence, a general acquaintance with human 
nature would induce us to suspect that such was the case. For, 
the aristocracy, by the veiy conditions of their existence, must, 
as a body, always be averse to innovation. And this, not only 
because by a change they have much to lose and Uttle to gain, 
but because some of their most pleasurable emotions are connect- 
ed with the past rather than with the present. In the collision of 
actual life, their vanity is sometimes offended by the assump- 
tions of iaferior men ; it is frequently wounded by the success- 
ful competition of able men. These are mortifications to which, 
in the progress of society, their Hability is constantly increasing. 
But the moment they tum to the past, they see in those good 
old times which are now gone by, many sources of consolation. 
There they find a period in which their glory is without a rivaL 
When they look at their pedigrees, their quarterings, their 
escutcheons ; when they think öf the purity of their blood, and 
the antiquity of their ancestors, — they experience a comfort 
which ought amply to atone for any present inconvenience. 
The tendency of this is very obvious, and has shown itself in the 
history of every aristocracy the world has yet seen. Men who 
have worked themselves to so extravagant a pitch, as to beHeve 
that it is any honour to have had one ancestor who came over with 
the Normans, and another ancestor who was present at the first 
invasion of Ireland, — men who have reached this ecstasy of the 
fancy are not disposed to stop there, but, by a process with 
which most minds are familiär, they generalize their view ; and, 
even on matters not immediately connected with their fame, 
they acquire a habit of associating grandeur with antiquity, and 
of measuring value by age; thus transferring to the past an ad- 
miration wluch otherwise they might reserve for the present. 

The connexion between these feelings and those which ani- 
mate the clergy is very evident. What the nobles are to politics, 
that are the priests to religion. Both classes, constantly appeal- 
ing to the voice of £uitiquity, rely much on üradition, and make 
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great accotmt of upholding established cnstoms. Both take foi 
granted that what is old is better than what is new; and that in 
former times there were means of diacovermg truths respectmg 
govemment and tneology which we, in these degenerate ages, 
no longer possess. And it may be added, that the similarity of 
tbeir fonctions follows &om the similarity of their principles. 
Both are eminently protective^ stationaiy, or, as they are Bome« 
times caUed, conservative. It is believed that the aristocracy 
guard the State against revolution^ and that the clergy keep the 
church from error. The first are the enemies of reformers; the 
others are the scourge of heretics. 

It does not enter into the province of this Introduction to ex- 
amine how far these principles are reasonable, or to inquire into 
the propriety of notions which suppose that, on certain subjeets 
of immense importance, men are to remain stationary, while on 
all other subjeets they are constantly advancing. Bat what I 
now rather wish to point out, is the manner in which, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, the two great conservative and protective 
classes were weakened by that vast movement, the Beformation, 
which, though completed in the sixteenth Century, had been pre- 
pared by a long chain of intellectual antecedents. 

Whatever the prejudices of some may suggest, it will be ad- 
qiitted by all unbiased judges, that the Protestant Beformation 
was neither more nor less than an open rebellion. Indeed, the 
mere mention of private judgment, on which it was avowedly 
based, is enough to substantiate this fact. To establish the right 
of private judgment, was to appeal from the church to individu- 
als ; it was to increase the play of each man's inteUect ; it was 
to test the opinions of the priesthood by the opinions of laymen; 
it was, in fact, a rising of the scholars against their teachers, of 
the ruled against their rulers. And although the Beformed 
clergy, so soon as they had organized themselves into a hierarchy, 
did undoubtedly abandon the great principle with which they 
Started, and attempt to impose articles and canons of their own 
contrivance, still, this ought not to blind us to the merits of the 
Beformation itself. The tyranny of the church of England, 
during the reign of Elizabeth, and still more during the reigns 
of her two successors, was but the natural consequence of that 
corruption which power always begets in those who wield it, and 
does not lessen the importance of the movement by which the 
power was originally obtained. For, men could not forget that, 
tiied by the old theological theory, the church of England was 
a schismatic establishment, and could only defend itself from the 
Charge of heresy by appealing to that private judgment, to the 
exercise of which it owed its existence, but of the rights of which 
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itB own proceedings were a constant in&actioiu It was evident, 
that if, in religions matters, private judgment weie sapreme, it 
became a high spiritoal crime to issue any articles, or to take any 
measore^ by which that jadgment coold be tied up; whüe, on the 
other band, if the right of private jadgment were not supreme, the 
church of England was gtulty of apostasy, inasmuch as its found- 
ers did^ by virtue of the interpretation which their own private 
judgment made of the Bible^ abandon tenets which they had 
hitherto held, stigmatize those tenets as idolatrous, and openly 
renounce their allegiance to what had for centuries been vener- 
ated as the catholic and apostolic church. 

This was a simple alternative ; which might, indeed, be kept 
out of sight, but could not be refined away, and most assuredly 
has never been forgotten. The memory of the great truth it 
conveys was preservel by the writings and teacfaings of the Puri- 
tans, and by those habits of thought natural to an inquisitive 
age. And when the ftülness of time had come, it did not &jI to 
bear its fruit It continued slowly to fructify; and before the 
middle of the seventeenth Century^ its seed had quickened into a 
life^ the energy of which nothing could withstand. That same 
light of private judgment, which the early Beformers had loudly 
proclaimed^ was now pushed to an eztent &tal to those who op- 
posed it. This it was which, cärried into politics, overtumed the 
govemment; and, carried into religion, upset the church.^* For, 
rebellion and heresy are but different forms of the same disregard 
of tradition, the same bold and independent spirit. Both are of 
the nature of a protest made by modern ideas against old asso- 
ciations. They are as a struggle between the feelings of the 
present and the memory of the past. Without the exercise of 
private judgment, such a contest could never take place; the 
mere conception of it could not enter the minds of men, nor 
would they even dream of Controlling, by their individual energy, 
those abuses to which aU great societies are liable. It is, there- 
fore, in the highest degree natural, that the exercise of this judg- 
ment should be opposä by those two powerful classes, who, from 
their position, their interests, and the habits of their mind, are 
more prone than any other to cherish antiquity, cleave to super- 
annuated customs, and uphold institutions which, to use tiieir 

^* Clarendon (Etti, of the EebeGion, p. 80), in a yery angry spirit, but withpar- 
fect truth, uotices (under the year 1640) the connezion between ** a proud and ven- 
omoufl disiike against the discipline of the church of Enghuid, and so by degree« 
(as the progress is very natural) an equal irreverence to tbe govemment of the State 
too." The Spanish goYernment, perhaps, more than any other in Europe, has un- 
derstood this relation; and even so late as 1789, an edict of Charles lY. declared, 
**• qu^il ^ a crime d'h^ritoie dans tout ce qui tend, ou contribue, k propager les idoM 
rivolutionnaires.*' JJorenU^ Hut, de Plnquintiati, toL ü. p. 180. 
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bvoorite langnage, have been consecrated by the wisdom of theii 
fathers. 

From thifl point of view, we are able to see with great clear- 
ness the intimate coimexion which, at tbe accession of Eliza- 
beth, existed between the English nobles and the Catholic clergy. 
Notwithstanding many exceptions, an immense majority of both 
classes opposed the Beformation, because it was based on that 
light of private judgment, of which they, as the protectors of old 
opinions, were the natural antagonists. All tbls can excite no 
surprise ; it was in the order of things, and strictly accordant 
with the spirit of those two great sections of society. Fortu- 
nately, however, for our country, the throne was now occupied by 
a sovereign who was equal to the emergency, and who, instead 
of yielding to the two classes, avaüed herseif of the temper of 
the age to hmnble them. The manner in which this was effected 
by Elizabeth, in respect, first to the Catholic clergy, and after- 
wards to the Protestant clergy,^« forms one of the most interest- 
mg parts of our history ; and in an account of the reign of the 
great queen, I hope to examine it at considerable length. At 
present, it wül be sufficient to glance at her policy towards the 
nobles, — ^that other class with which the priesthood, by their in- 
terests, opinions, and associations, have always much in com- 
mon. 

Elizabeth, at her accession to the throne, finding that the 
ancient famüies adhered to the ancient religion, naturally called 
to her Councils advisers who were more likely to uphold the nov- 
elties on which the age was beut. She selected men who, being 
lifctle burdened by past associations, were more inclined to fovour 
present interests. The two Bacons, the two Cecüs, KnoUys, Sad- 
1er, Smith, Throgmorton, Walsingham, were the most eminent 
statesmen and diplomatists in her reign ; but all of them were 
commoners ; only one did she raise to the peerage ; and they were 
certainly nowise remarkable, either for the rank of their immediate 
connexions, or for the celebrity of their remote ancestors. They, 
however, were recommended to Elizabeth by their great abüities, 
and by their determination to uphold a religion which the an- 
cient aristocracy naturally opposed. And it is observable that, 
among the accusations which the Catholics brought against the 
queen, they taunted her, not only with forsaking tiie old religion, 
but ako with neglecting the old nobilityj» 

^* The g^neral character of her policy towards the Protestant English bishopa 
b summed up very fairly by Collier ; thoogh he, as a professional writer, is naturally 
displeased with her disregard for the heads of the church. Collief^M EecU9> HUi, of 
Great Britain, yoL tu. pp. 267, 258, edit. Barham, 1840. 

** One of the charges which, in 1588, Sixtus Y. publicly brought against Eliza- 
beth, was, that ** she hath rejected and excluded the ancient nobility, and promoted 

'60 
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Nor does it require mucli acquaintance with the histoiy ci 
the time to see the justice of this Charge. Whatever explana- 
tion we maj choose to give of the fact^ it cannot be denied that, 
during the reign of Elizabeth, there was an open and constant 
Opposition between the nobles and the executive govemment. 
The rebellion of 1569 was essentially an aristocratic movement ; 
it was a rising of the great families of the north against what 
they considered the upstart and plebeian administration of the 
queen,^^ The bitterest enemy of Elizabeth was certainly Mary 
of Scotland ; and the interests of Mary were publicly defended 
by the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Northumberland, the Earl 
of Westmoreland, and the Earl of Arundel ; while there is rea- 
son to believe that her cause was secretly favoured by the Mar- 
quis of Northampton, the Earl of Pembroke, the Earl of Derby, 
the Earl of Cumberland, the Earl of Shrewsbury, and the Earl 
of Sussex. '^^ 

The existence of this antagonism of interests could not es- 
cape the sagacity of the English govemment. Cecil, who was 
the most powerM of the ministers of Elizabeth, and who was 

to hononr obscnre people." BuÜer's Mem, of the Caiholies^ toL ii. p. 4. Persons 
alao reproaches her with her low-born ministers, aud says that she was influenced 
** by five persons in particular — all of them Sprung from the earth, — ^Bacon, Gecil, 
Dudle j, Hatton, and Walsingham.'* BtUler^ vol. ii. p. 81. Cardinal Allen taunted 
her with *•*• disgracing the ancient nobility, erecting base and unworthy persons to all 
the ciyil and ecclesiastical dignities." DodcC* Church HUtoryy edit. Tiemey, 1840, 
Tol. üi. appendix no. xii. p. xlvi. The same influential writer, in his Adnwmtion, 
Bald that she had injured England, " by great contempt and abasing of the ancient 
nobility, repelling them from due goyernment, Offices, and places of honour." AI* 
UfCs Admonitian to ihe Nohüity and People of Englaiid and Irelandf 1588, (reprint- 
ed London, 1842), p. xv. Gompare the account of the Bull of 1588, in De Thou^ 
Bist, Univ. vol. x. p. 176 : " On accusoit Elisabeth d'avoir au pr^'udice de la 
noblesse angloise flev6 aux dignit^s, tant ciyiles qu'eocl^siastiques, des hommea 
nouveaux, sans naissance, et indignes de les poss6der." 

^ To the Philosophie historian this rebellion, though not sufficiently appreciated 
by ordinary writers, is a very important study, because it is the last attempt ever 
made by the great English families to establish their authority by force of arms. 
Mr. Wright says, that probably all those who took a leading part in it ** were allied 
by blood or intermarriage with the two families of the Percies and Keviles.'' 
WHghC» Elizabeth^ 1888, yoL i. p. xxxiv. ; a valuable work. See also, in Pari. Hut. 
Tol. i. p. 780, a list of some of those who, in 1571, were attainted on account of this 
rebellion, and who are said to be " all of the best fieimilies in the north of England." 

But the most complete eyidence we »have respecting this struggle, consists of 
the coUection of original documents published in 1840 by Sir C. Sharpe, under the 
title of Memorials of the Bebellum of 1569. They show very clearly the real nature 
of the outbreak. On I7th November, 1569, Sir George Bowes writes, that the com« 
plaint of the insurgents was that ** there was certaine counsellors cropen " (t. «. 
crept) ** in aboute the prince, which had exduded the nobility from the prince," 
&c., MenwrialSy p. 42 ; and the editor^s note says that this is one of the chargei 
made in all the proclamations by the earls. Perhaps the most curious proof of how 
notorious the policy of Elizabeth had become, is contained in a friendly letter from 
Busses to CecU, dated 5th January, 1569 (MsmoriaU, p. 187), one paragraph of whieh 
beging, " Of lala years few young noblemen have been employed in Service." 

»• Hallam, i. p 180; Lingard, v. pp. 97, 102 ; I\«wr, xii. pp. 246, 247. 
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at the head of affairs for forty years, made it part of his busi- 
ness to study the genealogies and material resources of the great 
f amilies ; and this he did, not out of idle euriosity, but in order 
to increase his control over them, or, as a great historian says, to 
let them know " that his eye was upon them." ^ The queen her- 
seif, though too fond of power, was by no means of a eruel dis- 
position ; but she seemed to delight in humbling the nobles. On 
them her hand feil heavily ; and there is hardly to be f ound a 
Single instanee of her pardoning their offenees, while she punished 
several of them for acts which would now be considered no 
offenees at all. She was always unwilling to admit them to au- 
thority ; and it is unquestionably true that, taking them as a 
class, they were during her long and prosperous reign treated 
with unusual disrespect. Indeed, so clearly marked was her 
policy, that when the ducal order became extinct, she refdsed to 
renew it ; and a whole generation passed away to whom the 
name of duke was a mere matter of history, a point to be mooted 
by antiquaries, but with which the business of practical life had 
no concem/*' Whatever may be her other faults, she was on 
this subject always consistent. Although she evinced the great- 
est anxiety to Surround the throne with men of ability, she cared 
little for those conventional distinctions by which the minds of 
ordinary sovereigns are greatly moved. She made no account of 
dignity of rank ; she did not even care for purity of blood. She 
\ralued men neither for the splendour of their ancestry, nor for 
the length of their pedigrees, nor for the grandeur of their titleg. 
Such questions she left for her degenerate successors, to the size 
of whose understandings they were admirably fitted. Our great 
queen regulated her conduct by another Standard. Her large and 
powerful intellect, cultivated to its highest point by reflection and 
study, taught her the true measure of affairs, and enabled her 
to see, that to make a government flourish, its councillors must 
be men of ability and of virtue ; but that if these two condi- 
tions are fulfilled, the nobles may be left to repose in the enjoy- 
ment of their leisure, unoppressed by those cares of the State for 
which, with a few brUliant exceptions, they are naturaUy dis- 

^* HallanCs Oonat. Bttt, toI. i. p. 241 ; an interesting passage. Tarner (HitL 
qf England^ toI. xü. p. 287) says, that Gecil "knew the tendency of the great lorda 
to combine against the crown, that they might reinstate the peerage in the power 
'^om which the house of Tudor had depressed it.^' 

"* In ist 2 the order of dukes became extinct ; and was not revivedtill fifty yean 
aiterwards, when James I. made the miserable Yilliers, duke of Buckingham. Black' 
sUme^i CommefUaries^ toI. L p. 897. This evidently attracted attention ; for Ben 
Jenson, in one of his comedies in 1616, mentions ** the received heresy that Eng- 
land bears no dukes." Jofuon^s Worksj edit. Gifford, 1816, vol. y. p. 47, wher« 
CMfford, not being aware of the extinction in 1572, has made an unsatisi'actory nota 
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qualified by tho number of their prejudices and by tbe fiivolitjf 
of their pursuits. 

After the death of Elizabeth, an attempt was made, first by 
James, and tben by Charles, to revive the power of the two 
great protectiye classes, the nobles and the clergy. Bnt so 
admirably had the policy of Elizabeth been supported by the 
^neral temper of the age, that it was found impossible for 
the Stuarts to execute their mischievous plans. The exer- 
cise of private judgment, both in religion and in politics, had 
become so habitual, that these princes were unable to subja- 
gate it to their will. And as Charles I., with inconceivable 
blindness, and with an obstinacy even greater than that of his 
father, persisted in adopting in their worst forms the superannu- 
ated theories of protection, and attempted to enforce a scheme 
of govemment which men, from their increasing independence, 
were determined to reject, there inevitably arose that memorable 
collision which is weil termed the great Eebellion of England.** 
The analogy between this and the Protestant Beformation, I 
have already noticed ; but what we have now to consider, and 
whatin the next chapter, I will endeavour to trace, is the nature 
of the difference between our Bebellion, and those contemporary 
wars of the Fronde, to which it was in some respects very similar. 

"^ Clarendon (Eist, ofthe Rebellion^ p. 216) trulj calls it **the most prodigions 
uid the boldest rebellion, that any age or countrj ever brought forth." See lüiBO 
•ome ftrÜdng remarks in Warwicle^» Menmn, p. 207. 
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CHAPTER X. 

VBK JENSBGT OF THB F&OTECfnYE 8PIBIT IN FBANOB EZFLAIHS THE FAIL» 
UBB OF THB FBONDE. OOMPABIBOH BBTWSEN THE FBONDE AHB THB 
OONTBMFOBABY ENeLISH BEBBLLION. 

The object of the last chapter was, to inquire into the origin of 
the protective spirit. From the evidence there collected, it appears 
that this spirit was first organized into a distinct secular form 
at the close of the dark ages ; but that, owing to circumstances 
which then arose, it was, fix)m the beginning, mnch less powerM 
in England than in France. It has Ukewise appeared that, in 
our country, it continued to lose ground ; while in France, it 
early in the fourteenth Century assumed a new shape, and gave 
rise to a centralizing movement, manifested not only in the civil 
and political institutions, but also in the social and literaryhab- 
its of the French nation. Thus £u:, we seemed to have cleared 
the way for a proper understanding of the history of the two 
countries ; and I now purpose to foUow this up a little fiir- 
ther, and point out how this difference explains the discrepancy 
between the civU wars of England, and those which at the same 
time broke out in France. 

Among the obvious circumstances connected with the Great 
English BebeUion, the most remarkable is, that it was a war of 
classes as well as of factions. From the beginning of the contest^ 
the yeomanry and traders adhered to the parliament ;^ the nobles 
and the clergy raUied round the throne.' And the name given 

*■ '* From the beginning it maj be said that the yeomanry and trading classes of 
towna were generally hostUe to the kine*s side, even in those counties which were 
in his military occupation ; except in a £w, snch as Comwall, Worcester, Salop, and 
most of Wales, where the prevailing sentiment was chiefly royalist." H<dlanC% ContL 
Hut, ToL L p. 678. See also LinganJPt Hut, of England^ yoI. tL p. 804 ; and AH- 
mm^$ Hut. of Europe^ yoI. i. p. 49. 

* On this diyision of classes, which, notwithstanding a few ezceptions, Is midoubt- 
edly true as a general fact, compare Memoirs of Sir P, Wartoicky p. 217 ; CarlyUU 
Oromwellf toI. iii. p. 807 ; OlarendofCa Hut, ofthe Rebellion, pp. 294, 297, 846, 846, 
401, 476 ; Ma^$ Hut. of ths Long Farliamenty bock i. pp. 22, 64, book iL p. 68, 
D0(^ ÜL p. 78 ; HutehinwtCs Memair$y p. 100 ; Ludlow^a Mm/witB^ toL i. p. 104, fol 
iL p. 268 BttUtrode'9 Manoira^ !>. 86. 
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to the two parties, of Boundheads * and Cavaliers,* proves that 
tlie true nature of this Opposition was generally known. It 
proyes that men were aware that a question was at issue, upon 
which England was divided, not so mach by the partictdar inter- 
ests of indÜLviduals as by the general interests of the classes t>o 
which those individuals belonged. 

But in the history of the French rebellion, there is no trace 
of so large a division. The objects of the war were in both coun- 
tries precisely the same ; the machinery by which those ob- 
jects were attained was very different. The Fronde was like our 
rebellion, insomuch that it was a struggle of the parUament against 
the crown ; an attempt to secure liberty, and raise up a bamer 
Against the despotism of govemment.^ So far, and so long, as we 
merely take a view of political objects, the parajUlel is compJete. 
But the social and intellectual antecedents of the French being 
very different from those of the English, it necessarily foUowed 
that the shape which the rebellion took shonld likewise be dif- 
ferent, even thongh the motives were the same. If we examine 
this divergence a little nearer, we shall find that it is connected 
with the circumstance I have already noticed — ^namely, that in 
England a war for liberty was accompanied by a war of classes, 
while in France there was no war of classes at aU. From this 
it resulted, that in France the rebellion being merely political, 
and not, as with us, also social, took less hold of the public mind ; 
it was unaccompanied by those feelings of Insubordination, in 
the absence of which fi*e6dom has always been impossible ; and 
striking no root into the national character, it could not save the 
country from that servile State into which, a few years later, it, 
under the govemment of Louis XIY., rapidly felL 

* Lord Clarendon says, in his grand stjle, *' the rabble contemned and desj^d 
ander the name of roundheads/' Bist, of the Eebelliany p. 186. This was m 1641, 
when the titie appears to have beenfirst bestowed. See Fairfax OorrwporuL yoL 
iL pp. 186, 820. 

* Just before the battle of EdgehiU, in 1642, Charles said to his troops, " Yon 
are called cavaliers in a reproaclifm signification." See- the king*s speech, in 8omtr% 
Traets^ toI iv. p. 478. Directly after the battle, he accused his opponents of " ren* 
dering all persons of honour odious to the common people, under the style of caya- 
liers. Maxfa Eist of ths Long Parliamenty book ÜL p. 25. 

* M. Saint- Aulabe (BUt, de la Fronde, toL L p. v.) says, that the object of the 
Frondeurs was, " limiter rautorit6 royale, consacrer les prineipes de la Hbert6 civUe 
et en confier la garde aux compagnies souveraines ; ** and at p. vi. he calls the deo- 
laration of 1648, " une v6ritable Charte constitutionnelle.'* See also, at yoL i. p. 
128, the concluding paragraph of the speech of Omer Talon. Joly, who was much 
displeased at this tendency, oomplains that in 1648, ''le peuple tomboit impercepti- 
blement dans le sentiment dangereux, qu'il est naturel et permis de se döfendre et 
de Scanner coutre la violence des sup^rieurs." Mim. de Joly, p. 16. Of the imme- 
diate objects proposed by the Fronde, one was to diminish the taille, and another 
was to obtain a law that no one should be kept in prison more than twenty-four 
hours, ^^ Sans 6tre remis entre les mains du parlement pour lui faire son proc^s s'il 
se trouToit criminel, ou P^largir s'il 4toit innocent." Mem, de Montglat, vol. ii. p. 
136 ; Mkm. deMottevüUy vol. ii. p. 898 ; Mkn, de Retz^ toI. i. p. 266; Mim, d^Omen 
Talon, voL ü. pp. 224, 236, 240. 828. 
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That onr Great Bebellion was^ in its extemal fonn, a war of 
ülasses, is one of those palpable &cts which lie on the surface of 
histoiy. At first^ the parliament" did indeed attempt to diaw 
over to their side some of the nobles ; and in this tbey for a time 
sacceeded. Bat as the struggle advanced^ the fdtility of this 
policy became evident. In the natural order of the great move- 
ment^ the nobles grew more loyal ;^ the parliament grew more 
democratic.^ And when it was clearly seen that both parties 
were determined either to oonquer or to die, this antagonism of 
classes was too clearly marked to be misnnderstood ; the percep- 
tion which each had of its own interests bemg shai^ned by the 
magnitude of the stake for which they contended. 

For, without bordening this Introduction with what may be 
read in our common histories, it will be snfficient to remind the 
reader of a few of the conspicuous events of that time. Just 
before the war began, the Earl of Essex was appointed general 
of the parliamentary forces, with the Earl of Bedford as his 
lieutenant. A commission to raise troops was Ukewise given to 
the Earl of Manchester/ the only man of high rank against 
whom Charles had displayed open enmity.^^ Notwithstanding 
these marks of confidence, the nobles, in whom parliament was at 
first disposed to trust, coiüd not avoid showing the old leaven of 
their order." The Earl of Essex so conducted himself, as to in- 
spire the populär party with the greatest apprehensions of hiff 

* I nae the word * parliament' in the sense ^ven to it by writers of that time, ano 
Bot in the legal sense. 

* In May, 1642, there remained at Westminster forty-two peers, SallamU CoatL 
^lUt. Tol. L p. 659 ; bat they gradually abandoned the populär cause ; aud, according 
io Pari, Eist, vol. iit p. 1282, so dwindled, that eventually **8eldom more than five 
or six " were present. 

* These increasing democralic tendencles are most clearly indicated in WaUcer'i 
enrious work, The Histcry of Independency, See, among other passages, book i. p. 59. 
And Clarendon, under the year 1644, says {Hut of the Rebälion, p. 514): **That 
▼iolent party, which had at first cozened the rest into the war, and afterwards ob- 
•tmcted all the approaches towards peace, found now that they had finished 
AS much of their work as the tools which they had wrought with could be applied 
to, and what remained to be done must be despatched by new workmen.** What 
these new workmen were, he afterwards expluns, p. 641, to be ** the most in* 
ferior people preferred to all places of trust and profit." Book xi. under the year 
1648. Compare some good remarks by Mr. Bell, in Fairfax Oorr&sporuL voL ÜL pp. 
115. 116. 

* This was alter the appointments of Essex and Bedford, and was in 1648. Xi«^ 
Utufs Menü voL L p. 58 ; CarlyWe Cromwell, yoL i. p. 189. 

^ ** When the king attempted to arrest the five members, Manchester, at that 
time Lord Kymbolton, was the only peer whom he impeached. This circumstance 
•ndeared Kymbolton to the party ; hU own safety bound him more dosely to its in- 
terests.** LAngar^e ^England, voL i. p. 20. It is also said that Lord Essex joined 
the populär pa^y from personal pique against the king. Fairfax Correep, roL ül 
p. 87. 

^ Mr. Garlyle has made some very oharacteristic, but very just observations, ob 
the ^ hi^ Essexes and Manchesters of limited notions and large estates." Oarlyl^* 
öromwul^ ToL L p. 21fi. 
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treacheiy ;'* and when ihe defence of London was intrasted to 
Waller, he so obstinately refdsed to enter the name of that able 
officer in the commission, that the Commons were obliged to in- 
sert it by virtne of their own authority, and in spite of their own 
general.^' The Earl of Bedford, though he had reeeived a mili- 
tary command, did not hesitate to abandon those who conferred 
it. This apostate noble fled from Westminster to Oxford ; bat 
finding that the king, who never forgave his enemies, did not 
receive him with the favour he expected, he retumed to London ; 
where, though he was allowed to remain in safety, it conld not 
be supposed that he should again experience the confidence of 
parliainent.** 

Such examples as these were not likely to lessen the distrust 
which both parties feit for each other. It soon became evident 
that a war of classes was unavoidable, and that the rebeUion of 
the parliament against the king must be reinforced by a rebelUon 
of the people against the nobles." To this the populär party, 
whatever may have been their flrst intention, now wiUingly 
agreed. In 1645 they enacted a law, by which not only the 
Earl of Essex and the Earl of Manchester lost their command, 
but all members of either house were made incapable of military 

" Ludlow^i Memoirtf toI. üL p. 110; EuUhin8<m^» Menrnra^ pp. 280, 281 ; Has^ 
m'< Jjives of the Stuarts^ toL iü. p. 106; BvUtrode'» Memoira, pp. 112, 118, 119; 
Olarendon^a JtebeUumj pp. 486, 514 ; or, as Lord North puts it, ^* for General Easez 
began now to appear to the prirate cabalists somewhat wresty." NcrtJCa NarraHve 
of Fauagea reUUing to ths Long Parliament, published in 1670, in Somere Tracts^ vol. 
vi. p. 578* At p. 684, the same elegant writer says of Essex, " being the first person 
and last of the nobility employed by the parliament in military affairs, which soon 
brought him to the period of his life. And may he be an example to all future ages, 
to deter all persons of Uke dignity from being instrumental in setting up a demo- 
oratical power, whose interest it is to keep down all persons of his conmtion.** The 
** Letter of Admonition'' addressed to him by parliament in 1644, is printed in Pari. 
Hut. ToL üi. p. 274. 

" lAngard't Eist, of England, YoL vi. p. 818. See also, on the hostility between 
fissex and Waller, Walkefi^e HUt, of Independency, part i. pp. 28, 29 ; and ParU EUt, 
voL üi. p. 177. Sir Philip Warwick (Memoirs, p. 254) contemptuously calls Waller 
*' favourite-generall of the city of London.*' 

^ Compare HallanCe Conti. Bist, voL i. pp. 569, 670, with Bidstrode^s Memohn, p. 
96, and Lord Bedford's letter, in Pari. Eist. vol. üL pp. 189, 190. This shuffling 
fetter confirms the unfavourable account of the writer, whioh is given in CUarwdoitCa 
Bebellion, p. 422. 

^ Dr. Bates, who had been physician to Gromwell, intimates that this was fore* 
teen from the beginniug. He says, that the populär party offered command to some 
of the nobles, " not that they had any respect for the lords, whom shortly they in* 
fcended to tum out and to level with the commoners, but that they might poison tiiem 
with their own venom, and rise to greater authority by drawiug more over to their 
nde." Bates*8 Account of the lote Trovhlee in England, part i. p. 7 6. Lord North too 
fupposes, that almost immediately after the war began, it was determined to dissolve 
the House of Lords. See Somere Tracte, voL vL p. 682. Beyond this, I am not aware 
•f any direct early evidence ; except that, in 1644, Gromwell is alleged to have stated 
Aiat ^ there would never be a good time in England tili we had done with lords." 
CarlyWe Cromwell^ vol. i. p. P^7 ; and, what is evidently the same circomstanee, in 
Hollee*» Mentoirs, p. 18. 
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Service J* And, only a week after the execution of the kiiig, 
they formally took away the legislative power of the peers ; put- 
ting at the same time on record their memorable opinion, that 
the House of Lords is ^^useless^ dangerous^ and onght to be 
abolished/'i^ 

But we may find proofs stül more convincing of the true 
character of the English rebeUion, if we consider who those were 
by whom it was accomplished, This wiU show us the democratic 
nature of a movement which lawyers and antiqnaries have 
vainly attempted to shelter under the form of constitutional pre- 
cedent. Our great rebeUion was the work, not of men who 
looked behind, but of men who looked before. To attempt to 
trace it to personal and temporary causes ; to ascribe this nn- 
paralleled outbreak to a dispute respecting ship-money, or to a 
quarrel about the Privileges of parliament, can only suit the 
habits of those historians who see no further than the preamble 
of a Statute, or the decision of a judge. Such writers forget that 
the trial of Hampden, and the impeachment of the five mem- 
bers, could have produced no eifect on the country, unless the 
people had already been prepared, and imless the spirit of in- 
quiry and of Insubordination had so increased the discontents of 
men, as to put them in a state where, the train being laid^ the 
dUghtest spark sufficed to kindle a conflagration. 

The truth is, that the rebellion was an outbreak of the demo- 
cratic spirit. It was the political form of a movement, of which 
the Reformation was the religious form. As the Reformation 
was aided, not by men in high ecclesiastical offices, not by great 
cardinals or wealthy bishops, but by men filling the lowest and 
most subordinate posts, just so was the English rebellion a move- 
ment from below, an uprising irom the foundations, or, as some 
will have it, the dregs of society. The few persons of high rank 
who adhered to the populär cause were quickly discarded, and 
the ease and rapidity with which they feU off was a clear indica- 
tion of the tum that things were taking. Directly the army 
was freed from its noble leaders, the fortune of war changed, the 
royalists were every where defeated, and the king mäde prisoner 
by his own subjects. Between his capture and execution, the 
two most important political events were his abduction by Joyce, 
and the forcible expulsion from the House of Commons of those 

^ This was the ** Self-denymg Ordinance,'' which was introduced in December, 
«644 ; but, owing to the resistance of the peers, was not carried until the subsequent 
April. Pari. Hist. vol. iii. pp. 826-88'7, 840-348, 8Ö4, 866. See also Mem, 9/ Lor4 
Hollesj p. 80 ; Mem, of Sir P. Wanoieky p. 288. 

" On this great epoch in the history of England, see Perl, Hui. toI. üL p. 1284; 
tiallam's Const, Hist, vol. i. p. 648; CampbeWa Chief-Juatices, voL L p.424; LudUo^i 
Mem, voL i. p. 246 ; Wartoick'a Mem. pp. 182. 836. 852. 
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members who were thonglit likely to interfere in bis fitvour 
Both these decisive steps were taken, and indeed only coold have 
been taken, by men of great personal influence^ and of a bold 
and resolute spirit. Joyce^ who carried off tbe kmg, and who 
was highly respected in tbe army, had, bowever, been recently 
a common working tailor ;'" while Colonel Pride^ wbose name in 
presenred in history as baving purged tbe House of Commons of 
tbe malignants, was about on a level witb Joyce^ since bis origi- 
nal occupation was tbat of a drayman.^' Tbe tailor and tbe 
drayman were, in tbat age, strong enougb to direct tbe course of 
public affairs, and to win for tbemselves a conspicuous position 
in tbe state. After tbe execution of Cbarles^ tbe same tendency 
was displayed. Tbe old monarcby being destroyed, tbat smaU 
but active party known as tbe fiftb-monarcby men increased in 
importance, and for a time ezercised considerable influence. 
Tbeir tbree princi]>al and most distinguisbed members were 
Venner, Tuffnel, and Okey. Venner, wbo was tbe leader, was 
a wine-cooper ;"° Tuffiiel, wbo was second in command, was a 
carpenter ;^^ and Okey, tbougb be became a colonel, bad fiUed 
tbe menial office of stoker in an Islington brewery.^' 

Nor are tbese to be regarded as ezceptional cases. In tbat 
period, promotion depended solely on merit ; and if a man bad 
abiUty, be was sure to rise, no matter wbat bis birtb or former 
avocations migbt bave been. OromweU bimself was a brewer ;*^ 
and Colonel Jones, bis brotber-in-law, bad been servant to a 
private gentleman.^^ Deane was tbe servant of a tradesman ; 

* ** Comet Joyce, who was one df the agitators in the army, a tailor, a fellow 
who had two or three years before served in a very inferior employment in Mr. Hol- 
Hg's house.** Clarendon^ Rebeüum^ p. 612. **A shrewd tailor-man." jyitradfft 
C&mmerUaries on tht reign of Charles /., 1851, vol. iL p. 466. 

" Ludlow (Memoir»^ yoL ii. p. 189) ; Noble (Äfemoira of the House of Oromußell^ 
vol. iL p. 470); and Winstanley {Loyal Ifartyrology, edit. 1666, p. 108), mentionthat 
Pride had been a drayman. It is said tha^ Cromwell, in ridicule of the old distinc- 
tions, conferred knighthood on him ** with a fiiggot.** Orme^s Life of Owen, p. 164 ; 
Harriis lAives of the Stuarts, voL ÜL p. 478. 

■• "The fifth-monarchy, headed mainly by one Venner, a wine-cooper." Cor- 
ilfWe Cfronuöell, voL iii. p. 282. " Venner, a wine-cooper.** lAster's lAfe and Cor- 
nsp. of Clarendon^ vol. iL p. 62. 

'* " The second to Venner was one Tuffiiel, a carpenter living in Gray*s Inn Lane.** 
WittstatUey's Martyrology, p. 168. 

" " He was a stoaker in a brew-house at Islington, and next a most poor chandlet 
aear Lion-Eey in ThamesHBtreet.** Fori. HisU voL üL p. 1606. See also Winstan- 
ley's Martyrology^ p. 122. 

" Some of the dumsy eulogists of Cromwell wish to suppress the faet of his being 
a brewer : but that he really practised that useful trade is attested by a variety of 
evidence, and is distinctly stated by his own physician, Dr. Bates. Bateis Troubles 
in England, voL iL p. 288. See also Walhw's Hist of Independeney, part L p. 82, 
•art iL p. 26, part iü. p. 87 ; NobU's House of Cromwell, voL L pp. 828-881. Othei 
JMtssages, which I cannot now call to mind, will oocnr to those who have studied tht 
Uteratare of the time. 

•• «* Joho Jones, at first a servmg-man, tnen a colonel of the Long Parliameo» 
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but he became an admiral, and was made one of the commis* 
doners of the navy.^ Colonel Goffe had been apprentice to a 
drysalter ;*« Major-general Whalley had been apprentice to a 
draper.^^ Skippon^ a common soldier who had received no edu- 
cation,^^ was appointed Commander of the London militia ; he 
was raised to the office of sergeant-major-general of the army ; 
he was declared commander-in-chief in Ireland ; and he became 
one of the fourteen members of Cromwell's Council.** Two oi 
the lieutenants of the Tower were Berkstead and Tichbome. 
Berkstead was a pedlar, or at all events a hawker of smaU 
wares ;^" and Tichbome, who was a linendraper, not only re- 
ceived the lieutenancy of the Tower, but became a colonel, and 
a member of the committee of State in 1655, and of the Council 
of State in 1659." Other trades were equally successful ; the 
highest prizes being open to all men, provided they displayed the 
requisite capacity. Colonel Harvey was a silk-mercer ;^^ so was 
Colonel Bowe;33 so also was Colonel Venu." Salway had been 
apprentice to a grocer, but, being an able man, he rose to the 
rank of major in the army ; he received the king's remembran- 
cer's office ; and in 1659 he was appointed by parliament a 

. . . . married the Protector's sister.'* Pari, IRst, vol. iii. p. 1600. ** A serving« 

man ; in process of time married one of Cromwell's sisters." W%nttafUep% 

Martyrologyj p. 125. 

^ ** Richard Deane, Esq. is said to have been a servant to one Button, a toyman 
in Ipswich, and to have himself been the son of a person in the same employment ; 
. . was appointed one of the commissioners of the navj with Popham and Blake, 
tnd in April (1649) he became an admiral and general at sea.*^ NohU^t Lives oftfu 
BegicideSy toI. i. pp. 172, 178. Winstanley {Martyrcl. p. 121) also says that Deane 
waa ** servant in Ipswich." 

•• "Apprentice to one Vaughan a dry-salter.'* Noble^i Simse of Oromwell^ vo\. 
ii. p. 607 : and see his Jiegicides, vol. i. p. 255. 

" " Bound apprentice to a wooUen-draper." WinstarUey's Martyr. p. 108. He 
afterwards set up in the same trade for himself; but with little success, for Dr. Bates 
(Troublee in England^ vol. ii. p. 222) calls him " a broken clothier.'* 

* "Altogether ilUterate." ClarendorCs Rebellion^ p. 152. Two extraordinary 
Speeches by him are preserved in Burtoti's Diary, vol. L pp. 24, 26, 48-60. 

* Holle^s Mem. p. 82 ; Ludlovfs Mem, vol. ii. p. 89 ; anda ietter &om Faurfu in 
Cmnfs Memorials of the Civil Waty 1842, vol. i. p. 418. 

^ *'*' Berkstead, who heretofore sold needles, bodkins, and thimbles, and would 
have run on an errand any where for a little money ; but who now by Gromwell waA 
preferred to the honourable charge of lieutenant of the Tower of London." BiUeti'M 
Account of the Troublee^ part ü. p. 222. 

■* Noble'» Itefficidea^ vol. ii. pp. 272, 273. Lord Helles {Memoire^ p. 174) also 
mentions that he was ** a linen-draper.'^ 

^ " Edward Harvy, late a poor silk-man, now colonel, and hath got the Bishop 
•f London*s house and mannor of Fulham.'* WcUker's Independency^ part i. p. 170. 
•* One Harvey, a decayed silk-man." Clarendon^ e Rebellion, p. 418. 

•• Owen Rowe, " put to the trade of a silk-mercer, .... went into the parlia- 
ment army, and became a colonel." Noblere Regicidee^ vol. ii. p. 160. 

*^ "A silk-man in London ; . . . . went into the army, and rose to the rank of 
ioloneL" Nobile Regiciden^ vol. ii p. 283. ^*A broken silk-man in Cheap-slde.* 
WinstetnUp*» Martyrol. p. 180. 
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member of the Council of State.'« Aronnd that council-board 
were also gathered Bond the draper,'* and Cawley the brewer ;'' 
while by their side we find John Bemers, who is said to have 
been a private servant," and Cornelius Holland, who is known 
to have been a servant, and who was, indeed, formerly a link- 
boy." Among others who were now favoured and promoted to 
Offices of tmst, were Packe the wooUen-draper,** Pury the 
weaver," and Pemble the tailor." The parliament which was 
summoned in 1653 is still remembered as Barebone's parlia- 
ment, being so called after one of its most active members, whose 
name was Barebone, and who was a leather-seller in Fleet 
Street." Thus too, Downing, though a poor charity-boy,** be- 
came teller of the exchequer, and representative of Enghuid at 
the Hague.*« To these we may add, that Oolonel Horton had 
been a gentleman's servant ;*• Oolonel Berry had been a wood- 
monger ;^^ Colonel Gooper a haberdasher ;^* Major Bolfe a shoe- 

" Walke/'s Independeneyy part t p. 143; Pari, Eut. voL iii. p. 1608; iMäUmi^t 
Mem. ToL iL pp. 241, 259 ; Niile^a Remcide^^ vol. iL pp. 168, 162. 

" He was '^ a woollen-draper at Dorchester,** and was *' one of the Council of 
■täte in 1649 and 1651.** NobWt Jiegieides, yoL L p. 99 : see also Fori. HuL toL 
UL p. 1594. 

"v "A brewer in Chichester; in 1650-1 he was appointed one of the 

Council of State." NobUt ReaieideSy toL L p. 186. " William Cawley, a brewer of 
Chichester.** Winstanley*s Martyrol. p. 188» 

** John Bemers, ** supposed to have been originaüy a serring-man,*' was ** od6 
of the Council of State in 1659.*' Nohl^i Regiddes^ voL L p. 90. 

" " Holland the linke-boy." Wdlher'i Independency, part üi. p. 8*7. ** He wa« 
ori^allj nothing more than a servant to ^ Henry Yane ; . . . upon the establish- 
ment of the Commonwealth, he was made one of the Council of State in 1649, and 
again in 1650." Nablest RegiddeSj voL i. p. 857, 858. 

*• Nohle^B Mem. of Oromwelly voL iL p. 502. 

" Walker' 8 Bist, of Independeney, part L p. 167. 

** MIW* Original Zetters iUtutraüve of English HUtory, third series, toL It. p, 
219, Lond. 1846. 

** Pari. Eist. voL ili. p, 1407 ; Rm^U Biog, Eiet, voL iii. p. 172 ; ClarendonU R^ 
helliony p. 794. 

** " A poor child bred upon charity." Earris's Stuarts, voL v. p. 281. **A man 
•f an obscure birth, and more obscure education.** ClarendorCs lAfe of Eimself. p 
1116. , 

^ *• See Vaughan^s Örommll, voL L pp. 227, 228, voL ii. pp. 299, 802, 438 ; lAxtw^% 
TÄfe and Corresp, of Clarendon^ voL ii. p. 231, voL iii. p. 1 34. The comiaon opinion 
is, that he was the son of a clergyman at Hackney ; but if so, he was probably ille- 
g^timate, considering the way he was brought up. However, his Hackney origin is 
very doubtful, and no one appears to know who his father was. See Notes and Que 
rieSy voL üi. pp. 69, 213. 

^ Noble's Regieides, vol. L p. 862. Cromwell had a great regard for this remark- 
able man, who not only distinguished himself as a soldier, but, judging from a letter 
of his recently published, appears to have repaired the deficiencies of his early eda- 
eation. See Fairfax Correspond, voL iv. pp. 22-25, 108. There never has been t 
period in the history of England in which so many meu of natural ability were ev 
^yed in the public Service as during the Commonwealth. 

** NobleU Eou86 cf Orommll, voL iL p. 507. 

^ yobU's Cromwta, rol. iL p. 518 ; Bates's JVoubUs, voL ü p. 222. 
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maker ;** Colonel Fox a tinker ;^' and Oolonel Hewson a 
cobbler/* 

Such were the leaders of the English rebeUion, or, to speak 
more properly, such were the instruments by which the rebellion 
was consummated.^' K we nowtum to France, we shall clearly 
see the difference between the feelings and temper of the two 
nations. In that country, the old protective spirit still retamed 
its activity ; and the people, being kept in a State of pupilage, 
had not acquired those habits of self-command and self-reliance, 
by which alone great things can be effected. They had been so 
long accustomed to look with timid reverence to the upper 
classes, that, even when they rose in arms, they could not thiow 
off the ideas of Submission which were quickly discarded by our 
ancestors. The influence of the higher ranks was, in England, 
constantly diminishing ; in France, it was scarcely impaired. 
Hence it happened that, although the English and French re» 
bellions were contemporary, and, in their origin, aimed at pre- 
cisely the same objects, they were distinguished by one most 
important difference. This was, that the English rebels were 
headed by populär leaders ; the French rebels by noble leaders. 
The bold and sturdy habits which had long been cultivated in 
England, enabled the middle and lower classes to supply their 
own chiefe out of their own ranks. In France, such Chiefs were 
not to be found ; simply because, owing to the protective spirit, 
such habits had not been cultivated. While, therefore, in our 
Island, the functions of civil govemment, and of war, were con- 
ducted with conspicuous ability, and complete success, by butch- 
ers, by bakers, by brewers, by cobblers, and by tinkers, the 

^ Baiett^» Lote Jhmhlesy toI. i. p. 87 ; Ludlou^t Mem. toL L p. 220. 

•* Walkerei BUt. of Inckpendeneyy part ü. p. 87. 

^ Ludlow, who was well acqualnted with Colonel Hewson, ujn that he " had 
been a shoemaker.* lAidlov^» MemoirSy yoL ii. p. 189. But this is the amlable 
partiaUty of a fnend ; and there is no doubt that the gallant colonel was neither 
more nor less than a cobbler. See Walkm'^» Independency^ part ii. p. 89 : WimtaiP' 
U^B Martyrol. p. 128 ; B<Ue£» Lute TroubUt^ yoL ii. p. 222 ; NobU^9 OrcmweÜ^ toI. 
a. pp. 261, 846, 470. 

** Walker, who relates what he himself witnessed, sajs, that, about 1649, the 
army was commanded bj *' eolonels and superior officers, who lord it in their gilt 
coaches, rieh apparel, costlj feastings ; though some of them led dray-horses, wore 
leather-pelts, and were neTer able to name their own fathers or mothen.'* Hiat oj 
Independ, part. ii. p. 244. The Jfnreuriui BtutieuSy 1647, sayi, ** Chelmsford wa^ 
gOTemed bj a tinker, two cobblers, two tailors, two pedlars." 8outh$y*s Common^ 
place Book, third series, 1860, p. 480. JLnd, at p. 484, another work, in 1647, makes 
% similar Statement in regard to Cambridge ; while Lord Helles assures us, that 
" most of the eolonels and officers (were) mean tradesmen, brewers, tajlors, gold- 
smiths, shoemakers, and the Uke.** ffolMs Mwioirty p. 149. When Whitelocke 
was in Sweden, in 1668, the pr»tor of one of the towns abused the parllament, 
saying, *Hhat thej had killed thehr king, and were a companj of tailors and cob- 
blers." WhiUlock'9 Swedith Bmbauy, roL i. p. 206. See also a DOte in (Tsnm/AtfnV 
Hiit. o/thi Chwrth of England, toL ü. p. 166. 
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Btruggle which, at the same moment, was going on in France^ 
presented an appearance totally different. In that country, the 
rebellion was headed hj men of a far higher Standing ; men, in* 
deed; of the longest and most illustrious lineage. There, to be 
sure, was a display of unexampled splendour ; a galaxy of rank, 
a noble assemblage of aristocratic insurgents and titled dema- 
gogues. There was the Prince de Cond6, the Prince de Conti, 
the Prince de Marsillac, the Duke de Bouillon, the Duke de 
Beaufort, the Duke de Longueville, the Duke de Chevreuse, the 
Duke de Nemours, the Duke de Luynes, the Duke de Brissac, 
the Duke d'Elboeuf, the Duke de Oandale, the Duke de la Tre- 
mouille, the Marquis de la Boulaye, the Marquis de Laigues, 
the Marquis de Noirmoutier, the Marquis de Yitry, the Marquis 
de Fosseuse, the Marquis de Sülery, the Marquis d'Estissac, the 
Marquis d'Hocquincourt, the Count de Bantzau, the Count de 
Montresor. 

These were the leaders of the Fronde;*' and the mere an- 
nouncement of their names indicates the difference between the 
French and English rebellions. And, in consequence of this dif- 
ference, there followed some results, which are well worth the 
attention of those writers who, in their ignorance of the pro- 
gress of human affairs, seek to uphold that aristocratic power, 
which, fortunately for the interests of mankind, has long been 
waning ; and which, during the last seventy years, has, in the 
most civilized countries, received such severe and repeated shocks, 
that its ultimate fate is hardly a matter respecting which much 
doubt can now be entertained. 

The English rebellion was headed by men, whose tastes, 
habits, and associations, being altogether populär, formed a 
bond of sympathy between them and the people, and preserved 
the Union of the whole party. In France, the sympathy was 
very weak, and therefore the union was very precarious. What 
Bort of sympathy could there be between the mechanic and the 
peasant, toiling for their daily bread, and the rieh and dissolute 
noble, whose life was passed in those idle and frivolous pursuits 
which debased his mind, and made his order a byword and a re- 
proach among the nations ? To talk of sympathy existing be- 
tween the two classes is a manifest absurdity^ and most assur- 
edly would have been deemed an insult by those high-bom men, 
who treated their inferiors with habitual and insolent contempt. 
It is true, that, from causes which have been already stated, ihe 

** Eyen De Retz, who Yainly attempted to organize a populär party, lound that 
t was impossible to take an j step withont the nobles ; and, notwithstanding his dem- 
>;ratic tendencies, he, in 1648, thought it advisable "t&cher d^engager daat lec 
nt^rCts publica las personnes de qualit6. Mhn, di Joly^ p. 81. 
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people did, unhappily for themselves^ look up to those above 
them with tlie greatest veneration ;" but every page of Prenct 
hißtory proves how unworthily this feeling was reciprocated, and 
in how complete a thraldom tiie lower classes were kept. While« 
therefore, the French, from their long-established habits of de- 
pendence, were become incapable of conducting their own rebel 
Uon, and; on that acconnt, were obliged to place themselves un 
der the command of their nobles, this very necessity confirmed 
the servility which caused it ; and thus stonting the growth of 
freedom, prevented the nation fix)m effecting, by their civil wars, 
those great things which we, in England, were able to bring 
about by ours. 

Indeed, it is only neoessary to read the French literature of 
the seventeenth Century, to see the incompatibility of the two 
classes, and the utter hopelessness of fusing into one party the 
populär and aristocratic spirit. While the object of the people 
was to free themselves from the yoke, the object of the nobles 
was merely to find new sources of excitement," and minister to 
that personal vanity for which, as a body, they have always been 
notorious. As this is a department of history that has been 
little studied, it will be interesting to collect a few instances, 
which will illustrate the temper of the French aristocracy, and 
will Show what sort of honours, and what manner of distmc- 
tions, those were, which this powerful class was most anxious to 
obtain. 

That the objects chiefly coveted were of a very triflirig de- 
scription, wiU be anticipated by whoever has studied the effect 
which, in an immense majority of minds, hereditary distinctions 
produce upon personal character. How pemicious such distinc- 
tions are, may be clearly seen in the history of all the Euro- 
pean aristocracies ; and in the notorious fitct that none of them 
have preserved even a mediocrity of talent, except in countries 

*• Mab'y {Ob8erv€aiona twr VffUt, de France^ vol. i. p. 867) frankly say«, "L'ex- 
emple d^un grand a toujours M plus contagieux chez le Fran9ais que partout ail 
leurs.'' See also toL ii. p. 267 : *' Jamals Texemple des grands n'a 4t6 aussi con- 
tagieux allleurs qu'en France ; on dinüt qu^ils ont le maUieureux privilöge de tout 
^ustifier.** Rivarol, though bis opinions on other points were entirely opposed to 
those of Mably, says, that, in France/* la noblesse est aux yeux du peuple une espöce 
de religion, dont les gentilshommes sont les pr^tres." Mhn, de Rivaroly p. 94. 
Happily, the French Revolution, or rather the circumstances which caused th« 
French Bevolution, have utterly destroyed this ignominious homage. 

** The Duke de la Rochefoucauld candidly admits that, in 1649, the nobles raised 
A civil war, '* avec d'autant plus do chaleur que c^6tait une nouveautö.** MhtL de 
Jtoehefoucanddj voL L p. 406. Thus too Lemontey (EtMieeement de Louis XIV^ p. 
868) : *' La vieille noblesse, qui ne savait que combattre, faisait la guerre par goüt^ 
par besoin, par vanit6, par ennui." Gompare, in Mim, d^Omer TcUoriy voL iL pp. 
467, 468, a summary of the reasons which, in 1649, induced the nobles to go to war; 
and on the way in which their frivoUty debased the Fronde, see Laoaük^ ßiei, dee 
V^anfaie^ voL ÜL pp. 169, 170. 
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wheie thej are freqnentlj invigoratedby the mfosion of plebeian 
blood, and their order strengthened by the accesssion of ihose 
masciJine energies which are natural' to men who make their own 
Position, bnt cannot be looked for in men whose position is made 
for them. For, when the notion is once firmly imphmted in the 
mind, that the sonrce of hononr is from withont, rather than 
from within, it must invariablj happen that the possession oi 
extemal distinction will be prefened to the sense of inter- 
nal power. In snch cases, the majesty of the hnman intellect^ 
and the dignity of human knowledge, are considered subordinate 
to those mock and spnrioos gradations by wUch weaJk men 
measnre the degrees of their own littleness. Hence it is, that 
the real precedence of things becomes altogether reversed ; that 
which is trifiing is valued more than that which is great ; and 
the mind is enervated by conforming to a false Standard of merit, 
which its own prejudices have raised. On this acconnt, they 
are evidently in the wrong, who reproach the nobles with their 
pride, as if it were a characteristio of their order. The trath is, 
that if pride were once established among them, their extinction 
wonld rapidly follow. To talk of the pride of hereditary rank, 
is a contradiction in terms. Pride depends on the conscious- 
ness of self-applause ; vanity is fed by the applanse of others. 
Pride is a reserved and lofty passion, which disdains thoSe ex* 
temal distinctions that vanity eagerly grasps. The proad man 
sees, in his own mind, the sonrce of his own dignity ; which, as 
he well knows, can be neither increased nor diminished by any 
acts except those which proceed solely from himself The vain 
man, restless, insatiable, and always craving after the admira- 
tion of his contemporaries, mnst naturally make great acconnt 
of those extemal marks, those visible tokens, which, whether 
they be decorations or titles, strike directly on the senses, and 
thus captivate the vulgär, to whose understandings they are im- 
mediately obvious. This, therefore, being the great distinction^ 
that pride looks within, while vanity looks without, it is clear 
that when a man values himself for a rank which he inherited by 
chance, without exertion, and without merit, it is a proof, not ol 

{ride, but of vanity, and of vanity of the most despicable kind. 
t is a proof that such a man has no sense of real dignity, no idea 
of what that is in which alone all ^eatness consists. What mar- 
vel if, to minds of this sort, the most insignificant trifles should 
swell into matters of the highest importance ? What marvel 
if such empty understandings should be busied with ribands, and 
Stars, and crosses ; if this noble should yeam afber the Oarter, 
and that noble pine for the Golden Fleece ; if one man should 
long to carry a wand in the precincts of the court, and anothei 
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man to fill an office in the royal household ; while the ambition 
of a third, is, to make liis daughter a maid-of-honour^ or to raise 
his wife to be mistress of the robes ? 

We, seeing these things, ought not to be snrprised that the 
French nobles, in the seventeenth Century, displayed, in their 
intrigues and disputes, a frivolity, which, though redeemed by 
occasional exceptions, is the natural characteristie of every hered- 
itary aristocraey. A few examples of this will suffice to give 
the reader some idea of the tastes and temper of that powerftd 
class which, during several centuries, retaided the progress of 
French civilization. 

Of all the questions on which the French nobles were divided, 
the most important was that touching the right of sitting in the 
royal presence. This was considered to be a matter of such 
gravity, that, in comparison with it, a mere struggle for liberty 
faded into insignificance. And what made it still more exciting 
to the minds of the nobles was, the extreme diflSculty with which 
this great social problem was beset. According to the ancient eti- 
quette of the French court, if a man were a duke, his wife might 
sit in the presence of the queen ; but if hiß rank were inferior, even 
if he were a marquis, no such liberty could be allowed.*« So far, 
the rule was very simple, and, to the duchesses themselves, highly 
agreeable. But the marquises, the counts, and the other iUus- 
trious nobles, were uneasy at this invidious distinction, and ex- 
erted all their energies to procure for their own wives the same 
honour. This the dukes strenuously resisted ; but, owing to cir- 
cumstances which, unfortunately, are not fully understood, an In- 
novation was made in the reign of Louis XIII., and the privilege 
of sitting in the same room with the queen was conceded to the 
female members of the Bouillon family.«^ In consequence of this 

^ Hence the duchesses were called ** femmes assises ;*' those of lower rank **noii 
ftSffises.'* Mkm. de ForUenay Maremly vol. i. p. 111. The Gount de S^gor teils m 
that '* les duchesses jouissaient de la Prärogative d'^tre assises sur un tabouret ches 
ü reine." Mhn. de Segur^ vol. i. p. 19. The importance attached to this is amus- 
ingly illustrated in Mim, de Saint-Simofiy vol. iii. pp. 216-218, Paris, 1842 ; whiob 
fhould be compared with J)e ToegiteviUe^ JR^gne de Louis XV^ voL ii. p. 116, and 
JfJm. de ChfUie, vol. x. p. 888. 

*' *^ Survint incontinent une autre difficult^ ä la cour sur le sujet des tabourets, 
que doivent avoir les dames dans la chambre de la reine ; car encore que cela nc 
a^aocorde r^guliörement qu'auz duchesses, n^anmoins le feu roi Louis XIII l^&'^oit 
accord6 aux filles de la maison de Bouillon,** &c. Mim. d'Omer Talon, vol. iii. p. 
5. See also, on this encroachment on the rights of the duchesses under Louis XIII. 
the case of Signier, in Ditcloa, Mhnoiree Secrete, vol. i. pp. 860, 861. The consequen« 
cto of the Innovation were verj serious ; and Tallemant des B6aux {Historiettea, voL 
Yiil pp. 228, 224) mentions a distinguished lady, of whom he says: ^* Four satisfaire 
■on ambition, il lui falloit un tabouret ; eile cabale pour ^pouser le vieux Bouillon 
La Marck veuf pour la seconde fois.** In this she failed ; but, determined not to be 
baffled, ** eile ne se rebute point, et voulant ä. toute force avoir un tabouret, eile 
Apouse le fils ain& du duc de ViUars ; c'est un ridicule de corps et d'esprit, car fl 

31 
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errü precedent, the question became seriously ccmplicated, Binoe 
othermembers of the aristocracy considered tluit the purity of their 
descent gave them claims nowise inferior to those of the honse ol 
Bouillon, whoseantiquity, they said^had been grossly exaggerated* 
The contest which ensued, had the eflFect of breaking up the nobles 
into two hostile parties, one of which sought to preserve that ex* 
clußive privilege in which the other wished to participato 
To reconcile these rival pretensions, various expedients were 
BUggested; but all were in vain, and the court, during the 
administration of Mazarin, being pressed by the fear of a 
rebellion, showed Symptoms of giving way, and of yielding to the 
inferior nobles the point they so ardently desired. In 1648 and 
1649, the queen-regent, acting xmder the advice of her Council, 
formally conceded the right of sitting in the royal presence ta 
the three most distinguished members of the lower aristocracy, 
namely, the Oountess de Fleix, Madame de Föns, and the 
Princess de Marsillac.^® Scarcely had this decision been pro- 
mulgated, when the princes of the blood and the peers of the 
realm were thrown into the greatest agitation.'^* They imme- 
diately summoned to the capital those members of their own 
Order who were interested in repelling this daring aggression, 
and, forming themselves into an assembly, they at once adopted 
measures to vindicate their ancient rights. <^^ On the other band, 
the inferior nobles, flushed by their recent success, insisted that 
the concession just made should be raised into a precedent ; and 
that, as the honour of being seated in the presence of majesty 
had been conceded to the house of Foix, in the person of the 
Countess de Fleix, it should likewise be granted to aU those who 
could prove that their ancestry was equally illustrious." The 
greatest confiision now arose ; and both sides urgently insisting 

est bossu et quasi iinbdcile, et gueux par-dessns cela.** This melanclioly event hap> 
pened in 1649. 

** As to the Countess de Fleix and Madame de Pons, see Mhru deMottwUU^ toL 
iii. pp. 116, 869. According to the same high authority (vol. üi. p. 867), the infe- 
riorit j of the Princess de Marsillac consisted in the pamful £Ekct, that her husband 
was merely the son of a duke, and the duke himself was still aüve, " il n'^toit qnt 
gentilhomme, et son pdre le duc de la Rochefoucauld n'ötoit pas mort.'* 

** The long account of these proceedings in Mhn, de Mottevilley toL üL pp. 867- 
898, shows the importance attached to them by contemporary opinion. 

** In October, 1649 '* la noblesse s^assembla k Paris sur le fait des tabonrets," 
MSm, de Lenetj voL L p. 184. 

*> ^* Tous ceux donc qui par leurs aleux avoient dans lenrs maisons de la gran- 
denr, par des alliances des femmes descendues de cenx qui 6toient autrefois maltres 
et souverains des provinces de France, demanddrent la mSme pr^rogatire qae celle 
qui yenoit d^^tre accord^e au sang de Foix." Mhn. de MottevüU, toI. iii. p. 117. 
Another contemporary says: "Gette Prätention ^mut toutes les maisons de ü 
oüur sur cette difförence et in^galitö." MSm, d'Omer Talon, yol. üi. p. 6 ; and toL 
iL p. 487 : "le marquis de Koirmontier et oelui de Yitry demandoient le tabouvet 
Ocwr lenn femmes." 
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on their own claims, there was, for maiiy months, imminent dan- 
ger lest the qaestion should be decided by an appeal to the 
Bword/^ But as the higher nobles, thongh less numerous than 
their opponents, were more powerful, the dispute was finally set- 
tled in their favour. The queen sent to their assembly a formal 
message, which was conveyed byfourof the marshals of France, 
and in which she promised to revoke those privüeges, the con- 
cession of which had given such offence to the most ülustrious 
members of the French aristocracy. At the same time, the 
marshals not only pledged themselves as responsible for the 
promise of the queen, but undertook to sign an agreement that 
they would personaUy superintend its execution/^ The nobles, 
however, who feit that they had been aggrieved in their most 
tender point, were not yet satisfied, and, to appease them, it was 
neceasary that the atonement shoiüd be as public as the injury. 
It was found necessary, before they would peaceably disperse, 
that government should issue a document, signed by the queen- 
regent, and by the four secretaries of State,«* in which the fevours 
granted to the unprivileged nobility were withdrawn, and the 
much-cherished honour of sitting in the royal presence was taken 
away from the Princess de Marsülac, from Madame de Pons, and 
firom the Oountess de Fleix.«« 

These were the subjects which occupied the minds, and 
wasted the energies, of the French nobles, while their country 
was distracted by civil wars, and while questions were at issue 
of the greatest importance,— questions conceming the liberty of 
the nation, and the reconstruction of the government." It is 
hardly necessary to point out how unfit such men must have 
been to head the people in their arduous struggle, and how im- 
mense was the difference between them and the leaders of the 
great English Bebellion. The causes of the failure of the Fronde 
are, indeed, obvious, when we consider that its chiefs were drawn 
from that very class respecting whose tastes and feelings some 

** Indeed) at one moment, it was determined that a coimter-demonstration should 
be made on the part of the inferior nobles ; a proceeding which, if adopted, must 
have caused civil war : *' Nous r^solibnes une contre-assembl^e de noblesse pour sou- 
tenir le tabouret de la maison de Rohan.^' De Retz^ MhnoireSy vol. L p. 284. 

'* M'sm, de Mottevüley vol. iii. p. 389. 

** '* Sign4 d*elle, et des quatre secr^taires d'^tat.** Und, vol. iii. p. 891. 

** The best accounts of this great struggle will be found in the Mimoirs oj 
Madame deMotteville, and in those of Omer Talon; two writers of very different 
minds, but both of them deeply impressed with the magnitude of the contest. 

'* Saint Aulaire {MiaL de la Fronde, vol. L p. 817) says, that in this same year 
(1649),** Tesprit de discussion fermentait dans toutes les t^tes, et chacun ä cette ^poque 
soumettait les actes de Tautoritö ä un examen raisonn^/' Thus, too, in Mem. d$ 
Montglaty under 1649, **on ne parlait pubiiquement dans Paris que de r6publiqiM 
«t de liberte." vol. ü p. 186. In 1648, ** effusa est contemptio super principes.'* Mim, 
'fOmer Talon^ voL iL p. 271. 
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evidence has just been given.*'^ How that evidence miglit he 
almost indefinitely extended, is well known to readers of the 
French memoirs of the seventeenth Century, — a class of works 
which, being mostly written either by the nobles or their adhe- 
rentg, supplies the best materials from which an opinion may be 
formed. In looking into these authoiities, where such mattere 
are related with a becoming sense of their importance, we find 
the greatest difficulties and disputes arising as to who was to 
have an arm-chair at court ;*' who was to be invited to the royal 
dinnere, and who was to be excluded from them ;*' who was to 
be kissed by the queen, and who was not to be kissed by her ;'• 
who should have the first seat in church ;*'* what the proper pro- 
portion was between the rank of difierent persons, and the length 
of the cloth on which they were allowed to stand ;^' what was the 
dignity a noble must have attained^ in order to justify his enter- 
ing the Louvre in a coach ;^* who was to have precedence at 
coronations ;^* whether all dukes were equal, or whether, as some 

^ That the failare of the Fronde is not to be ascribed to the inconstanoj of the 
people, is admitted by De Betz, by far the ablest observer of his time : ** Vous vous 
Itonnerez peut-6tre de ce que je dis plus sdr, ä cause de Finstabilitö du peuple : maif 
Q faut avouer que celui de Paris se fixe plus ais^ment qu*aucun autre ; et M. de 
Vüleroi, qui a M le plus habile homme de son siöde, et qui en a parfaitementconnv 
le naturel dans tout le course de la ligue, oü 11 le gouverna sous M. du Mune, a 6t6 
de ce sentiment* Ce que j'en 6prouTois moi-mdme me le persuadoit.** Mhn. d» 
JUtZy Tol. i. p. 848 ; a remarkable passage, and forming a striking contrast to the 
declamation of those Ignorant writers who are always reproaching the people witia 
their fickleness. 

" This knotty point was decided in favour of the Duke of York, to whom, is 
1649, '* la reine fit de grands honneurs, et lui donna une chaise k bras." Mhn. tk 
MoUevilUy YoL iü. p. 216. In the Chamber of the king, the matter seems to havo 
been differently arranged ; for Omer Talon {Mhn. toI. ii. p. 882) teils us that ** le 
duc d*Orleans n'avoit point de fauteuil, mais un simple siSge pUant, ä cause que nous 
^tions dans la chambre du roi.** In the subsequent year, the scene not being in 
the king^s room, the same writer describes *' M. le duc d^Orleans assis dans un 
fouteuil"* Jhid, vol. ÜL p. 95. Compare Le Vassor^ HttL de Lome XIII, yoL tüL 
p. 310. Voltaire (DieU Phüoe. art Ch'hrumiee) says : ** Le fauteuil k bras, la chaise 
i dos, le tabouret, la main droite et la main gauche, ont M pendant plusieurs 
si^les d'importants objets de politique, et d'illustres sujets de querelles.** (Emtm 
de Voltaire^ vol. xxxvil. p. 486. The etiquette of the /* fauteuil** and "chaise** isez- 
piained in Mhn. de Genlie, yoL x. p. 287. 

** See Mein, de Motteville^ voL iii. pp. 809, 310. 

** See a list of those it was proper for the queen to kiss, in Mhn, de MatUmUe^ 
TÖL iii. p. 818. 

" Mim, d'Omer Talon, toI. L pp. 217-219. The Prince de Cond6 hotly asserted» 
that at a 2% Detun " il ne pouvait 6tre assis en autre place que dans la premitet 
ehaire.** This was in 1642. 

^ For a quarrel respecting the " drap de pied,** see Mhn. de MottevüU, toL & 
p. 249. 

*' A yery serious dispute was caused by the claim of the Prince de Marsuiac^ 
for " permission d*entrer dans le Louvre en carrosse.** Mhu de Mottevüle, voL 13. 
pp. 867, 889. 

^* Mtm, de PofUtehartrain, yoL t pp. 422, 428, at the coronation of Louis XQL 
Dther instances of difficulties caused by questiona of precedence, will be found Ui 
Mkn, d^Omw Talen, vol. iii. pp. 28, 24, 487 ; and even in the grave work of SiiUt 
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thoaght, the Duke de Bouillon, having once possessed the bot 
ereignty of Sedan, was superior to the Duke de la Bochefoucauld^ 
who had never possessed any sovereignty at all ;'^ whether the 
Duke de Beaufort ought or ought not to enter the council-cham- 
ber before the Duke de Nemours, and whether, being there, he 
ought to sit above him.''« These were the great questions of the 
day : while, as if to exhaust every form of absurdity, the most 
Berious misunderstandings arose as to who should have the honour 
of giving the king his napkin as he ate his meals,^^ and who was 
to enjoy the inestimable privilege of helping on the queen with 
her shift.'» 

It may, perhaps, be thought that I owe some apology to the 
reader for obtruding upon Ms notice these miserable disputes 
respecting matters which, however despicable they now »ppear, 
were once valued by men not wholly devoid of understanding. 
But, it should be remembered that their occurrence, and above 
aU, the importanoe formerly attached to them, is part of the his- 
tory of the French mind ; and they are therefore to be estimated, 
not according to their intrinsic dignity, but according to the In- 
formation they supply respecting a State of things which has now 
passed away. Events of this sort, though neglected by ordinary 
historians, are among the staff and staple of history. Not only 
do they assist in brifging before our miSds the ageTo which the^ 

(Eeonomies RoyaleB^ vol. rii. p. 126, yoI. Tili. p. 895; which should be compared 
with De TkoUy Bist. Uhiv, vol. ix. pp. 86, 87. 

** Mim. de Lenety toL i. pp. 8*78, 879. Lenet, who was a great admirer of the 
nobles, relates all this without the faintest perception of its absurdity. I ought not 
to omit a terrible dispute, in 1652, respecting the recognition of the Claims of the 
Duke de Rohan {M^. de Cowrart^ pp. 151, 152) ; nor another dispute, in the reign 
of Henry FV., as to whether a duke ought to sign his name before a marshal, or 
whether the marshal should sign first. De TTwu, Stet. üniv. yoI xi. p. 11. 

** This difficulty, in 1652, caused a yiolent quarrel between the two dukes, and 
ended in a duel, in which the Duke de Nemours was kiUed, as is mentioned by most 
of the contemporary writers. See Mkn, de MorUglat^ toL ü p. 857 ; Mim. de la 
Jiochefoueauldy vol. ii. p. 172; Mim. de Öanrarty pp. 172-175; Mim, de Jtetz, voL 
ii. p. 208 ; Mhn. d^Omw Talon, vol. iii. p. 487. 

^^ Pontchartrain, one of the ministers of State, writes, under the year 1620 : 
'* £n ce mdme temps s'^toit mü un trto grand difßrend entre M. le prince de Gond4 
et M. le comte de Soissons, sur le sujet de la seryie,tte que chacnn d*eux pr6tendoit 
deTo!r präsenter au roi quand ils se rencontreroient tous deux pr^s sa m^est6.'* 
Mim^ de Pontehartrairiy voL iL p. 295. Le Vassor, who gives a fuller account 
(Regne de Louis XIII, vol. ÜL pp. 586, 537), says : ^* Oachun des deux princes du 
sang fort ^chauffez ä qui feroit une fonction de maitre d'hdtel, tiroit la Serviette de 
lon cöt^, et la contestation augmentoit d*une mani^e dont les suites pouvoient 
devenir facheuses.'' But the king interposing, ** ils furent donc obligez de c^der : 
mais ce ne fut pas sans se dire Tun k Tautre des paroles hautes et mena9antes.'' 

*' According to some authorities, a man ought to be a duke before his wife 
Gould be aJlowed to meddle with the queen's shift ; according to other authoritiesi 
the lady-in-waiting, whoever ehe might be, had the right, unless a princesi hap- 
pened to be present. On these alternatives, and on the difficulties caused by them, 
tompare Mem. de SairU-Sitnon, 1842, voL vii. p. 125, with Mhn, de MotteviUe^ rol 
iL pp. 28, 276, 277. 
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refer, bat in a phflosopliic point of yiew they are highly impori 
tant. They are pari of the materials from which we may gen« 
eralize the laws of that great protective spirit, which in different 
periods assnmes different shapes ; but which, whatever its form 
may be, always owes its power to the feelmg of veneration as op- 
po0ed to the feeling of independence. How natural this power 
Ibj in certain stages of Society, becomes evident if we examine 
the basis on which veneration is itself snpported. The origin ol 
veneration is wonder and fear. These two passions, either alone 
or combined, are the ordinary sonrce of veneration ; and the way 
in which they arise is obvions. We wonder because we are Ig- 
norant, and we fear because we are weak. It is therefore natural, 
that in former times, when men were more ignorant and moie 
weak than they now are, they should likewise have been more 
given to veneration, more inclined to those habits of reverence, 
which if carried into religion, cause superstition, and if carried 
into politics, cause despotism. In the ordinary march of society, 
these evils are remedied by that progress of knowledge, which at 
once lessens our ignorance and increases our resources : in other 
words, which diminishes our proneness to wonder and to fear, and 
thus weakening our feelings of veneration, strengthens, in the 
same proportion, our feelings of independencc. But in France, 
this natural tendency was, as we have already seen, counteracted 
by an opposite tendency ; so that while, on the one band, the 
protective spirit was enfeebled by the advance of knowledge, it 
was, on the other band, invigorated by those social and political 
circumstances which I have attempted to trace ; and by virtue 
of which, each class exercising great power over the one below it, 
the Subordination and subserviency of the whole were completely 
maintained. Hence the mind became accustomed to look up- 
wards, and to rely, not on its own resources, but on the resources 
of others. Hence that pliant and submissive disposition, for 
which the French, until the eighteenth Century, were alwayg 
remarkable. Hence, too, that inordinate respect for the opin- 
ions of others, on which vanity, as one of their national charac* 
teristics, is founded.'" ' For, the feelings of vanity and of venera- 
tion have evidently this in common, that they induce each man 
to measure bis actions by a Standard extemal to himself ; while 
the opposite feelings of pride and of independence would make 
him prefer that internal Standard which bis own mind alone can 
supply. The result of aU this was, that when, in the middle of 
the seventeenth Century, the inteUectual movement stimulated 
the French to rebellion, its effect was neutralised by that social 

'* Also coDnected with the Institution of chivalry, both being cognsite 8ynipf4>ni5 
of the same spirit. 
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teudeucy which^ even in the midst of tlie stniggle, kept alive the 
habits of their old subservience. Thus it was that^ while the 
war went on, there still remained a constant inclination on the 
part of the people to look up to the nobles, on the part of the 
nobles to look up to the crown. Both classes relied upon what 
they saw immediately above them. The people believed that 
without the nobles there was no safety; the nobles believed 
that without the crown there was no honour. In the case of the 
nobles^ this opinion can hardly be blamed ; for as their distinc- 
tionB proceed from the crown, they have a direct interest in up- 
holding the ancient notion that the sovereign is the fountain 
of honour. They have a direct interest in that preposterous doo- 
trine, according to which, the true source of honour being over- 
looked, our attention is directed to an imaginary source, by whose 
Operation it is believed, that in a moment, and at the mere wül 
of a prince, the highest honours may be conferred upon the 
meanest men. This, indeed, is but part of the old scheme to 
create distinctions for which nature has given no Warrant ; to 
Substitute a superiority which is conventional for that which is 
real ; and thus try to raise Uttle minds above the level of great 
ones. The utter faüure, and, as society advances, the eventual 
cessation of aU such attempts, is certain ; but it is evident, that 
as long as the attempts are made, they who profit by them must 
be inclined to value those from whom they proceed« Unless 
counteracting circumstances interpose, there must be between 
the two parties that sympathy which is caused by the memory 
of past favours, and the hope of fdture ones. In France, this 
natural feeling being strengthened by that protective spirit which 
induced men to cling to those above them, it is not stränge that 
the nobles, even in the midst of their turbulence, should seek 
the filightest fevours of the crown with an eagemess of which 
ßome examples have just been given. They had been so long 
accustomed to look up to the sovereign as the source of their 
own dignity, that they believed there was some hidden dignity 
even in bis commonest actions ; so that, to their minds, it was 
a matter of the greatst importance which of them should band 
him his napkin, which of them should hold bis basin, and which 
of them should put on his shirt.»® It is not, however, for the 
sake of casting ridicule upon these idle and frivolous men, that 
I have collected evidence respecting the disputes with which they 
were engrossed. So far from this, they are rather to be pitied 

"* ETen just before the French Beyolution, these feelings still existtd. See, fbr 
jiftance, the extraordinary details in Campan^ Mem, sur Marie Antoirutte^ toI. i. pp. 
18, 99 ; which should be compared with an extract from JPrudhomme's Miroir dt 
PflTM, in ScnUhei/'i Cammonplace Book^ third series, 1850, p. 261, no. 165. 
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than blamed ; tliey acted according to their Instincts ; thej eres 
exerted such slender abilities as natnie had given to them. Bnt 
we may well feel for that great country whose interests depended 
on their care. And it is solely in reference to the fiite of the 
French people that the historian need trouble himself with the 
history of the French nobles. At the same time^ evidence of 
this sort^ by disclosing the tendencies of the old nobilitj^ dis- 
plays in one of its most active forms that protective and aristo- 
cratic spirit, of which they know little who only know it in its 
present reduced and waning condition. Such facts are to be re- 
garded as the Symptoms of a cruel disease^ by which Xlurope is 
uideed stül afflicted, but which we now see only in a very mit- 
igated form, and of whose native virulence no one can have an 
idea, unless he has studied it in those early stages, when, i^^i^g 
uncontrolled, it obtained such a mastery as to check the growth 
of liberty, stop the progress of nations, and dwarf the energies of 
the human mind. 

It is hardly necessary to trace at greater length the way in 
which France and England diverged £rom each other, or to point 
out, what I hope will henceforth be considered the obvious dliffer- 
ence between the civil wars in the two countriea It is evident 
that the low-bom and plebeian leaders of our rebellion. could 
have no sympathy with those matters which perplexed the 
iinderstanding of the great French nobles. Men like Gromwell 
and his coadjutors, were not much versed in the mysteries of gen- 
^alogy, or in the subtleties of heraldic lore. They had paid 
smaU attention to the etiquette of coorts; they had not even 
studied the rules of precedence. AU this was foreign to their 
design. On the other hand, what they did was done thoroughly. 
They knew that they had a great work to perfonn ; and they 
performed it welL'^ They had risen in arms against a cormpt 
and despotic govemment, and they would not stay their hands 
until they had puUed down those who were in high places ; until 
they had not only removed the evil, but had likewise chastised 
those bad men by whom the evil was committed. And although 
in this, their glorious undertaking, they did undoubtedly display 
some of the infirmities to which even the highest minds are sub- 
ject ; we, at least, ought never to speak of them but with that 

** Ludli <r thuB expreases the sentimenta which induced him to make war npon 

the crown: **The question m dispute between the kiDg^a party and ns being, aa I 

apprehended, whether the king ahould govem aa a god by hia will, and the naüoii 

Nbe goYerned by force like beaata? or whether the people ahoold be gOTemed by 

awa made by themseWea, and live ander a govemment derived from their owo 

.oonaent? belng fully perauaded, that an acoommodation with the king was unsafc 

jo the people of England, and unjuat and wicked in the nature of it/* Ludiwf 

Memoirsj yoI. i. p. 280. Gompare Whitelocke*B apirited apeech to Ohristinay In Jintr 

ndlofthe Swediah Jihnbiuay^ vol. i. o. 288 ; and aee pp. 890» 89t 
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anfeigned respect whicli is dne to tliose who taught the first 
great lesson to the kings of Europe, and who, in langaage not tc 
be mistaken, proclaimed to them that the impunity which they 
had long enjoyed was now come to an end, and that against theii 
transgressions the people possessed a remedy, sharper^ and more 
decisive, than any they haii hitherto ventured to use 
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CHAPTER XI. 

fHB PBOTEGTIYE BPIBIT OABBIED BT LOüIS XIY. nTTO LITEBATÜBS. »TAlfifT 
ATION OF THB CONflEQUENCES OF THIS ALLIANOB BETWEEST THE INTEL 
LEOTÜAL GLAS8BS AND THE GOYEBNIKe GLAS8E8. 

The reader will nowbe able to understand how it was that tlie 
protective System, and the notions of Subordination connected 
with it, gained in France a strength unknown in England^ and 
caused an essential divergence between the two countries. To 
complete the comparison, it seems necessary to examine how this 
same spirit influenced the purely intellectual history of France, 
as well as its social and poUtical history. For the ideas of de- 
pendence upon which the protective scheme is based, encour- 
aged a belief that the Subordination which existed in politics 
and in society ought also to exist in literature ; and that the 
patemal, inquisitive, and centralizing System which regulated 
the material interests of the country, should likewise regnlate 
the interests of its knowledge. When, therefore, the Fronde waa 
finaUy overthrown, every thing was prepared for that singular 
intellectual polity, which during fifty years characterized the 
reign of Louis XIV., and which was to French literature ^what 
feudalism was to French politics. In both cases, homage was 
paid by one party, and protection and favour accorded by the 
other. Every man of letters became a vassal of the French 
crown. Eveiy book was written with a view to the royal &\our; 
and to obtain the patronage of the king was considered the most 
decisive proof of intellectual eminence. The effects produced 
by this System wül be examined in the present chapter. The 
apparent cause of the System was the personal charäcter of liouis 
XIV. ; but the real and overruUng causes were those circnm- 
stances which I have already pointed out, and which established 
in the French mind associations that remained undisturbed tmtil 
the eighteenth Century. To invigorate those associations, and to 
carry them into every department of life, was the great aim of 
Louis XIV.; and in that he was completely successfiiL It is on 
this account that the history of bis reign becomes highly in^ 
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stractive^ because we see in it the most remarkable instance of 
despotism which has ever occurred; a despotißm of the largest 
and most comprehensive Mnd; a despotism of fifty years over 
one of the most civilized people in Europe, who not only bore 
the yoke without repining, but submitted with cheerfuhiess, and 
' even with gratitude to hmi by whom it was imposed.* 

What makes this the more stränge is^ that the reign of Lonia 

XIV. mnst be utterly condenmed if it is tried even by the lowest 

Standard of morals, of honour, or of interest. A coarse and un- 

bridled profligacy, foUowed by the meanest and most grovelling 

p superstition, characterized his private life ; while in his public 

3' career, he displayed an arrogance and a systematic perfidy which 

eventually roused the anger of all Europe, and brought upon 

France sharp and signal retribution. As to his domestic policy, 

j. < he formed a strict alliance with the church ; and although he re- 

^v-. sisted the authority of the Pope, he willingly left his subjects to 

It '^e oppressed by the tyranny of the clergy.^ To them he aban- 

y^ doned every thing ezcept the exercise of his own prerogative.' 

Led on by them, he, from the moment he assumed the govem- 

.ment, began to encroach upon those religious liberties, of which 

Henry IV. had laid the foimdation, and which down to this period 

had been preserved intact.^ It was at the instigation of the 

' On the disgraceful snbserviency of the most eminent men of letters, see Cape^ 
^ffue^M Zouu XlVy vol. i. pp. 41, 42, 116; and on the feeling of the people, Le 
Vassor, who wrote late m the reign of Louis XIY., bitterly says, ** mala les Frangais, 
accoutum6s k Fesclavage, ne sentent plus la pesanteur de leurs chaines.** Ia Vm' 
tuTj Hiat de Zouis XIII^ yoL vi. p. 6*70. Foreigners were equally ama7«d at the 
genend, and still more, at the wilUng serrility. Lord Shaftesbury, in a letter dated 
February, 1704-5, passes a glowing eulogy upon liberty ; but he adds, that in France, 
" you wiU hardly find this argument understood ; for whateyer flashes may now 
and then appear, I never yet knew one single Frenchman a free man/* Forster^a 
Original Letters of Locke^ Sidney, and Shaßesbury, 1880, p. 206. In the same year^ 
De Foe makes a smiilar remark in regard to the French nobles, WUaorCe Life of Be 
Fhe^ Tol. ii. p. 209 ; and, in 1699, Addison writes from Blois a letter which strikmgly 
fllustrates the degradation of the French. AikifCe lAfe of Addison, vol. i. p. 80. 
Compare Bvmet^e Own Time, voL iv. p. 865, on ** the gross ezcess of flattery to 
which the French have run, beyond the ezamples of former ages, in honour of their 
king." 

* The terms of this compact between the crown and the church are fairly stated 
by M. Ranke : *' Wir sehen, die beiden Gewsdten unterstützten einander. Der König 
ward von den Einwirkungen der weltlichen, der Glerus von der unbedingten Autor- 
ität der geistlichen Gewalt des Papsthums freigesprochen." Die Päpste, voL iii. 
p. 168. 

' This part of his oharacter is skilfully drawn by Sismondi, JSist, des i^afifOM, 
r6L XXV. p. 48. 

* Flassan supposes that the first persecuting laws were in 1679 : " D6s Tann^ 
1679 les concessions faites aux protestans avaient M graduellement restreintes.* 
Diplomatie Fran^aise, vol. iv. p. 92. But the fact is, that these laws began in 1662. 
khe year alter the death of Mazarin. See Sismondi, HisL des Fran^ais, vol. xxv 
p. 167 ; Benoist, Mit de Nantes, vol. Iii. pp. 460-462, 481. In 1667, a letter from 
rhynne to Lord Clarendon {Listet's Life of Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 446) mentions **th6 
lorrid persecutions the reformed reiigion undergoes in France ;'* and Locke, who 
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ziergj that he reroked ilie Edkt a£ Nantes, b^ wbich tbe pimci- 
ple af toleration bad &r mauSj a centmy lieen inooipoiated with 
the law of the land.* It was at their instigatioii that, jnst before 
tliis oatrage npon tbe 11100t sacied rigbts of bis snbjects, be, in 
Order to tenify tbe Piotestaots into conreisioii, snddenly let loose 
upon tbem wbole troops of diasolute aoldieis, wbo were allowed 
to piactifle tbe inoet levoltiiig crbeltiefl. Tbe fii^tful barbar- 
iüefl wbicb foDowed aie related bjr aatbentic wiiteis ;* and of tbe 

IrsTciled in France in 1675 and 1678, statea in bis Jornnal {Kktf^t Lifi <ff Lode*^ 
ToL L p. 110) that the Protestanta were loaing ** erery day aome pririlc^or other." 

* Ac aoconni of the reTOcation wül be foimd In aQ the French hlstoriaDB ; bot I 
do not remember that anj of them bare noticed that there was a mmonr of it iL 
Paris twentj jears before it occurred. In Kardt, 1665, Patin writes, ** On dit qne, 
poor minor des hngoenots, le roi Tent snpprimer les chambres do FMit, et abolii 
r^t de Nantes." Lettre* de Paün, toL SL p. 516. 

* Compare Bwmefe (hon Time, toL üL pp. 73-76, with SÜkU de Lome JLIV^ in 
(Euteree dt VoUaire, toL xx. pp. 877, 878. Voltaire says that the Protestants who 
persisted in tlieir religion *' ^taient Htt^ anx soldats, qoi enrent tonte licenoe, ex- 
eepC^ Celle de tner. n y ent ponrtant plnäeais personnes ai craeUement mal- 
trait^ qn'elles en moamrent.*' And Bnmet, who was in France in 1685, says, 
^ all men set their thoughts on work to inyent new methods of craelty.** What 
some of those methods were, I shall now relate ; because the evidenoe, ho wever 
uunftd it may be, is necessary to enable ns to nnderstand the reign of Lonls JLIV. 
It is necessary that the vefl shonld be rent ; and that the sqneamish delicacy which 
would hide such facta, shonld giye way before the Obligation which the historian is 
ander of holding np to public opprobrium, and brandmg with public iuiainy, the 
church by which the measnres were instigated, the sovereign by whom they were 
enforced, and the age in which they were permitted. 

The two original sonrces for our knowledge of these events are, Qutelr's Synod- 
ieon in Oallia, 1692, folio; and Benotet, Bietoire de PEdU de Nantee, 1695, 4to. 
From these works I extract the following accoonts of what happened in France in 
1686. ** Afterwards they fall upon the persona of the Protestants ; and there was 
no wickedness, though never so horrid, which they did not put in practice, that 

they might enforce them to change their religion They bound them as 

crimiuals are when they be put to the rack ; and in that posture, putting a fnnnel 
into their mouths, they poured wine down their throats tiU its fumes had deprived 
them of their reason, and they had in that condition made them consent to become 
Gatholics. Some they stripped stark naked, and after they had offered them a 
thousand indignities, they stuck them with pins from head to foot ; they cut them 
with pen-knives, tare them by the noses with red-hot pincers, and dragged them 
about the rooms tili they promised to become Roman Gatholics, or that the dolefui 
outcries of these poor tormented creatures, calling upon God for mercy, constrained 

them to let them go In some places they tied fathers and husbands to the 

bedposts, and ravished their wives and daughters before their eyes From 

others they pluck off the nails of their hands and toes, which must needs cause an 
intolerable pain. They bumt the feet of others. They blew up men and women 
with bellows, tili they were ready to burst in pieces. If these horrid usages could 
not prevail upou them to violate tbt^r consciences, and abandon their religion, the^ 
did then imprison them in close and noisome dungeons, in which they exextnsed 
all kinds of inhumanities upon them.** QuicWs Synodicony toI. i. pp. cxxx. cxxxl 
** Gependant les troupes exergoient partout des cruautez inouies. Tout leur 6toit 
permis. pourreu quHIs ne fissent pas mourir. Ils faisoient danser quelquefois leurs 
hötes, jusqu*4 oe qu^ils tombassent en d^faiUance. Ils bemoient les autres jusqu'ä 

ee qu^ils n'en pouvoient plus H y en eut quelques-uns k qui on Tersa de 

i*eaa bouiUante dans la bouche II y en eut plusieurs k qui on donna de« 

soups de bftton sous les pieds, pour 6prouTer si ce supplice est aussi cmel que le« 
relations le publient. On arrachoit ä d'autres le poil de la barbe. • . . D'antrefl 
brüloient 4 la chandelle le poü des bras et des jambes de leurs hdtes. D^autrea fai 
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effect produced on the material interests of the nation, some idea 
may be formed from the fact^ that these religious persecutioiui 
coßt France half a million of her most industrious inhabitantSy 
who fled to different parts, taking with them those habits of la- 
bonr, and that knowledge and experience in their respective 
trades, which had hitherto been employed in enriching their own 
country.'' These things are notorious, they are incontestable, and 
they lie on the sti&Lce of history. Yet in the face of them, there 
are still found men who hold np for admiration the age of Lonis 
XIV. Although it is well known, that in his reign every vestige 
of liberty was destroyed ; that the people were weighed down by 
an insn£ferable taxation ; that their chUdren were tom from them 
by tens of thousands to sweU the royal armies ; that the resources 
of the country were squandered to an unprecedented extent ; 
that a despotism of the worst kind was firmly estabUshed;— 
although all this is universally admitted, yet there are writers, 

soient brül^r de la poudre, si prhn da visage de ceuz qui leur resistoient, qn^elle leup 
grilloit toute la peaiu Us mettoient k d'autres des charbons allumez dans les mains^ 
et les contraignoient de les tenir ferm^es, jusqu'ä ce que les charbons fussent Steinte. 
. . . . On brüla les pieds ä plusieurs, tenant les ans long-tems devant un grand 
fea ; appliqaant aax aatres one pelle ardente^soosles pieds ; liantles pieds des autres 
dans des bottines pleines de graisse, qa'on faisoit fondre et cbauffer pea d. pea derant 
an brasier ardent. Benoitty Hiti, de VEdii de Nantes, voL v. pp. 887-889. One ol 
the Protestants, named Ryan, they " li^rent fort 6troitement ; lui sevr^rent lea 
doigts des mains ; lui fichörent des 6pingles soas les ongles ; loi firent brüler de la 
poudre dans les oreilles ; lai perc^rent les coisses en plasieurs lieux, et versörent du 
vinaigre et du sei dans ses blessures. Par ce tourmerU ile Spuieerent sa patimee en 
deuxjourn; et Uforeerent ä ehanger de religion.^^ p. 890. **Les dragons ^toient le» 
mdmes en tous Üeux. Bs battoient, ils ötourdissoient, ils brüloient en Bourgogne 
comme en Poitou, en Champagne comme en Guyenne, en Normandie comme en- 
Languedoc. Mais ils n'avoient pour les femmes ni plus de respect, ni plus de piti6 
que pour les hommes. Au contraire) ils abusoient de la tendre pudeur qui est 
une des propri6tez de leur seze ; et ils s'en preyaloient pour leur üedre de plus 
sensibles outrages. On leur levoit quelquefois leurs juppes par dessus la t4te, et on 
leur jettoit des seaux d*eau sur le corps. D y en eut plusieurs que les soldats mirent 

en chemise, et qu*ils forc^rent de danser avec eux dans cet 6tat Deux 

filles de Calais, nomm^es le Noble, furent mises toutes nu6s sur le pay6, et fii- 

rent ainsi exposöes ä la mocquerie et aux outrages des passans De* 

dragons ayant 116 la dame de Yezen^ ä la quenouille de son Ut, lui crachoient dans 
k bouche quand eUe Touvroit pour parier ou pour soupirer.** pp. 891, 892. At p. 
9!^ are other details, far more horrible, respecting the treatment of women, and 
whico Indignation rather than shame prevents me from transcribing. Indeed, the 
shame can only light on the church and the gOTemment under whose united au- 
tkority such scandalous outrages could be openly perpetrated, merely for the sake 
of compelling men to chanee tiieir religious opinions. 

* M. Blanqui {ffist, de fEconomie Falitique, vol. ii. p. 10) says, that the revoca* 
tion of the Edict of Nantes cost France ** cinq cent mille de ses enfants les plus in* 
dustrieux,** who carried into other countries ** les habitudes d*ordre et de trayait 
dont ÜB 4taient imbus.** See also Stiele de Louis XIV, chap. xxxtI., in CEwrres de 
Voltaire, voL xx. pp. 880, 881. Seyeral of them emigrated to North America. 
Compare Oodmn an Popviation, pp. 888, 889, with Benotet, VEdit de Nantes, yoL t. 
»p. 978, 974, and LyeWe Seeond Vieit to the United Statee, edit. 1849, toL iL p. 169; 
See also, on the eflbcts of the Bevooation, Lettree inSditee de VoUaire, toL ü» 
p.478. 
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even in our own day, who are so infatuated with the glories of 
literature^ as to balance them against the moBt enonnons crimes, 
and who will forgive eveiy injury inflicted by a prinoe during 
who8e life there were produced the Letters of Pascal, the Oia- 
tions of Bossuet, the Comedies of Möllere, and the Tragedies of 
Bacine. 

This method of estimating the merits of a soveieign is, in- 
deed, so rapidly dying away, that I shall not spend any words in 
refuting it. But it is connected with a more widely diffosed 
error respectii^ the influence of royal patronage npon national 
literature. This is a delosion which men of letters have them- 
selves been the first to propagate. From the langoage too many 
of them are in the habit of employing, we might be led to be- 
Ueve that there is some magical power in the smües of a long, 
which stimulates the intellect of the fortunate individual whose 
heart they are permitted to gladden. Nor must this be despised, 
as one of those hamüess prejudices that still linger round the 
person of the sovereign. It is not only founded on a misconcep- 
tion of the nature of things, but it is in its practical con- 
sequences very injurious. It is injurious to the independent 
spirit which hterature should always possess ; and it is injurious 
to princes themselves, because it strengthens that vanity of 
which they generally have too large a share. Indeed, if we con- 
sider the position they now occupy in the most civilized coun- 
tries, we shall at once see the absurdity of an opinion which, in 
the present State of knowledge, is unfit to be held by educated 
men. 

From the moment that there was finally abandoned the theo- 
iOgical fiction of the divine right of Mngs, it necessarilyfoUowed 
that the respect feit for them should suffer a corresponding 
diminution.* The superstitious reverence with which they were 
formerly regarded is extinct, and at the present day we are no 
longer awed by that divinity with which their persons were once 
Bupposed to be hedged.' The Standard, therefore, by which we 

• On the diminished respect for kings, caused bj the abandonment of dlTina 
right, see Speneer*i Social Btaiies^ pp. 423, 424 ; and on the influence of the dergy 
n propagating the old doctrine, see Allen'g learned work on the Royal Prerogative^ 
edit. 1849, p. 166. See also some striking remarks by Locke, in Kin^a Jj{f€ of Lochte 
▼ol. ij. p. 90. 

* *^ Qu*est devenu, en effet, le droit divin, cette pens6e, autrefois acceptee pai 
les masses, que les rois 6taient les reprösentants de Dieu sur la terre, que la racin« 
de leur pouvoir 4tait dans le ciel ? Elle s^est ^vanouie deyant cette autre pensöe, 
qu*aucun nuage, aucun mysticisme n'obscurcit ; devant cette pens6e si naturelle et 
brillant d^une clart6 si nette et si yive, que la souTeraine puissance, sur Is terre, 
appartient au peuple entier, et non k une fraction, et moins encore \ un seul homme." 
J^, Science Sociale^ Yol. iii. p. 808. Compare Manning on the Lavof J^aiion», 
p. 101 ; Laing'e Sweden^ p. 408 ; Lain^a Denmark^ p. 196 ; BwrkeU Worke^ vÄ i 
n. 893 
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shotild meastire them is obvious. We shoiild appland their con- 
dnct in proportion as they contribute towards the happiness of 
the nation over which they are intrusted with power ; bnt wa 
ought to remember that, from the manner in which they are 
edncated; and from the childish homage always paid to them, 
their information must be very inaccnrate, and their prejndicefl 
yeiy nnmerous.^'^ On this account^ so &r from expectins thst 
they should be judicious patrons of literatore^ or should m any 
way head their age, we ought to be satisfied if they do not ob- 
stinately oppose the spirit of their time^ and if they do not 
attempt to stop the march of society. For^ unless the sovereign, 
in spite of the intellectnal disadvantages of his position, is a 
man of very enlarged mind, it must usuaJly happen that he will 
reward, not those who are most able, but those who are most 
compliant ; and that while he refiises his patronage to a pro- 
found and independent thinker, he will grant it to an author who 
cherishes ancient prgudices and defends ancient abuses. In this 
way, the practice of conferring on men of letters either honorary 
or pecuniary rewards, is agreeable, no doubt, to those who re- 
ceive them ; but has a manifest tendency to weaken the bold- 
ness and energy of their sentiments, and therefore to impair the 
value of their works. This might be made evident by pubüfih- 
ing a list of those literary pensions which have been granted by 
European princes. K this were done, the mischief produced by 
these and similar rewards, would be clearly seen. After a care- 
ful study of the history of literature, I thmk myself authorized 
to say, that for one instance in which a sovereign has recom- 
pensed a man who is before his age, there are at least twenty 
instances of his recompensiog one who is behind his age. The 
result is, that in every country where royal patronage has been 
long and generally bestowed, the spirit of literature, instead of 
being progressive, has become reactionary. An alliance has been 
Struck up between those who give and those who receive. By a 
System of bounties, there has been artificially engendered a 
greedy and necessitous class; who, eager for pensions, and 
Offices, and titles, have made the pursuit of truth subordinate to 
the desire of gain, and have infused into their writings the prej- 
udices of the court to which they* cling. Hence it is, that the 
marks of favour have become the badge of servitude. Hence it 

** In thifl, «a in All instances, the langnage of respect long snnriTes the feeling 
to which the language owed its origin. Lord Brougham {Politieal Philotophy^ toL 
L p. 42, Lond. 1849) obserres, that ** all their titles are derived from a divine orig- 
hial— all refer to them as representing the Deity on earth. They are oalled * Oroiu^ 
^Mt^uty,^ They are termed ' Th$ L&rd^a anointed,^ * TU Vieegtrent of CM vpon 
§arth^ with many other names which are either nonsensical or blasphemoiu, bat 
which are outdone in absurdity by the kings of the East." Troe enough : bat Ü 
Lord Brougham had written thos three centories ago, he woold hart had his tan 
^t off for his painiL 
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ig, that the acquisition of knowledge, by far the noblest of aS 
occupations, an occupation which of aU others raises the dignity 
of man, has been debased to the level of a common profesaion, 
where the chances of snecess are measured by the number of re- 
wards, and where the highest honours are in the gifb of whoevei 
happens to be the minister or sovereign of the day. 

Thiß tendency forma of itself a decisive objection to the views 
of those who wish to intrust the executive govemment with. the 
means of rewarding literary men« But there is also another ob- 
jection, in some respects still more serious. Every nation wliich 
is allowed to pursue its coarse uncontrolled, will easily satisfy 
the wants of its own intellect, and will produce such a literature 
as is best suited to its actual condition« And it is evidently for 
the interest of all classes that the production shall not be greater 
than the want ; that the supply shall not exceed the deniand. 
It is, moreover, necessary to the well-being of society that a 
healthy proportion should be kept up between the intellectual 
classes and the practical classes. It is necessary that there 
shonld be a certain ratio between those who are most inclined 
to think, and those who are most inclined to act. K we were all 
authors, our material interests would suffer ; if we were all men 
of business, our mental pleasures would be abridged. In the 
first case, we should be famished philosophers ; in the other case, 
We should be wealthy fools. Now, it is obvious that, according 
to the commonest principles of human action, the relative num- 
bers of these two classes will be adjusted, without effort, by the 
natural, or, as we call it, the spontaneous movement of society. 
But if a govemment takes upon itself to pension literary men, 
it disturbs this movement ; it troubles the harmony of thinga 
This is the unavoidable result of that spirit of interference, or, 
as it is termed, protection, by which every country has been 
greatly injured. If, for instance, a fund were set apart by the 
State for rewarding butchers and tailors, it is certain that the 
number of those useM men would be needlessly augmented. If 
another fund is appropriated for the literary classes, it is as cer- 
tain that men of letters will increase more rapidly than the ezi- 
gencies of the country require. In both cases, an artificial 
Stimulus wül produce an unhealthy action. Surely, food and 
clothes are as necessary for the body as literature is for the mind. 
Why, then, should we call upon govemment to encounge those 
who write our books, any more than to encourage those who kill 
our mutton and mend our garments ? The truth is, that the 
intellectual march of society is, in this respect, exactly analogous 
to its physical march. In some instances a forced supply may, 
indeed, create an unnatural want. But this is an artifidal State 
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of things^ which indicates a diseased action. In a healthy con« 
dition, it is not the supply which canses the want, but it is the 
want which gives rise to the supply. To suppose, therefore, that 
an increase of authors would necessarily be foUowed by o diffu- 
sion of knowledge, iß as if we were to suppose that an increase 
of butchers must be followed by a diffusion of food. This is not 
the way in which things are ordered. Men must have appetite 
before they will eat ; they must have money before they can buy^ 
they must be inquisitive before they will read. The two great 
principles which move the world are, the love of wealth and the 
love of knowledge. These two principles respectively represent 
and govem the two most important classes into which every civil- 
ized country is divided. What a govemment gives to one of 
these classes, it must take fix)m the other. What it gives to 
literature, it must take firom wealth. This can never be done 
to any great extent, without entaiUng the most ruinous conse- 
quences. For, the natural proportions of society being destroyed, 
Society itself will be thrown into confusion. While men of let- 
ters are protected, men of industry will be depressed. The 
lower classes can count for Uttle in the eyes of those to whom 
literature is the first consideration. The idea of the liberty of 
the people will be discouraged ; their persons will be oppressed ; 
their labour will be taxed. The arts necessary to life will be de- 
spised, in order that those which embellish life may be &tvoured. 
The many will be ruined, that the few may be pleased. While 
every thing is splendid above, all will be rotten below. Fine pic- 
tures, noble palaces, touching dramas, — these may for a time be 
produced in profasion, but it will be at the cost of the heart and 
strength of the nation. Even the class for whom the sacrifice 
has been made, will soon decay. Poets may continue to sing 
the praises of the prince who has bought them with his gold. 
It is, however, certain that men who begin by losing their inde- 
pendence, will end by losing their energy. Their intellect must 
be robust indeed, if it does not wither in the sickly atmosphere 
of a court. Their attention being concentrated on their master, 
they insensibly contract those habits of servility which are suited 
to their position ; and, as the ränge of their sympathies is dimin- 
iahed, the use and action of their genius become impaired. To 
them Submission is a custom, and servitude a pleasure. In their 
hands, literature soon loses its boldness, tradition is appealed to 
as the ground of truth, and the spirit of inquiry is extingmshed. 
Then it is, that there comes one of those sad moments in which 
QO outlet being left for pubUc opinion, the minds of men art 
onable to find a vent ; their discontents, having no voice, slowly 
rankle into a deadly hatred ; their passions accumulate in silence, 
.$2 
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antil at length^ losing all patience^ thej are goaded into one ot 
those terrible revolutions, by which they humble tlie pride of 
their rulers, and carry retribution even into the heart of the 
palace. 

The truth of this picture is well known to those who have 
Btudied the history of Louis XIV., and the connection betweea 
it and the French Revolution. That prince adopted, during hi 
long reign, the mischievous practice of rewardmg literary men 
with large sums of money, and of conferring on them numerous 
marks of personal favour. As this was done Ibr more than hali 
a Century ; and as the wealth which he thus unscrupulously em- 
ployed was of course taken from his other subjects, we can find 
no better illustration of the results which such patronage is 
likely to produce. He, indeed, has the merit of organizing into 
a System that protection of literature which some are so anxious to 
restore. What the effect of this was upon the general interests 
of knowledge, we shall presently see. But its effect upon au- 
thors themselves should be particularly attended to by those men 
of letters who, with little regard to their own dignity, are con- 
stantly reproaching the English govemment for neglecting the 
profession of which they themselves are members. In no age 
have literary men been rewarded with such profiiseness as in 
the reign of Louis XIV. ; and in no age have they been so 
mean-spirited, so servile, so utterly unfit to fülfil their great 
vocation as the apostles of knowledge and the missionaries 
of truth. The history of the most celebrated authors of that 
time proves that, notwithstanding their acquirements, and the 
power of their minds, they were unable to resist the surrounding 
corruption. To gain the favour of the king, they sacrificed that 
independent spirit which should have been dearer to them than 
life. They gave away the inheritance of genius ; they sold their 
birthright for a mess of pottage. What happened then, would, 
under the same circumstances, happen now. A few eminent 
thinkers may be able for a certain time to resist the pressure of 
their age. But, looking at mankind generally, society can have 
no hold on any class except through the medium of their inter- 
ests. It behoves, therefore, every people to take heed, that the 
interests of literary men are on their side rather than on the side 
of their rulers. For, literature is the representative of intellect, 
which is progressive ; government is the representative of order, 
which is stationary. As long as these two great powers are 
separate, they wiU correct and react upon each other, and the 
people may hold the balance. If, however, these powers coalesce, 
if the govemment can corrupt the intellect, and if the intellect 
wiU jield to the govemment, the inevitable result must be, des- 
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potism in politics, and servility in Kteratnre. This was the his- 
tory of France under Louis XIV. ; and this, we may rest 
assured, will be the history of eveiy country that shall be tempted 
to follow so attractive but so fatal an example. 

The reputation of Louis XIV. originated in the giatitude of 
men of letters ; but it is now supported by a populär notion that 
the celebrated literature of his age is mainly to be ascribed to 
bis fostering care. If, however, we examine this opinion, we 
shaU find that, like many of the traditions of which history is 
füll, it is entirely devoid of truth. We shall find two leading 
circumstances, which will prove that the literary splendour of 
his reign was not the result of his eflforts, but was the work of 
that great generation which preceded him ; and that the intel- 
lect of France, so far from being benefited by his munificence, 
was hampered by his protection. 

I. The first circumstance is, that the immense Impulse 
which, during the administrations of Eichelieu and of Mazarin, 
had been given to the highest branches of knowledge, was sud- 
denly stopped. In 1661 Louis XIV. assumed the govemment ;" 
and from that moment until his death, in 1715, the history of 
France, so far as great discoveries are concemed, is a blank in 
the annals of Europe. If, putting aside all preconceived notions 
respecting the supposed glory of that age, we examine the mat- 
ter fairly, it wiU be seen that in every department there was a 
manifest dearth of original thinkers. There was much that was 
elegant, much that was attractive. The senses of men were 
ßoothed and flattered by the creations of art, by paintings, by 
palaces, by poems ; but scarcely any thing of moment was added 
to the sum of human knowledge. If we take the mathematics, 
and those mixed sciences to which they are applicable, it will be 
universaUy admitted that their most successful cultivators in 
France during the seventeenth Century were Descartes, Pascal, 
Fermat, Gassendi, and Mersenne. But, so far from Louis XIV. 
having any share in the honour due to them, these eminent men 
were engaged in their investigations whüe the king was still in 
his cradle, and completed them before he assumed the govem- 
ment, and therefore before bis System of protection came into 
play. Descartes died in 1650,^^ when the Mng was twelve yeara 
cid. Pascal, whose name, like that of Descartes, is commonly 
associated with the age of Louis XIV., had gained an European 
reputation, while Louis, occupied in the nursery with his toys, was 
not aware that any such man existed. His treatise on conic seo- 

^ " La premiSre p6riode du gouvemement de LouiB XTV oommexioe dono an 
»661." Capeßffue's L&uU XIV, vol. i. p. 4. 
" Bioff, Univ, vol. xi. p. 157. 
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tions was written in 1639 ;^^ bis decisive experiments on thc 
weight of air were made in 1648 ;^* and Iub reäearches on the cy- 
cloid, the last great inquiry he ever undertook, were in 1658,** 
when Louis, still nnder the tutelage of Mazarin, had no sort oi 
authority. Format was one of the most profound thinkers oi 
the seventeenth Century, particularly as a geometrician, in wliich 
respect he was second only to Descartes," Themost important 
»teps are those conceming the geometry of infinites, apfUed to 
the ordinates and tangents of curves ; which, however, he com- 
pleted in or before 1636.^^ As to Gassendi and Mersenne, it is 
enough to say that Gassendi died in 1655," six years before 
Louis was at the head of affairs ; while Mersenne died in 1648,^* 
when the great king was ten years old. 

These were the men who flourished in France just before the 
System of Louis XIV. came into Operation. Shortly after their 
death the patronage of the king began to teil upon the national 
inteUect ; and during the next fifty years no addition of impor- 
tance was made to either brauch of the mathematics, or, with 
the Single exception of acoustics,^*' to any of the sciences to 
which the mathematics are applied.^* The further the seven- 

" In Biog, ühiv, toI. xxziii. p. 60, he is said to have composed it " k TAge da 
Beize ans ;** and at p. 46, to have been bom in 1628. 

^ Leslie*s Naiwral Philosophy^ p. 201 ; Bordas Dem&ulin^ Le GarÜsiamsme, voL 
i. p. 310. Sir John Herächel {Viac, on Not, Fhilos. pp. 229, 230) callB this ^^ one of 
the first, if not the very first,'' crucial instance recorded in physics ; and he thinks 
that it '* tended, more powerfully than any thing which had previously been done in 
Bcience, to confirm in the minds of mon that disposition to experimental verificatioii 
which had scarcely yet taken fiill and secure root.** In this point of view, the ad- 
dition it actuaUy made to knowledge is the smallest part of its merit. 

" Montucla {Eist des MathimaHque^y voL iL p. 61) says, *Wer8 1658;** and at 
p. 65, **il se mit^ vers le commencement de 1658, ä consid6rer plus profond6ment 
les propri6tte de cette courbe.'' 

^ Montucla (HisU desMcUhemai. vol. ii. p. 136) enthu^astically declares that, *' u 
Descartes eüt manqu6 ä Tesprit humain, Fennat Teüt remplac6 en g^om^trie.** Sim- 
son, the celebrated restorer of Greek geometry, said that Fermat was the only modern 
who understood porisms. See Traws Account of Simson^ 1812, 4to, pp. 18, 41. 
On the connexion between his views and the subsequent discovery of the dififerential 
ealcukus, see Brewster's Life of Newton^ vol. ii. pp. 7-8 ; andcompare Comte, JPhilo9e~ 
vhie Positive^ vol. i. pp. 228, 229, 726, 727. 

"^ See extracts from two letters written by Fermat to Roberval, in 1636, in Mm- 
tuclCj Bist des MathimatiqueSy voL ii. pp. 136, 137 ; respecting which there is no 
Qotice in the meagre article on Fennat, in HuttorCe Mathematical Dictionary, vol i. 
p. 510, 4to, 1815. It is a disgrace to English mathematicians that this unsatisfiio- 
tory work of Hutton's should still remain the best they have produced on the historj 
of thcir own science. The same disregard of dates is shown in the hasty rem&rl^ 
..n Fermat by Playfair. See Playfair^e JHseertation on the Progress of Mathematiecd 
Sctence, Mieyclop. Brit, voL i. p. 440, 7th edition. 

» HiUton's Mathemat, Dict. vol. i. p. 572. *» Ibid, voL iL p. 46. 

* Of which Sauveur may be considered the creator. Compare Möge de Sauoeur^ 
n (Buvree de Fontenelle, Paris, 1766, vol. v. p. 435, with WhewelTa Met, of thelndue, 
9tience8^ voL ii. p. 334; Ccmie, Phüoe. Poe. vol. ii. pp. 627, 628. 

'^ In the report presented to Napoleon by the French Institute, it is sud of tht 
^gn of Louis XIY., ** les sciences exactes et les sciences physiques peu cultiv6es ei 
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teenth Century advanced, the more evident did tlie decline be- 
eome^ and the more clearly can we trace the connexion between 
the waning powere of the French, and that protective spirit 
whieh enfeebled the energies it wished to strengthen. Lotus had 
heard that astronomy is a noble study ; he was therefore anxious, 
by encouraging its cultivation in France, to add to the glories 
of hiß own name.2» With this view, he rewarded its professors 
withunexampledprofusion; he buüt the splendid observatory 
of Paris ; he invited to his court the most eminent foreign as> 
tronomera, Cassini from Italy, Bömer from Denmark, Huygens 
from Holland. But, as to native ability, France did not produce 
a Single man who made even one of those various discoveries, 
which mark the epochs of astronomical science. In other coun- 
tries vast progress was made ; and Newton in particular, by his 
immense generalizations, reformed nearly every brauch of physics, 
and remodelled astronomy by carrying the laws of gravitation 
to the extremity of the solar system. On the other band, France 
had fallen into such a torpor, that these wonderM discoveries, 
which changed the face of knowledge, were entirely neglected, 
there being no instance of any French astronomer adopting 
them until 1732, that is, forty-five yeara after they had been 
published by their immortal author.^^ Even in matters of de- 
tail, the most valuable improvement made by French astrono- 
mera during the power of Louis XIV. was not original. They 
laid Claim to the invention of the micrometer ; an admirable re- 
source which, as they supposed, was firat contrived by Picard 
and Auzout.** The truth, however, is that here again they were 

France dans un aöcle qui paroiasoit ne trouver de charmes que dang la litt^rature.^ 
DaeieTf Rajport Historique^ p. 24. Or, as Lacretelle expresses it (Dix-huitihu 
Sücle, vol. li. p. 10), " La France, aprös ayoir fourni Deacartes et Pascal, eut pen- 
dant quelque temps ä envier aux nations 6trang6res la gloire de produire des g^nies 
cr^ateurs dans les sciences.** 

** A writer late in the seventeenth centnrj says, with some simplicity, "the 
present king of France is reputed an encourager of choice and able men, in all facul* 
ties, who can attribute to his greatness." Aubrey'a Lettern^ vol. iL p. 624. 

" The Principia of Newton appeared in 1687 ; and Maupertuis, in 1782, **wa8 
Ihe first astronomer of France who nndertook a critical defence of the theory of 
gravitation.*' Orant^s Eist, of PhyHeal Astronomy^ pp. 81, 48. In 1788, Voltaire 
writes, " La France est jusqu^ä präsent le seul pays oü les th^ories de Newton eo 
physique, et de Boerhaave en mödecine soient combattues. Nous n'ayons paS en- 
core de bons öl^ments de physique ; nous avons pour toute astronomie le Uvre de 
Bion, qui n*est qu'un ramas informe de quelques mömoires de Tacad^mie." (7or- 
respond, in (Euvres de Voltaire, vol. Ivii. p. 840. On the tardy reception of New* 
toirs discoveiies in France, compare Möge de LaeaUley in (Euvrea de BaUly^ Paris, 
1790, Tol. i. pp. 175, 176. All this is the more remarkable, because several of the 
sonclusions at which Newton had arrived were divulged before they were embodieä 
in the Principia; and it »ppears from Bremter'e Life of Newton (vol. i. pp. 26, 26, 
290), that his speculations conceming gravity began in 1666, or perhaps in the au- 
tumn of 1666. 

^ "L'abb6 Picard fut en 80ci6t6 avec Auzout, rinventenr du micromdtre." 
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anticipated by the activity of a freer and less protected people ] 
eince the micrometer was invented by Gasooigne, in or just before 
1639, when the English monarch, so far from having leisure tc 
patronize science, was about to embark in that stmggle which, 
ten years later, cost him his crown and his life.*« 

The absence in France, during this period, not only of great 
discoveries, but also of mere practica! ingenuity, is certainly very 
striking. In investigations requiring minute accuracy, the ne- 
cessary tools, if at all complicated, were made by foreigners, the 
native workmen being too unsMUed to constract them ; and Dr. 
Lister, who was a very competent judge,^* and who was in. Paris 
at the end of the seventeenth centnry, supplies evidence that 
the best mathematical instruments sold in that city were made, 
not by a Prenchman, but by Butterfield, an Englishman residing 
there.*' Nor did they succeed better in matters of immediate 
and obvious utüity. The improvements effected in manufactures 
were few and insignificant, and were calculated not for the com- 
fort of the people, but for the luxuiy of the idle classes.«« What 
was really valuable was neglected ; no great invention was made ; 
and by the end of the reign of Louis XIV. scarcely any thing 
hadbeen done in machinery, or inthoseothercontrivances which^ 
by economizing national labour, increase national wealth.** 

Biog, Univ. rol. xxxiv. p. 258. See also PrkfoM de VEisL dt HAead. des Sciences^ 
in Q^vres de Fontenelle^ Paris, 1766, vol. x. p. 20. 

"* The best account I have seen of the invention of the micrometer, is in Mr. 
Grant*s recent work, History of Phi/sieal Aitronomy^ pp. 428, 450-458, where it is 
proved that Gascoigne invented it in 1689, or possibly a year or two earlier. Ck>m- 
pare JBumboldt^s Öosmosy vol. iii. p. 52 ; who also ascribes it to Gktscoigne, bat erro- 
neously dates it in 1640. Montucia (Bist, des MatJUmat. vol. ii. pp. 570, 571) ad- 
mits the priority of Gascoigne ; but nnderrates his merit, being apparentlj nnac- 
quainted with the evidence which Mr. Grant subsequently adduced. 

^* For a Short account of this able man, see Lankester't Mem, ofRay^ p. 17. 

** Notwithstanding the stroDg prejudice then existing against Engli^imen, But- 
terfield was employed by *^ the king and all the princes.*' Luttr^s Account of Parte 
at the cloee of the seventeenth eentun/y edited hy JDr, Henning^ p. 85. Fontenelle 
mentions ** M. Hübin,** as one of the most celebrated makers in Paris in 1687 (Eloge 
tPAmontons, in (Euvres de Fontenelle^ Paris, 1766, vol. v. p. 118) ; but has forgotten 
to State that '^e too was an Englishman. ** Lutetias sedem posuerat ante aiüqaod 
tempus Anglt>,s quidam nomine Huhimts, vir ingeniosus, atque hujusmodi machina- 
tionum peritus opifex et industrius. Hominem adii," &c. Htteüi Commentarius de 
Rebus ad eum pertinentibuSy p. 846. Thus, again, in regard to time-keepera, the vast 
Ruperiority ot the English makers, late in the reign of Louis XIV., was equally in* 
contestable. Compare Biog, Univ. vol. xxiv. pp. 242, 243, with Breweter's lAfe oj 
N'ewton, vol. ii. p. 262 ; and as to the middle of the reign of Louis XIY., see MHoge 
ie Sebastien^ in (Euvres de Fontenelle^ vol. vi. pp. 882, 888. 

^ ** Les manufactures 6taient plutot dirigös vers le brillant que vers Tutile. On 
B^effor^a, par an arröt du mois de mars 1700, d^extirpir, ou du moins de r6dmre 
beaucoup les fabriques de bas au mutier. Malgr6 cette &us8e direction, les objeta 
d^un luxe trfes-recherchö faisaient des progr^s bien lents. En 1687, aprto la mort 
de Golhert, la cour soldait encore rindustrie des barbares, et faisait fabriquer et 
broder ses plus beaux habits k Gonstantinople.'^ Lemmtteyy Etablissement de Lou$9 
XIV,, p. 864. Lacretelle (Dix-huitiefne Biecle^ vol. ii. p. 5) says, that during the last 
iliirty years of the reiga of Louis XIV. " les manufactures tombaient." 

* Cmier {Bieg. Univ. vol. xxxvii. p. 199) thu§ describcs the oondition of Franoc 
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While sucb was the State, not only of mathematical and as« 
tTonomical science, bat also of mechanical and inventive arts, 
corresponding Symptoms of decKning power were seen in of bei 
departments. In physiology, in anatomy, and in medicine, wf» 
look in vain for any men eqnal to those by whom France had 
once been honoured. The greatest discovery of this kind ever 
made by a Frenchman, was that of the receptable of the chyle ; 
a discovery which, in the opinion of a high authority, is not in- 
ferior to that of the ciiculation of the blood by Harvey.^" This 
important Step in ourknowledge is constantly assigned to theage 
of Louis XIV., as if it were one of the results of his gracious 
bonnty ; but it would be difflcult to teil what Louis had to do 
with it, since the discovery was made by Pecquet in 1647," 
when the great king was nine years old. After Pecquet, the 
most eminent of the French anatomists in the seventeenth Cen- 
tury was Biolan ; and his name we also find among the illus- 
trious men who adomed the reign of Louis XIV. But the prin- 
eipal works of Biolan were written before Louis XIV. was bom ; 
bis last work was published in 1652 ; and he himself died in 
1657.'® Then there came a pause, and, during three genera- 
tions, the French did nothing for these great subjects ; they 
wrote no work upon them which is now read, they made no dis- 
coveries, and they seemed to have lost all heart, until that re- 
vival of knowledge, which, as we shall presently see, took place 
in France about the middle of the eighteenth Century. In the 
practical parts of medicine, in its speculative parts, and in the 
arts connected with surgery, the same law prevails. The 
French, in these, as in other matters, had formerly produced 
men of great eminence, who had won for themselves an Euro- 
pean reputation, and whose works are still remembered. Thus, 
only to mention two or three instanoes, they had a long line of 
iUustrious physicians, among whom Fernel and Joubert were the 
earliest j^s they had, in surgery, Ambroise Par6, who not only 

only seven years after the deatli of Louis XIV. : ** Nos forges etaient alors presque 
dans Tenfance ; et nous ne faisions point d^acier : tout celui qu*6xigeaient les dif- 
ferents mötiers nous venait de T^tranger. . . . Nous ne faisions point non plui 
alors de fer-blanc, et il ne nous venait que de PAlleniagne.'' 

"* " Certainement la döcouverte de Pecquet ne brille pas moins dans Thistoire de 
notre art que la v^rit^ d6montr6e pour la premi&re fois par H^rvey." Sprengel, 
Hist de la Mideciney voL iv. p. 208. 

■' Henle (Anatomie GhUrale^ voL ii. p. 106) says, that the discovery was maao 
In 1649; but the historians of medicine assign it to 1647. Sprengel^ Hist, de la 
Medeetne, vol. ir. pp. 207, 405 ; Berumard, Bist, de la Midedne^ voL iL p. 173. 

" Biog. ühiv. vol. zxxvüi. pp. 128, 1^4. 

** Some of the great steps taken by Joubert are concisely stated in Brcmseaie^ 
Examen dee Doctrines MSdicales, voL i. pp. 293, 294, vol. üi. p. 361. Gompare Spren- 
7«/, Eist, de la MSdeeine, voL iii. p. 210. Fernel, though enthusiastically praised by 
Patin, was probably hardly equal to Joubert. Lettres de Patin^ voL iii. pp. 69, 19di 
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introdnced iinportant practical improvements," bnt who Las thc 
still rarer merit of being one of the fonnders of comparative 
osteology;'^ and they had Baillou, who, late in the sixteentb 
and early in the seventeenth Century, advanced pathology, by 
connecting it with the study of morbid anatomy.^« Under Lotub 
XIV. all this was changed. Under him, surgery was neglected, 
though in other countries its progress was rapid." The English, 
by the middle of the seventeenth Century, had taken consider- 
able Steps in medicine ; its therapeutical brauch being reformed 
chiefly by Sydenham, its physiological brauch by Glisson.'« But 
the age of Louis XIV. cannot boast of a single medical writei 
who can be compared to these ; not even one whose name is 
now known as having made any specific addition to our kncw^l- 
edge. In Paris, the practice of medicine was notoriously in- 
ferior to that in the capitals of Germany, Italy, and England ;. 
while in the French provinces, the ignorance, even of the best 
physicians, was scandalous.'* Indeed, it is no exaggeration to 
say that, during the whole of this long period, the French in 
these matters effected comparatively nothing; they made na 

648. At p. 106, Patin callB Femel ** le premier iii6decin de soa temps, et pent^tr« 
(e plus grand qui sera Jamals.** 

** See a summarj of them in Sprengel, HUt. de la MSdecinSy voL iii. pp. 405, 406,^ 
fol. viL pp. 14, 16. Sir Benjamin Brodle (ZMcittres an Surgery^ p. 21) sajs, ** Few 
greater benefits have been conferred on mankind than that for which we are in- 
debted to Ambrose Parey — ^the application of a ligature to a bleedlng artery.** 

** ** G^ötalt 14 une yiie trte ing^nieuse et tr^s juste qu'Ambroise Par6 donnait 
poTxr la preml^re fois. G'itait un commencement d*ost6ologie compar6e.** Ouvier, 
Eist, des Sciences, part 11. p. 42. To this I may add, that he is the first Frenck 
writer on medical jurisprudence. See Paris and Fonblanque^s Medical Jurispru 
dence, 1828, voL i. p. xtüL. 

** ** JjVlu des Premiers autenrs ä qui l*on doit des observations caday^riques sur 
les maladies, est le fameux BaiUou.** BroussaiSy Examen des Doctrines MSdicales, 
vol. 11. p. 218. See also voL iii. p. 862; and Renouard, Eist, de la MSdecine, vol. iL 
p. 89. The value of his Services is recognized in a recent able work, Phiüips on 
Serofida, 1846, p. 16. 

** "The most celebrated surgeon of the sixteenth Century was Ambroise- 

Par6 From the time of Par6 until the commencement of the elghteenth 

Century, surgery was but Utüe cultivated in France. Mauriceau, Saviard, and Bei- 
loste, were the only French surgeons of note who could be contrasted with so manj 
eminent men of other nations. During the elghteenth Century, France produced two 
surgeons of extraordinary genius ; these are Petit and Desault.^* BoumuuCs Surgery,. 
m Encyclop, of Medical Sciences, 1847, 4to, pp. 829, 880. 

"^ It is unnecessary to adduce evidence respectlng the Services rendered by Syd- 
enham, as they are universally admitted ; but what, perhaps, is less generally known 
is, that Glisson anticipated those important views concerning irritability, which were 
afterwards developed by Haller and Gorter. Gompare Jtenouard, Bist, de la Mide- 
eine, voL 11. p, 192; Mliotson*s Human Physiol, p. 471 ; Bordas Bemofdin, Ccarü- 
eianisme, toL i. p. 170. In Wagner's Physiol. 1841, p 655, the theory is too exclu- 
»vely ascribed to Haller. 

" Of this, we have numerous eomplaints from foreigners who visted France. I 
will quote the testimony of one celebrated man. In 1699, Addison writes from- 
Blois : " I made use of one of the physicians of this place, who are as cheap as out 
Bnglish farriers, and generally as Ignorant.'* Aihin^s Life of Addison, yoL i p. 74 
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oontribntionfi to clinical literature/® and scarcely any to thera- 
peuticB, to pathology, to physiology, or to anatomy," 

In what are caJled the natural sciences, we also find the 
French now brought to a stand. In zoolpgy, they had formeri^ 
possessed remarkable men^ among whom Belon and Eondelet 
were the most conspicuous ;*^ but, nnder Louis XIV., they did 
not produce one original observer in this great field of inquiry.*' 
In chemistry, again, Eey had, in the reign of Louis XIII., 
Struck out viewB of such vast importance, that he anticipated 
some of those generalizations which formed the glory of the 
French inteUect in the eighteenth Century.** During the cor- 
rupt and frivolous age of Louis XIV., aU this was forgotten ; 
the labourß of Key were neglected ; and so complete was the in- 
difference, that even the celebrated experiments of Boyle re- 
mained unknown in France for more than forty years after they 
were published.*^ 

Connected with zoology, and, to a phüosophic mind, insepar- 
ftble from it, is botany ; which, occupying a middle place be- 
tween the animal and mineral world, indicates their relation to 
each other, and at different points touches the confines of both. 
It also throws great light on the functions of nutrition," and on 

^ Indeed, France was the last great country in Europe in which a chair of clini- 
cal medicine was established. See Berumard^ Eist de la Mideciney voL ii. p. 312; 
and BouUlattdf Philoi. MSdicaZe^ p. 114. 

^ M. Bouillaud, in his account of the State of medicine in the seventeenth Cen- 
tury, does not mention a single Frenchman during this period. See Bouülaudy 
Philosophie MHicaZe^ pp. 18 seq. During many years of the power of Louis XIV., 
the French academy only possessed one anatomist ; and of him, few students ot 
physiology have ever heard : ** M. du Yemey fut assez long-temps le seul anato- 
miste de Tacadömie, et ce ne fut qu'en 1684 qu^on lui joignit M. Mery.'* Mloge dt 
Du Vemei/y in (Euvres de FontenelUy vol. "vi. p. 392. 

^ CtmeTy Eist, des Sciences^ part ii. pp. 64-73, 76-80. 

** After Belon, nothing was done in France for the natural history of animals 
until 1734, when there appeared the first volume of Reaumur^s great work. See 
^toainson on the Study of Not. Eist, pp. 24, 48. 

^ On this remarkable man, who was the first philosophic chemist Europe pro- 
duced, and who, so early as 1630, anticipated some of the generalizations made a 
hundred and fifty years later by Lavoisier, see IAehig*s Letters on Chemistry^ pp. 46, 
47 ; Thomson^ s Eist, of Chemistry^ toI. ü. pp. 95, 96 ; Eumbold^s Cosmos, vol. iL p. 
729 ; OuvisTy Progrts des Sciences^ vol. i. p. 80. 

*• Cuvier {Progres des ScieneeSj vol. i. p. 80) says of Rey, ** son 6crit 6tait tomb^ 
dans l'oubli le plus profond ;** and, in another work, the same great authority writea 
{Eist, des Sciences^ part ii. p. 883) : **ILy avait plus de quarante ans que Becker 
ava it pr^ent^ sa nouvelle th^orie, d6veloppte par Stahl ; il y avait encore plus long* 
temps que les exp4riences de Boyle sur la chimie pneumatique avaient 6t6 publikes, 
et dependant rien de tout cela n^entrait encore dans Fenseignement g6n6ral de la 
ehimie, du moins en France.*' 

^ The highest present generalizations of the laws of nutrition are those by M. 
Clhevreul ; which are thus summed up by MM. Bobin et Verdeil, in their admirabli 
-work, Chimie Anatomique^ vol. i. p. 203, Paris, 1863: ^'£n passant des plantes aux 
«nimaux, nous voyons que plus Porganisation de ces derniers est compliqute, plus lei 
' iliments dont ils se nourrissent sont complexes et analogues par leurs principes in» 
inödiats aux pnncipes des organes quMls doivent entretenir. 

" £n definitive, on voit que les v^g^taux se nourrissent d'eau, d'acide carboniqi«^ 
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the laws of development ; while, from the marked analogy be- 
tween animals and vegetables, we have every reason to hcpe that 
its fdrther progress, assisted by that of electricity, will prepare 
the way for a comprehensive theory of life, to which the re- 
Bources of our knowledge are still unequal, but towards wldch 
the movements of modern science are manifestly tending. On 
these grounds, far more than for the sake of practical advan- 
tages, botany will always attract the attention of thinking men ; 
who, neglecting views of immediate Utility, look to large and 
ultimate results, and only value particular facta in so far as they 
facilitate the discovery of general truths. The first step in this 
noble study was taken towards the middle of the sixteenth Cen- 
tury, when authors, instead of copying what previous writers had 
Said, began to observe nature for themselves.*^ The next step 
was, to add experiment to Observation ; but it required anotlier 
hundred years before this could be done with accuracy ; because 
the microscope, which is essential to such inquiries, was only 
invwited about 1620, and the labour of a whole generation waa 
needed to make it avaüable for minute investigations/ ^ So soon, 
however, as this resource was sufficiently matured to be applied 
to plants, the march of botany became rapid, at least as far as 
details are concerned ; Ibr it was not untü the eighteenth Cen- 
tury that the facts were actually generalized. But, in the pre- 
liminary work of accumulating the facts, gteat energy was 
shown ; and, for reasons stated in an earlier part of the Intro- 
duction, this, like other studies relating to the extemal world, 
advanced with peculiar speed during the reign of Charles IL 
The tracheaö of plants were discovered by Henshaw in 1661;*» 

d^autres gaz et de matiferes organiques ä T^tat d^engrais, ou en d^autres tennes alt6- 
röes, c'est-ä-dire ramen^s ä l'^tat de principes plus simples, plus solubles» Au con- 
traire, les animaux plus 61ey6s dans T^chelle organique ont besoin de matiöres bien 
plus complexes quant aux principes immödiats qui les composeut, et plus varito dans 
leurs propri6t6s." 

*^ Brunfels in 1530, and Fuchs in 1642, were the two first writers who obserred 
the yegetable kingdom for themselves, instead of copying what the ancients had said. 
Compare WhewelVs BiaL of the SctenceSy vol. ili. pp. 805, 806, with FtUteney'» Sitt 
ff Botany^ yoi. i. p. 88. 

^ The microscope was exhibited in London, bj Drebbel, about 1620 ; and thif 
appears to be the earliest unquestionable notice of its use, though some writers assert 
that it was invented at the beginning of the seventeenth Century, or even in 1590. 
Compare the diöerent Statements, in PouiUet^ EUmens de Fhyeiqwey vol. ii. p. 357 ; 
UumbolcWs Co8mo8j voL ii. pp. 699, 700 ; Sprengel^ Hist de la Medeeine^ vol. iv. p. 
837 ; Wincklety Gesch, der Botanik, p. 186 ; QueJcetCs Treatise on the Microscope^ 
1848, p. 2 ; Cuviery Eist, des Sciences^ part ii. p. 470 ; HallanCe Lit, of Buropey toL 
iii. p. 202 ; Leslie's Nat PhHoe. p. 52. On the subsequent improvement of the mi 
eroscope during the seventeenth Century, see Brewster'e Life of Newton^ voL i. pp 
29, 242, 243. 

^ See Balfour^e Botany, p. 15. In Pulteney^s Progrees of Botany in Englasni, 
this beautiful oiscovery is, 'ü I rightly remember, not even alluded to ; but it appears. 
Vom a letter written in lb72, that it was then becoming generally known, ajid had 
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and their cellular tissue by Ilooke in 1667.'' Thüse were con- 
fiiderable approaches towards establishing the anaiogy between 
plants and animals ; and, within a few years, Grew e&ected still 
more of the same kind. He made such minute and extensive 
dissections, as to raise the anatomy of vegetables to a separate 
Btudy, and prove that their Organization is scarcely iess compli- 
cated than that possessed by animals.«* His first work was 
written in 1670;«^ ^nd, in 1676, another Englishman, Milling- 
ton, ascertained the existence of a distinction of sexes ;^' thu» 
ßupplying ftirther evidence of the harmony between the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, and of the unity of idea which regulates 
their composition. 

This is what was effected in England during the reign of 
Charles II. ; and we now ask what was done in France, during 
the same period, under the munificent patronage of Louis XIV. 
The answer is, nothing : no discovery, no idea, which forms an 
epoch in this important department of natural science. The son 
of the celebrated Sir Thomas Browne visited Paris in the hope 
of making some additions to his knowledge of botany, which he 
thought he could not fail to do in a country where science was 
held in Buch honour, iU professors so caressed by the court, 
and its researches so bountifiilly encouraged. To his surprise, 
he, in 1665, found in that great cityno one capable of teaching 
his favourite pursuit, and even the public lectures on it miser- 
ably meagre and unsatisfactory.^* Neither then, nor at a much 

been confirmed by 6rew and Malpighi. Jtai^s Correspond. edit. 1848, p. 98. Com- 
pare Richard^ EUments de Botaniqtte, p. 46 ; where, however, M. Ridiard errone- 
ously fiupposes that Grew did not know of the trachesB tili 1682. 

** Oompare Ouvier^ Hut. des SeienceSy part ii. p. 471, with ThomeofCs VegetahU 
Chemiairyy p. 960. 

*' Dr. Thomson ( Vegetable Chemutry^ p. 950) says : *'*' But the peraon to whom 
we are indebted for the first attempt to ascertain the structure of plants by dissection 
and microscopical observations, was Dr. Nathaniel Grew." The character of Grew*s 
inquiries, aa ** yiewing the internal, as well as extemal parts of plants,'* is also no- 
ticed in Bay'e Correspond, p. 188; and M. Winckler (Gesch. der Botanik, p. 882) 
ascribes to him and Malpighi the " neuen Aufschwung " taken by vegetable physi- 
ology late in the seventeenth Century. See also, on Grew, IAndley*s Botany^ rol. i. p. 
98 ; and Third Report of Brit. Assoe. p. 2*7. 

^' The first book of his Anatomy of Plants was laid before the Royal Society in 
1670, and printed in 1671. HailanCs lAt. of Europe, -vol. üi. p. 580; and Thomson^t 
Hist. of the Royal Society ^ p. 44. 

" " The presence of sexual organs in plants was first shown in 1676, by Sil 
Thomas Hillington ; and it was afterwards confirmed by Grew, Malpighi, and Ray.* 
Balfour^i Botany^ p. 236. See also PiUteney's Progress of Botany, vol. i. pp. 836, 
887 ; and lÄndletfs Botany, vol. ii. p. 217 : and, as to Ray, who was rather slow in 
admitting the discovery, see Lankestev's Mem, of Ray, p. 100. Before this, the 
sexual System of vegetables had been empirically known to several of the ancients, 
but never raised to a scientific truth. Compare Ricliard, MSments de Botaniqne, pp. 
858, 427, 428, with Matter, Hist. de VEcole d'Alezandrie, vol. ii. p. 9.. 

•• In July, 1666, he writes from Paris to his father, "The lecture of plants here 
ü only the naming of them, their degrees in heat and cold, and sometimes their um 
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later period, did the French possess a good populär treatise ob 
botany : still lese did they make any improvement in it. In- 
deed, so completely was the philosophy of the subject misunder- 
stood, that Toumefort, the onlj French botanist of repute in the 
reign of Louis, actuaUy rejected that discovery of the sexes ol 
plants, which had been made before he began to write, and which 
afterwards became the comer-stone of the Linnean system.^^ 
This showed his incapacity for those large views respecting the 
unity of the organic world, which alone give to botany a scien- 
tific yalue ; and we find, accordingly, that he did nothing for the 
phyriology of plants, and that his only merit was as a collector 
and classifier of them.^^ And even in his Classification he was 
guided, not by a comprehensive comparison of their various parte, 
bat by considerations drawn £rom the mere appearance of the 
flower :^' thus depriving botany of its real grandeur, degrading 
it into an arrangement of beautiful objects, and supplying an- 
other instance of the way in which the Frenchmen of that gene- 
ration impoverished what they songht to enrich, and dwarfed 
every topic, until they suited the intellect and pleased the eye 
of that ignorant and luxurions court, to whose favour they looked 
for reward, and whose applause it was the business of their life 
to gain. 

The truth is, that in these, as in all matters of real impor- 
tance, m questions requiring independent thought, and in ques- 
tions of practical Utility, the age of Louis XI Y. was an age of 
decay : it was an age of misery, of intolerance, and oppression ; 
it was an age of bondage, of ignominy, of incompetence. This 
would long since have been universaUy admitted, if those who 
have written the history of that period had taken the trouble to 
study subjects without which no history can be understood ; or, 
I should rather say, without which no history can exist. If this 

in phymck ; soaroe a word more than may be seen in every herbalL^' Brmm^g 
Works, voL L p. 108. 

** Cuvier, mentioning the inferiority of Toumefort^s yiews to those of hU pre- 
ieeessors, gives aa an mstance, " puisqu^il a rejet6 les sexes des plantes." Sist, dm 
SnenceSj part ii. p. 496. Hence he held that the faiina was excrementitioos. Tvl- 
Unev^s Progresa of Botanyy voL i. p. 840. 

* This is admitted even by his eulogist Duvan. JBiog. Univ. vol. xlvL p. 86S. 

" On the method of Toumefort, which was that of a corrollist, compare üiekardf 
EUmerUs de Botanique^ p. 547 ; Jwd&n^s Botany, edit. Wilson, 1849, p. 516 ; jR€nf$ 
Öcrrespond. pp. 881, 382; Lankeater'a Mem, of Ray, p. 49; WinckUr, Gesch. det 
Botanikf p. 142. Cuvier {Hut. des Sciences, part ii. p. 496), with quiet irony, says 
of it, **vous voyez, messieurs, que cette m6thode a le m^rite d^une grande clart4: 
|ii*eÜe est fondle sur la forme de la fleur, et par cons6quent sur des consid^rationi 
agr6ables ä saisir. . . . . Ge qui en fit le succte, c'est que Tournefort joignit k »on 
ouvrage une figure de fleur et de fruit appartenant ä chacun de ses genres.'' Even in 
this, he appears to have been careless, and is said to have described ** a great manj 
plants he never examined nor saw.*' Letter frorn Dr. Sherard-, n ^ichoUs JU^uira 
fioM qf the Mghteenth Century, voL i. p. 356 
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iiad been done, the reputation of Louis XIY. wonld at once have 
«hmnk to its natural size. Even at the risk of exposing myself to 
tlie Charge of unduly estimating my own labours, I cannot avoid 
ßaying^ that the facts which I have just pointed out have never 
before been collected, but have remained isolated in the text- 
books and repertories of the sciences to which they belong. Yet 
without them it is impossible to study the age of Louis XIV. 
It is impossible to estimate the character of any period except 
by traciog its development ; in other words, by measuring the 
extent of its knowledge. Therefore it is, that to write the his- 
fcory of a country without regard to its inteUectual progress, is as 
if an astronomer should compose a planetary System without re- 
gard to the sim, by whose Ught alone the planets can be seen, 
and by whose attraction they are held in their course, and com- 

!)elled to run in the path of their appointed orbits. For the great 
nminary, even as it shines in the heaven, is not a more noble 
or a more powerfdl object than is the intellect of man in this 

I nether world. It is to the human inteUect, and to that alone, 

that every country owes its knowledge. And what is it but the 
progress Ld difii£sion of knowledge whicb has giyen us our arts, 
our sciences, our manufactures, our laws, our opinions, our man- 
ners, öur comforts, our luxuriös, our civilization ; in short, every 
thing that raises us äbove the savages, who by their ignorance 
are degraded to the level of the brüte« with which they herd ? 

[ Surely, then, the time has now arrived when they who un- 

dertake to write the history of a great nation should occupy 
themselves with those matters by which alone the destiny of men 
is regulated, and should abandon the pettyand insignificant de- 
tails by which we have too long been wearied ; details respect- 
ing the lives of kings, the intrigues of ministers, the vices and 

;. the gossip of Courts. 

It is precisely these higher considerations whio h fuinish 

^ key to the history of the reign of Louis XIV. In that time, as 

in all others, the misery of the people and the degradation of the 

' country foUowed the decUne of the national intellect ; while this 

: last was, in its tum, the result of the protective spirit, — that 

mischievous spirit which weakens whatever it touches. If ir 

^ the long course and compass of history there is one thing more 

clear than another, it is, that whenever a govemment under- 
takes to protect inteUectual pursuits, it will almost always pro- 
tect them in the wrong place, and reward the wrong meru Nor 
is it surprising that this should be the case. What can kings 
und ministers know about those immense branches of knowledge, 
to cultivate which with success is often the business of an entire 
life ? How can they, constantly occupied with their lofty pur-- 
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eoiis, have leisure for such inferior matters ? Is it to be sap- 
posed that such acquirements will be found among statesmen, 
who are always engaged in the most weighty concems ; some- 
times writing despatches, sometimes making speeches, some- 
times organizing a party in the parliament, sometimes baffling 
an intrigue in the privy-chamber ? Or if the sovereign slioald 
graciously bestow bis patronage accoiding to bis own judgment^ 
are we to expect that mere phUosophy and science should be 
familiär to high and mighty princes, who have their own pecu- 
liar and arduous stndies, and who have to leam the mysteries of 
heraldry, the nature and dignities of rank, the comparative value 
of the different Orders, decorations, and titles, the laws of prece- 
dence, the prerogatives of noble birth, the names and powers of 
ribands, stars, and garters, the various modes of conferring an 
honour or instaUing into an office, the adjnstment of ceremoniesi 
the subtleties of etiquette, and all those other courtly aocom- 
plishments necessary to the exalted fonctions which thej per- 
form? 

The mere statement of such questions proves the absardity 
of the principle which they involve. For, mil«38 we believe that 
kings are omniscient as well as immacnlate, it is evident that in 
the bestowal of rewards they most be guided either by personal 
oaprice or by the testimony of competent judges. And aince no 
one is a competent jndge of scientific exceUence unless he is bim- 
self scientific, we are driven to this monstrous alternative, that 
the rewards of intellectual labour must be conferred injudicioufily, 
or eise that they most be given according to the verdict of that veiy 
class by whom they are received. In the first case, the leward 
will be ridiculous ; in the latter case, it will be disgracefiiL In 
the former case, weak men will be benefited by wealth which is 
taken firom industry to be lavished on idleness. Bnt in the lat- 
ter case, those men of real genius, those great and iUostrioiis 
thinkers, who are the masters and teachers of the human race^ 
are to be tricked out with trumpery titles ; and after scrambling 
in miserable rivalry for the sordid favours of a court, they are 
then to be tumed into beggars of the State, who not only clamour 
for their share of the spoü, but even regulato the proportions into 
which the shares are to be divided. 

Under such a System, the natural i-esults are, first, the im- 
poverishment and serviHty of genius ; then the decay of knowl- 
edge ; then the decline of the country. Three times in the 
history of the world has this experiment been tried. In the ages 
of Augustus, of Leo X., and of Louis XI Y., the same method was 
adopted, and the same result ensued. In each of these ages, 
there was much apparent splendour, immediately succeeded bj 
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midden min. In each Instance, tlie brilliancy sarvived the in« 
dependince ; and in each instance, the national spirit sank an- 
der that pemicious alliance between govemment and Kterature, 
by virtue of which the political classes became very powerful, and 
the intellectual classes very weak, simply because they who dis- 
pense the patronage will, of course, receive the homage ; and if, 
on the one band, govemment is always ready to reward litera- 
tnre, so, on the other band, will literatiire be always ready to 
succTimb to governtnent. 

Of these three ages, that of Louis XIV. was incomparably 
the worst ; and nothing but the amazing energy of the French 
people could have enabled them to raUy, as they afterwards did, 
from the effects of so enfeebling a System. But though they ral- 
lied, the eflfort cost them dear. The struggle, as we shaU pres- 
ently see, lasted two generations, and was only ended by that 
frightftd Kevolution which formed its natural climax. What 
the real history of that struggle was, I shall endeavour to ascer- 
tain towards the conclusion of this volume. Without, however, 
antidpating the course of affairs, we will now proceed to what I 
have already mentioned, as the second great characteristic of the 
reign of Louis XIV. 

II. The second intellectual characteristic of the reign oi 
Louis XIV. is, in importance, hardly inferior to the first. We 
have already seen that the national intellect, stunted by the 
protection of the court, was so diverted from the noblest branches 
of knowledge, that in none of them did it produce any thing 
worthy of being recorded. As a natural consequence, the minds 
of men, driven from the higher departments, took refuge in the 
lower, and concentrated themselves upon those inferior subjects, 
where the discovery of truth is not the main object, but where 
beauty of form and expression are the things chiefly pursued. 
Thus, the first consequence of the patronage of Louis XIV. was, 
f to diminish the field for genius, and to sacrifice science to art. 

i The second consequence was, that, even in art itself, there 

1 was soon seen a marked decay. For a short time, the Stimulus 

f produced its effect ; but was followed by that coUapse which is 

! its natural result. So essentially vicious is the whole System of 

patronage and reward, that after the death of those writers and 
I artists, whose works form the only redeeming point in the reign 

t of Louis, there was found no one capable of even imitating their 

; exceUencies. The poets, dramatists, painters, musicians, sculp- 

f tors, architects, were, with hardly an exception, not only born, 

i but educated under that freer policy, which existed before bis 

I time. When they began their labours, they benefited by a mu- 

idficence which encouraged the activity of their genius. But in 
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a few years^ that generation having died off^ the hollowness of 
the whole System was clearly exposed. More than a quarter of 
a Century before the death of Louis XIV., most of these eminent 
men had ceased to live ; and then it was seen to how miserable 
a plight the country was reduced under the boasted patronage of 
the great king. At the moment when Louis XIV. died, tbere 
was scarcely a writer or an artist in France who enjoyed an Eu- 
ropean reputation. This is a circumstance weil worth onr no- 
tice. If we compare the different classes of literature, we shall 
find that sacred oratory, being the least influenced by the Mng, 
was able the longest to bear up against his System. MassiUon 
belongs partly to the subsequent reign ; but even of the other 
great divines, Bossuet and Bourdaloue both lived to 1'704,^' 
Mascaron to 1703," and Flechier to 1710.« «^ As, however, the 
king, particularly in his latter years, was very fearful of med- 
dling with the church, it is in pro&ne matters that we can best 
trace the workings of his policy, because it is there that his in- 
terference was most active. With a view to this, the simplest 
plan wül be, to look, in the first place, into the history of the fine 
arts ; and affcer ascertaining who the greatest artists were^ ob- 
serve the year in which they died, remembering that the govem- 
ment of Louis XIV. began in 1661, and ended in 1715. 

If, now, we examine this period of fifty-four years, we shall 
be strack by the remarkable fact, that every thing which is cele- 
brated, was effected in the first half of it ; while more than 
twenty years before its close, the most eminent masters all died 
without leaving any successors. The six greatest painters in 
the reign of Louis XIV. were, Poussin, Lesueur, Claude Lor* 
raine, Le Brun, and the two Mignards. Of these, Le Brun 
died in 1690 ;" the eider Mignard in 1668 ;«" the younger in 
1695 ;" Claude Lorraine in 1682 ;" Lesueur in 1655 ;^« and 
Poussin, perhaps the most distinguished of all the French school, 
died in 1665.** The two greatest architects were, Claude Per- 

•• Bieg, Univ, vol. v. pp. 286, 868. " IMd, xxtü. p. 861. 

•• Ibil XV. p. 86. " Ibid, xxiü. p. 496. 

•» iWflt xxix. p. 17. " Ibid. xxix. p. 19. 

** ** His best pictures were painted from about 1640 to 1660 ; he died in 1682.* 
Wiynvum's Epoeha of Painting, Lond. 1847, p. 899. Voltaire {8ücU de LtnUt XIV 
in (EuvreSf vol. xix. p. 206)says that he died in 1678. 

"* Biog. Univ» voL xxiv. p. 827 ; Works of Sir Jo$hua Beynokb, voL ii pp. 464^ 
466. 

•• Biog, t/m». voL xxxv. p. 679. Poussin was Barry*8 "favonrite** painter. 
Letter from Barry, in Burke'e OorrespoTuJL voL i. p. 88. Compare Ottei^e Ufe of 
Cflarke, voL ü. p. 66. ^r Joshua Rejnolds ( Works, voL i. pp. 97« 861, 876) appean 
to have preferred him to any of the French school ; and in the report presented to 
Kapoleon by the Institute, he is the only French painter mentioned by the aide of 
the Greek and Italian artists. Demeter, Rapport Hiatorigue, p. 23. 
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Anlt and Francis Mansart ; bat Perranlt died in 1688/^ Man- 
Bart in 1666 ;«^ and Blondel, the next in fame, died in 1686." 
The greatest of all the sculptors was Puget, who died in 1694.^* 
Lnlli, the founder of French mnsic, died in 1687.^* Qninault, 
the greatest poet of French music, died in 1688.'* Under these 
eminent men^ the fine arts, in the reign of Louis XIY.^ reached 
cj their zenith ; and during the last thirty years of his life, their 
decline was portentously rapid. This was the case, not only in 
. V architecture and music, but even in painting, which, being more 
i subservient than they are to personal vanity, is more likely to 
V. flourish under a rieh and despotic govemment. The genius, 
'K however, of painters feil so low, that long before the death of 
Louis XIY., France ceased to possess one of any meiit ; and 
when his successor came to the throne, this beautiM art was, in 
that great country, almost extinct."'^ 

These are startling facts ; not matters of opinion, which maj 
be disputed, but stubbom dates, supported by irrefragable testi- 
mony. And if we examine in the same manner the literature of 
the age of Louis XIV., we shall arrive at similar conclusions. 
K we ascertain the dates of those masterpieces which adom his 
reign, we shall find that, during the last five-and-twenty years of 
his life, when his patronage had been the longest in Operation, it 
was entirely harren of results; in other words, that when the French 
had been most habituated to his protection, they were least able 
to eflfect great things. Louis XIV. died in 1715. Bacine pio- 
duced PMdre in 1677 ; Andromaque in 1667 ; AthcUie in 

^ Biog, üniv, voL xzxiiL p. 411 ; Süele de LouU XIV\ in CEuvrea de VoUairef 
ToL xix. p. 158. 

•• Bioa. UrUv, Tol. xxvi. p. 608. •• Ibid. voL iv. p. 698. 

*' Ibid. Yol. zxxvL p. 800. Respecting him, see Lady MorgatC» France^ toL ü 
pp. 80, 81. 

'* M. Capefigue (Xomm XIV, vol. ii. p. 79) saya, •* Lulli mourut en 1689 ;" but 
1687 18 the date assigned in Bioff. ÜtUv» voL xxt. p. 426 ; in Chalmert^e Biog. Diet, 
vol. zx. p. 483 ; in Rotere Biog. Dict. vol ix. p. 350; and in MorUeü, Divers EtaU^ 
voL vii. p. 68. In (Ettvree de Voltaire, vol. xix. p. 200, he is called ** le pere de U 
vraie musique en France.*' He was admired by Louis XIY. Zettres de Sevigni, voL 
3. pp. 162, 163. 

'• Biog. Univ. voL xxxvi p. 428. Voltaire {(Euwee, vol. xix. p. 162) sayi, 
^* personne n*a jamais 6gal6 Quinault ;" and Mr. HaUam {LU. of Bttrope, vol. üi. p. 
507), " the unrivalled poet of French music.'' See also Lettres de Buieffand ä WiHU 
poley vol. ii. p. 482. 

^* '* When Louis XY. ascended the throne, painting in France was in the lowest 
State of degradation." Lady Morgan*8 Franee, voL ii. p. 81. LacreteUe (Dix-Eu^ 
tieme Siede, voL ii. p. 11) says, ** Les beaux arts d6g6n6r^nt plus sensiblement que 

ies lettres pendant la seconde partie du si^le de Louis XIY B est certain 

que les vingt-dnq derni^res annöes du r^ne de Louis XIY n'offHrent que des pro- 
ductions tr^inflrieures," &c. Thus too Barrington iOheervaüone on the Statutee^ 
p. 877), ** It is very remarkable that the French schooi hath not produoed any very 
eapital painters since the expenäve establishment by Louis XIY. of the academies al 
ftome and Paris." 

83 
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1691.^* Moli^re published the Misanthrope in 1658 ; Tartufft 
in 1667 ; the Avare in 1668.^* The Lutrin of Boileau was 
written in 1674 ; his best Satires in 1666.^« The last Fahles ol 
La Fontaine appeared in 1678, and his last Tales in 1671/' 
The Inquiry respecting Truthj by Malebranche, was published 
in 1674 ;" the Caracthrea of La Bray^re in 1687 ;'» the Mcucimes 
of Bochefoucauld in 1665.®° The Provincial Letters of Pascal 
were written in 1656, and he himself died in 1662." As to 
Corneille, his great Tragedies were composed, some while Louis 
was still a boy, and the others before the king was born.«* Such 
were the dates of the masterpieces of the age of Louis XIV. 
The authors of these immortal works all ceased to write, and 
nearly all ceased to live, before the close of the seventeenth Cen- 
tury ; and we may fairly ask the admirers of Louis XIV. who 
those men were that succeeded them. Where have their names 
been registered ? Where are their works to be found ? V7ho is 
there that now reads the books of those obscure hireUngs, who 
for so many years thronged the court of the great king ? Who 
has heard any thing of Campistron, La Chapelle, Genest, Du- 
cerceau, Dancourt, Danchet, Vergier, Catrou, Chaulieu, Legen- 
dre, Valincour, Lamotte, and the other ignoble Compilers, who 
long remained the brightest Ornaments of France ? Was this, 
then, the consequence of the royal bounty ? Was this the fruit 
of the royal patronage ? If the System of reward and protection 
is reaUy advantageous to literature and to art, how is it that it 
should have produced the meanest results when it had been the 
longest in Operation ? If the favour of kings is, as their flat- 
terers teil US, of such importance, how comes it that the more 
the &vour was displayed, the more the effects were contempti- 
ble? 

Nor was this almost inconceivable penury compensated by 
superiority in any other department. The simple £äct is, that 
Louis XIV. survived the entire intellect of the French nation, 
except that small part of it which grew up in Opposition to hk 

*^ Biog, Uhiv, toI. xxxvi. pp. 499, 602 ; HaUcavCi Lit, YoL iii. p. 498. 

'• £ioff. Univ. voL xxix. pp. 806, 808. 

^ BoseU Biog. Dict. vol. iv. p. 876; and Biog. ühiv, voL y. pp. 7-8, where it ii 
Mid that **8es meilleures satires'* were those published in 1666. 

" Ibid. ToL xxiü. p. 127. 

^ Tfnntmamny Qeseh. der FhUos. yoL x. p. 822. 

^ Biog. Univ. yoI. Yi. p. 17 ö. 

** Brvnet^ Manuel du Libraire^ YoL iy. p. 105, Paris, 1848; and note in X«<<rst dL 
Pflrftn, YoL i. p. 421. 

*' Biog. Univ, yoI. xxxüi. pp. 64, 71 ; PaLiuot^ Mim, povr PSiit. de lAU yoL fi. 
pp. 289, 241. 

"* PolyeueU^ which is probably his greatest work, appeared in 1640 ; Midh$ is 
685; Tke Gidm 1686 ; Borace and dnna both in 1689. Biog. Unit. yoL iz. pp 
809-618. 
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principles, and afterwards shook the throne of bis successor." 
Reveral years before bis deatb, and wben bis protective System 
had been in füll force for nearly balf a Century, tbere was not to 
be found in tbe wbole of France a statesman wbo could develop 
tbe resources of tbe country, or a general wbo could defend it 
ttgainst its enemies. Botb in tbe civil Service and in tbe military 
Service, every tbing bad fallen into disorder. At bome tbere wa« 
notliing but confusion ; abroad tbere was notbing but disaster. 
Tbe spirit of France succumbed, and was laid prostrate. Tbe 
men of letters, pensioned and decorated by tbe court, bad de- 
generated into a fawning and bypocritical race, wbo, to meet tbe 
wisbes of tbeir masters, opposed all improvement, and exerted 
tbemselves in support of every old abuse. Tbe end of all tbis 
was, a corruption, a servility, and a loss of power more complete 
tban bas ever been witnessed in any of tbe great countries of Eu- 
rope. Tbere was no populär liberty ; tbere were no great men ; 
tbere was no science ; tbere was no literature ; tbere were no 
arts. Witbin, tbere was a discontented people, a rapacious gov« 
emment, and a beggared excbequer. Witbout, tbere were for- 
eign armies, wbich pressed upon all tbe frontiers, and wbicb 
notbing but tbeir mutual jealousies, and a cbange in tbe Englisb 
cabinet, prevented from dismembering tbe monarcby of France. ^^ 
Sucb was tbe forlom position of tbat noble country towaida 
tbe close of tbe reign of Louis XIV. «^ Tbe misfortunes wbicb 

" Voltaire {Siech de Louis XTF, in (EtwreSy voL xi. pp. 819-322) reluctantly 
confesses the decliiie of the French intellect in the latter part of the reign of Louis ; 
and Flaflsan (^Diplomat. JF^anf, voL iv. p. 400) calls it " remarquable." See also 
BaranUy Litttrature Frangalse^ p. 28 ; Sismondiy Hist. des Frangaise^ voL zxvi. p. 
217. 

** ^* Oppressed by defeats abroad, and by famine and misery at home, Louis was 
laid at the mercy of his enemies ; and was only saved by a party revolution in the 
English ministry." Arnold' s Leetures on Modem History, p. 137. Compare Frag- 
ments sur rjliatoirey article xxiii. in (Euvres de Voltaire^ vol. xxvii. p. 846, with De 
Tocouevilley lUgne de Louis XV^ vol. i. p. 86. 

•* For evidence of the depression and, indeed, utter exhaustion of France during 
the latter years of Louis XIV., compare Dudos^ Memoires, vol. i. pp. 11-18, with 
Marmontely Hist, de la Regeftce^ Paris, 1826, pp. 79-97. The Lettres inedites de 
Madame de Maintenon (vol. L pp. 263, 284, 858, 889, 893, 408, 414, 422, 426, 
447, 457, 468, vol. ii. pp. 19, 28, 83, 46, 66, and numerous other passages) fully 
eonfirm thls, and, moreover, prove that in Paris, early in the eighteenth Century, the 
resources, even of the wealthy classes, were beginning to fail ; while both public and 
private credit were so shaken, that it was hardly possible to obtain money on any 
terms. In 1710, she, the wife of Louis XIV., complains of her inability to borrow 
600 livres : ** Tout mon credit öchoue souvent aupres de M. Desmaretz pour une 
lomme de cinq cents livres.** Ihid, vol. ii. p. 38, In 1709, she writes (voL i. p. 447) : 
" Le Jeu devient insipide, parce qu*il n*y a presque plus d'argent." See also voL ii. 
p. 112 ; and in Frebruary 1711 (p. 161) : ** Ce n*est pas Tabondance, mais Pavarioe 
qui fut jouer nos courtisans; on met le tout pour le tout pour avoir quelque 
argent, et les tables de lansquenet ont plus l'air d*un triste commerce que d'un 
divertissement." 

In regard to the people generally, the French writers supply us with little infor- 
uation, because in that age they were too much occupied with their great king and 
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embittered the declining years of the king were, indeed, so ae^ 
riouB, that they could not fail to excite our sympathy, if we did 
not know that they were the result of his own turbulent ambi- 
tion, of his insufferable arrogance, but, above all, of a grasping 
and restless vanity, which, making him eager to concentrate on 
his Single person all the glory of France, gave rise to that insid- 
ious policy, which, with gifts, with honours, and with honied 
words, began by gaim'ng the admiration of the inteUectual classesy 
then made them courtly and time-serving, and ended by destroy- 
ing aU their boldness, stiäing every ^ort of original thought, and 
thus postponing for an indefinite period the progress of national 
civüization. 

their showy literature, to pay attention to mere populär interesta. Bat I hare 
ooUected from other sources some information which I will now put together, and 
which I recommend to the notice of the next French aathor who undertakes to <$oin- 
pose a history of Löuis XTV. 

Locke, who was travelling in France in 1676 and 1677, writes in his Journal, *^ The 
rent of lands in France fallen one-half in these few years, by reason of the povertj 
of the people." King't lAfr of Loeke^ toL i. p. 129. About the same time, Sb 
William Temple says ( Work9, toI. iL p. 268), " The French peasantry are wholly 
dispirited by labour and want.'' In 1691, another observer, proceeding from Calais, 
writes, ** From hence, travelling to Paris, there was opportunity enough to obserre 
what a prodigious State of poverty the ambition and absoluteness of a tyrant can redace 
an opulent and fertile country to. There were visible all the marks and signa of a 
growing misförtune ; all the dismai indications of an overwhelming calamity. The 
fields were uncultivated, the viUages unpeopled, the houses dropping to decaj.^ Bur- 
UnCs IHarVj note by Rutt, toI. iy. p. 79. In a tract published in 1689, the author sayi 
(ßomurs TractSj voL z. p. 264), '* I have known in France poor people seil their beds, 
and lie upon straw ; seÜ their pots, kettles, and all their necessary household gooda, 
to content the unmerciM coUectors of the king*s taxes.'* Dr. Lister, who visited 
Paris in 1698, says, '^ Such is the vast multitude of poor wretches in all parts of thii 
dty, that whether a person is in a carriage or on foot, in the Street, or even in a 
Shop, he is alike unable to transact business, on account of the importunities of 
mendicants.** Lister*» Account of Paria, p. 46. Compare a Letter from JPrioTy in 
EUiie Lettern of Literary Men, p. 218. In 1708, Addison, who, from personal ob- 
■erration, was well acquainted with France, writes : ** We think here as you do in 
the country, that France is on her last legs." Aihin^a Life of AddUon^ toL L p. 
238. Finiüly, in 1718 — ^that is, three years after the death of Louis — ^Lady Mary 
If ontagu gives the foUowing account of the result of his reign, in a letter to Lady 
Rieh, dated Paris, lOth October, 1718: **I think nothing so terrible as objeots of 
misery, except one had the godlike attribute of being able to redress them ; and 
all the country villages of France show nothing eise. While the post-horses are 
•hanged, the whole town comes out to beg, with such miserable starred faces, and 
fchin, tattered clothes, they need no other eloquence to persuade one of the wreteh- 
idneas of their condition." Work$ of Lady Mary Wortley Moniagu^ toL ilL p. 74 
aditlSOt. 
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OHAPTER XIL 

DBA.TH OF L0TTI8 XIT. BBAOTION AGAIVST THE PBOTECmVIS BPISIT, AHD 
PBSPAKATIONS FOB THE FBENOH BjfiVOLUTION. 

At length Louis XIV. died. When it was positively known 
that the old king had ceased to breathe, the people went almost 
mad with joy.* The tyranny which had weighed them down was 
removed; and there at once followed a reaction which^ for sudden 
violence has no parallel in modern history.* The great majority in- 
demnified themselves for their forced hypocrisy by indulging in 
the groBsest licentiousness. But among the generation then 
forming, there were some high-spirited youths, who had fai 
higher views, and whose notions of liberty were not confined to 
us: the license of the gaming-house and the brotheL Devoted tc 
the great idea of restoring to France that fireedom of utterance 
which it had lost, they naturaUy tumed their eyes towards the 
only conntry where the fi^edom was practised. Their determina- 
tion to search for liberty in the place where alone it could be found, 
gave rise to that junction of the French and English intellects 
which, looking at the immense chain of its efifects, is by far the 
most important fact in the history of the eighteenth Century. 

During the reign of Louis XIV., the French, puffed up by 
national vanity, despised the barbarism of a people who were so 
uncivüized as to be always tuming on their rulers, and who, 
withiü the space of forty years, had executed one king, and de- 
posed another.3 They could not believe that such a restless 
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o'^ * ** L'annonce de la mort du grtuid roi ne prodoisit ohez le peuple francais qu'une 

if «xplosion de joie.** Sismondij HitU des Frangais^ toI. xxyii. p. 220. *' Le Jour des 

i} «bsiques de Louis XIV, on Mablit des guinguettes sir le chemin de Saint-Denis. 

Voltaire, que la curiositö avoit men6 aux funirailles du souTerain, yit dans ces guin- 
guettes le peuple ivre de yin et de joie de la mort de Louis XIV.'' Duvertiet^ VU 
de Voltaire, p. 29 : see also Condorcet, Vie de Voltaire, p. 118 ; i)« Toeqtteville^ Regne 
de Lome XVy vol. i p. 18 ; Ducloe^ Mhnoiree, yoL i. p. 221 ; Iiemoniey, JStablieeemefU 
de Louis XIV, pp. 811, 888. 

* ** Kaum hatte er aber die Augen geschlossen, als alles umsehlug. Der repri- 
aurte Geist warf sich in ei^e zügeUose Bewegung." Ranke, die Päpste, toL üi. p. 
1V2. 

* The shock which these events gave to the delicacy of the French mind was 
f ery serious. The leamed Saumaise declared that the English are '^ more sarage 
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horde possessed any thing worthy the attention of enlightened 
men. Our Iäws, onr literatiire, and our manners, were pertectly 
onknown to them ; and I doubt if at the end of the seventeentb 
Century, there were, either in literature or in science, five per- 
sona in France acquainted with the English language.^ But a 
long experience of the reign of Louis XIV. induced the French 
to reconsider many of their opinions. It induced them to bub- 
pect that despotism may have its disadvantages, and that a 
govenmient composed of princes and bishops is not necessarily 
the best for a civilized country. They began to look, first 'witb 
complacency, and then with respect, upon that stränge and out 
landish people, who, though only separated firom themselves by 
a narrow sea, appeared to be of an altogether different kind ; 
and who, having punished their oppressors, had carried their 
liberties and their prosperity to a height of which the world had 

than their own mastiffs.** Carlyle^B OromweU, vol. i. p. 444. Another writer said 
that we were " barbares r6volti6s ;" and " les barbares sujets du roi.** 2Ienu dt 
MottevilUy vol. ii. pp. 105, 862. Patin likened us to the Turks ; and said, that hav- 
ing executed one king, we shoidd probably hang the next. Lettre» de Patin, voL L 
p. 261, Yol. ii. p. 518, toL iii. p. 148. Ck>mpare Mem. de Campion^ p. 218. After 
we had sent away James IL, the indignation of the French rose still higher, and 
even the amiable Madame Seyign6, having occasion to mention Mary the wife of 
William III., could find no better name for her than Tullia : " la joie est uniTerselle 
de la d6route de ce prince, dont la femme est une Tullie." Lettrea de Sevigne^ yoL 
▼. p. 179. Another influential French lady mentions *^ la f6rocit6 des Anglais." 
Lettree itUdites de Maintenofiy yoL i. p. 308 ; and elsewhere (p. 109), "je hals les 
Anglais comme le peuple Yöritablement je ne les puls souffrir.** 

I will only give two more illustrations of the wide diffusion of such feelings. In 
1679, an attempt was made to bring bark into discredit as a " remede anglais*' 
(Sprengel^ Bist, de la Medeciney vol. y. p. 480) ; and at the end of the seYenteenth 
Century, one of the arguments in Paris against co£fe6 was that the English liked it. 
Monteily JDivere Etate^ voL yü. p. 216. 

« ** Au temps de Boileau, personne en France n^apprenait PAnglais.** (Euvret 
de Voltaire^ Tol. xxxviii. p. 837, and see yoL xix. p. 169. **Parmi nos granda 
6criYainB du xyü* sitele, il n*en est aucun, je crois, oü Ton puisse reconnaitre un 
iOUYenir, une Impression de Tesprit anglais.** VUlemain^ Lit, au XVIII' Siech, 
YoL iii. p. 824. Compare Barainte, XVllI* SücUy p. 47, and Oritnmy Correapond, 

YOL Y. p. 186, YOl. XYÜ. p. 2. 

The French, during the reign of Louis XIY., principally knew us from the ao- 
eounts giYcn by two of their countrymen, Monconys and Sorbi^re ; both of whom 
imblishsd their travels in England, but neither of whom were acquainted with the 
finglish language. For proof of this, see Monconyty Voyagee^ yoL üL pp. 84, 69, 
70, 06 ; and Sorbierey Voyage^ pp. 46, 70. 

When Prior arrived at the court of Louis XIY. as plenipotentiary, no one iu 
Paris was aware that he had written poetry (Lettrea twr les Anglaia, in (Euvrea de 
Voltaire, yoL xxyL p. 180); and when Addison, being in Paris, presented Boileaa 
inth a copy of the Muaoe Anglieanoe, the Frenchman learnt for the first time that we 
had any good poets : " first conceiYed an opinion of the English genius for poetry.** 
Tickell's Statement, in Aikin^a Life of Addison, yoI. i. p. 66. Fiually, it is said that 
Milton's Paradiae Loat was not OYcn known by report in France until after the deatb 
df Louis XIY., though the poem was pubUshed in 1667, and the king died in 1715: 
** Nous n^aYions jamais entendu parier de ce poeme en France, avant que ranteui 
de la Henriade nous en eüt donn6 une id6e dana le neuYi^me chapitre de son Emu 
iur la po4sie ^pique.** Dict. Phüoa, arücle Epopee, in (Etwrea de VoUaire, yoL xxxix. 
). 176 : see also yoL IxyL p. 249. 
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Seen no example. These feelings, which, before the Bevolutioii 
broke out^ weie entertamed by the whole of the educated classes 
in France^ were, in the beginning, confined to those men whose 
intellects placed them at the head of their age. During the 
two generations which elapsed between the death of Louis XIV. 
and the outbreak of the Eevolution, there was hardly a French- 
man of eminence who did not either visit England or learn 
English ; while many of them did both. Buffon, Brissot, 
Broussonnet, Oondamine, Delisle, Elie de Beaumont, Gonmay, 
Helv6tius, Jussieu, Lalande, Lafayette, Larcher, L'Höritier, 
Montesquieu^ Maupertuis, Morellet, Mirabeau, Nollet, Eaynal, 
the celebrated Boland^ and his still more celebrated wife^ Bous- 
seau, S6gur, Suard, Voltaire, — all these remarkable persons 
flocked to London, as also did others of inferior ability, but of 
considerable influenae, such as Brequiny, Bordes, Oalonne, Coyer, 
Cormatin, Dufay, Dumarest, Dezallier, Favier, Gilrod, Grosley, 
Godin, D'HancarviUe, Hunauld, Jars, Le Blanc, Ledru, LescaJ- 
lier, Linguet, Leisuire, Lemonnier, Levesque de Pouilly, Mont- 
golfier, Morand, Patu, Poissonier, Beveillon, Septchönes, Sil- 
houette, Siret, Soulavie, Sonics, and Valmont de Brienne. 

Nearly aU of these carefuUy studied our language, and most 
of them seized the spirit of our üterature. Voltaire, in particu- 
lar, devoted himself with his usual ardoui* to the new pursuit, 
and acquired in England a knowledge of those doctrines, the 
Promulgation of which afterwards won for him so great a repu- 
tation.^ He was the first who popularized in France the phi- 
losophy of Newton, where it rapidly superseded that of Des- 
cartes.* He recommended to his countrymen the writings of 
Locker which Boon gained immense popSty, and which Lp- 
plied materials to Condillac for his System of metaphysics,^ and 
to Bousseau for his theory of education.* Besides this, Voltaire 

* *'Le TTÜ roi du xYÜi'siMe, c^est Voltaire ; mais Voltaire k son tour est un 
6colier de TAngle-terre. Avant que Voltaire eüt coxmu TAngleterre, soit, par set 
yoyages, soit par ses amiti^s, il n^^tait pas Voltaire, et le xyIü* sidcle se cherchait 
encore." Couainy Hist. de la Fhilos, I. s^rie, voL üi. pp. 88, 39. Gompare 
Daniirony Etat, de la Fhilos, en France^ PariB, 1828, vol. i. p. 34. 

* '•*• J'avais 6t6 le premier qui eüt os6 d^velopper k ma natiou les döcouvertes de 
Newton, en langage intelligible." (Euvret de Voltaire^ yoL L p. 315 ; see also toL 
xix. p. 87, vol. xxvi. p. 71; WhetoelPa HiU, of Indtte. Sciences, vol. ii. p. 206; 
WekPe Bist, of the Royal Society, voL L p. 441. After this, the Cartesian pbysica 
lost ground every day ; and in QrimnCe Correepondence, voL ii. p. 148, there is a 
letter, dated Paris, 1757, which sajs, '*n n'y a guöre plus ici de partisans de Des- 
earted que M. de Mairan." Compare Observatione et FensieSy in CEuvree de Turpot, 
voL iii. p. 298. 

* Which he was never weary of praifiing ; so that, as M. Cousin says {Biet, de U 
Philoe. II. s6rie, vol. ii. pp. 311, 812), ** Locke est le vrai maitre de Voltaire.** 
Locke was one of the authors he put into the haads of Madame du Gh&telet. Om^ 
ioreety Vie de Voltaire, p. 296. 

* M&relVs Eist, of Philot, 1846, vol. i. p. 134; ffamiltmCt Dieeues, p. S. 

^ *^ Bousseau tira des ouvragei de Locke une grande partie de sei iddes sur la 
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was the first Frenchman who studied Shakespeare; to whoec 
works he was greatly indebted, though he afterwards wished tc 
lessen what he considered the exorbitant respect paid to them 
in Franc».^» Indeed, so intimate was bis knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language," that we can trace bis obligations to Butler,^ ^ one 
of the most difficnlt of our poets, and to Tillotson,»* one of the 
dullest of our theologians. He was acquainted wiih the specu« 
lations of Berkeley," the most subtle metaphysician who has 
ever wiitten in English ; and he had read the works not only of 
Shaftesbury," but even of Chubb,»« Garth,»^ Mandeville," and 
Woolston.»» Montesquieu imbibed in our country many of bis 
principles ; he studied our language; and he always expressed 
admiration for England, not only in bis writings, but also in his 
private conversation.^* Buffon leamt English, and his first ap- 
pearance as an author was as the translator of Newton and of 
Hales.^1 Diderot, foUowing in the same course, was an enthu- 
siastic admirer of the novels of Bichardson ;^^ he took the idea 
of several of his plays from the English dramatists, particularly 
from LiUo; he borrowed many of his arguments firom Shaftes- 

politique et r^ducation ; Condillao tonte sa Philosophie." VUlemain, IM, au XVLLP 
Siechy Tol. 1. p. 83. See ali30, on the obligations of Rousseau to Locke, Orimm^ 
Correspand. toI. v. p. 97 ; Mussei Pathay, VU ds RousseaUy toL i. p. 88, toL iL p. 
894; Mkn. de Mbrellet, vol. i. p. 118; Romüly's Memoirs^ toI. i. pp. 211, 212. 

^ In 1768, Voltaire {(Euvres, vol. IxyI. p. 249) writes to Horace Walpole, '* Je 
suis le premier qui alt fait connaitre Shakespeare aux Fran^ais." See also his LeUreB 
irMüeSy Tol. iL p. 600; VUlemain, JAt. au XVIIT 8i^ yoL üL p. 826; and 
Grimniy Oarrespond, toL xii. pp. 124, 126, 188. 

" ^ere are extant many English letters written by Voltaire, which, though of 
course oontaining several errors, also contiun abundant evidence of the spirit with 
which he seized our idiomatic expressions. In addition to his Lettre» inidites^ pub- 
lished at Paris in the present year (1866), see C^iatham Correepond, voL iL pp. 181- 
183 ; and Phillimore^s Menü of Lyttelton^ voL L pp. 828-826, toL iL pp. 666, 566, 
668. 

^ Orimmj Correspond. vol. L p. 882 ; Voltaire^ Lettre» inidUee, ToL ü. p. 268 ; 
and the account of JSudibras, with translations from it, in (SWtm, toL xxvL ppw 
182*187 ; also a conversation between Voltaire and Townley, in NichMs Jlktgtnh 
Uofu ofthe Mffhteenth Century, voL üL p. 722. 

'* Compare MackiwtosfCs MemoirSy voL L p. 841, with (Euures de VoUaire^ Yoh 
xxxix. p. 269, voL xlvii. p. 86. 

** (Emres de Voltaire^ voL xxxviiL pp. 216-218, toL xlvL p. 282, voL xlvS. p. 
4S9, voL Ivü. p. 178. 

^ 76tdL voL xxxvlL p. 868, voL IviL p. 66 ; Oarrespond, inidüe de Dudeffamd^ toL 
iL p. 280. 

*■ (Ewores, voL xxxiv. | 294, voL IviL p. 121. 

*' Ibid. voL xxxvü. pp. 407, 441. • ^ Ibid. voL xxxvL p. 46. 

" Ibid. voL xxxiv. p. 288, voL xli. pp. 212-217 ; Biog. Univ. voL IL m>. 199, 200. 

* LemdnieTy Fhilos. du Droit, voL L p. 291 ; Klimrathy EisL du jfroii, voL iL 
p. 602; Harris'» Life of ffardaiekey voL ii. p. 898, voL iü. pp. 482-484; Mbn. d» 
Diderot, voL n. pp. 198, 194; Lacretelle, XVIIP 8ikU, voL fi. p. 24. 

*^ VUlemain, IAL au XVIII* Sikde, voL iL p. 182 ; Biog. ühio. voL vL p. 286 ; 
Le Blane, Lettre», vol. L p. 98, voL iL pp. 169, 160. 

^ '*Admirateur passionnö du romanoier anglais.** Biog. Univ. voL xxxvfi. p, 
681. Compare Diderot, Oorresp. voL L p. 862, voL iL pp. 44, 62, 68; Mereitt »w 
^Si<msseau, voL L p. 44. 
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bniy and Collins, and bis earliest pnblication was a translation 
o£ Stanyan's History of Oreece.^^ Helv6tiuß, who visited Lon- 
don, was never weary of praising the people; many of the viewa 
in bis great work on the Mind are drawn &om Mandeville; and 
he constantly refers to the authority of Locke, whose principles 
hardly any Frenchman woiüd at an earlier period have dared to 
recommend.** The works of Bacon, previously little known, 
were now translated into French ; and his Classification of the 
human faculties was made the basis of that celebrated Encyclo- 
paedia, which is justly regarded as one of the greatest produc- 
tions of the eighteenth Century.'« The Theory of Moral Senti" 
ment8y by Adam Smith, was during thirty-four years translated 
tbree different times, by three different French authors.*« And 
such was the general eagemess, that directly the WecUth of Nc^ 
ttonSy by the same great writer, appeared, Morellet, who was 
then high in reputation, began to turn it into French ; and was 
ooly prevented fi:om printing his translation by the circum- 
stance, that before it could be completed, another Version of it 
was published in a French periodical.'^ Coyer, who is still re- 
membered for his Life of Sobieski, visited England ; and after 
retuming to his own country, showed the direction of his studies 
by rendering into French the Gommentaries of Blackstone.** 
Le Blanc travelled in England, wrote a work expressly upon 
the English, and translated into French the Folitical Dis- 
courses of Hume.«» Holbach was certainly one of the most 
active leaders of the liberal party in Paris ; but a large part of 
his very numerous writings consists solely in translations of Eng- 
lish authors.^^ Lideed, it may be broadly stated, that while, at 
the end of the seventeenth Century, it would have been difficult 
to find, even among the most educated Frenchmen, a Single 

** VUUmain, LU, toI. iL p. 115 ; ßchlouer'» MghU«rUh Oentury, yoL i. pp. 84^ 
42; Tennemanriy Geteh. der JPhilos» voL xL p. 814; Bio^. ürUv, yoL xi. p. 814; 
Qrimmj OorretparuL vol. zv. p. 81. Stanyan^s HUtory of Oreeee was once famoua, 
ftnd, even so late as 1804, I find Dr. Parr recommending it. Parr^M Works, voL 
▼ii. p. 422. Diderot told Sir Samuel Romilly that he had collected materials for • 
h]«'4>T7 of the trial of Charles L Life ^BomUljy voL i. p. 46. 

^ Diderot^ Mem. toI. ii. p. 286 ; Uotuin^ HieL de la Phüoe. XL s^rie, vol. iL p. 
881 ; HelvStius de VEsprit, toL L pp. 81, 88, 46, 65, 114, 169, 198, 266, 268, voL iL 
pp. 144, 168, 165, 196, 'il2\Lettere addreeeedto HunUy Edinb. 1849, pp. 9-10. 

* This is the arrangement of our knowledge under the heads of Memory, Be^ 
lon, and ImagiDation, which D*Alembert took from Bacon. Oompare WJtetDelTt 
Phüoe. of the SeienceSy yoL ii. p. 806 ; Oumer^ Biet, dee Seieneee^ part iL p. 276 ; 
Owrüd^ Mkn. toL ii. p. 241 ; Bwdae Dem&idin^ Oarthianisme^ voL Lp. 18. 

^ QuSrard, France LU. ix. 198. ** Mhn. de Morellet, L 286, 287 

" (Euvree de Voltaire^ Ixv. 161, 190, 212; Biog. Univ. z. 158, 159. 

** BurtoH^e Life ofEwne, toL L pp. 865, 866, 406. 

** See the list, in Bioff. Univ. toL zz. pp. 468-466 ; and compare MSm. de Bideroi, 
roL ÜL p. 49, from which it seems that Holbach was indebted to Toland, thougb 
Diderot speaks rather doubtingly. In AlmorCe Mem. of WilkeSy 1805, toI. iv. pp 
176, 177, there is an English letler, tolerably well written, from Holbach to Vtrilke^i 
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person acquainted with English, it wonld, in the eighteenth Cen- 
tury, have been nearly as difficult to find in the same class one 
who was ignorant of it. Men of all tastes, and of the most op- 
posite pursnits, were on this point united as by a common bond. 
Poets, geometricians, historians, naturalists, all seemed to agree 
as to the necessity of stndying a literature on which no one be- 
fore had wasted a thought. In the coorse of general reading, 1 
have met with proofs that the English langoage was known, not 
only to those eminent Frenchmen whom I have already men- 
tioned, but also to mathematicians, as D'Alembert," Darqnier," 
Du Val le Roy," Jurain,^* Lachapelle,^« Lalande,^« Le Oozic, 
Montucla," Pezenas," Prony,*^ Romme," and Roger Martin ; 
to anatomists, physiologists, and writers on medicine, as Bar- 
th^z," Bichat," Borden,« Barben Dubourg," Bosquillon, 
Bourm,^« Begue de Presle,*» Cabanis,^® Demours,*^* Duplanil, 
Fonquet,53 Goulin," Lavirotte,«^ Lassus,''« Petit Radel," Pinel, 
Roux,«» Sauvages,«" and Sue;" to naturalists, as Alyon,«* Br^ 
mond,«' Brisson,«* Bronssonnet,«« DaUbard," Haüy,*' Latapie," 
Richard,^' Rigaud,'^'' and Rom6 de Lisle;^* to historians, philol- 
ogists, and antiquaries, as Barth61emy,'* Butel Dumont,^^ De 
Brosses,^* Foucher,*^* Freret,^* Larcher," Le Coq de Vüleray,^« 
Millot,^» Targe," Velly," Volney," and Wailly;" to poets and 

" Müsset Pathayy Vis de JRousseatty ii. 10, 175 ; (Etnnres de Voltaire, liv. 207. 
" Biog. Unift, x. 6ö6. " IHd, xii. 418. 

■* QiOrard, Franee lAU iv. 34» 272. ~ Rid. iv. 861. 

" Biog, Univ, xxiU. 226. " MotUuclOy Bist, des Mathhn, fi. 170 

"* MofUuela, ii. 120, ir. 662, 666, 670. " Biog. Univ. iü. 253, xxxiil. 564. 
^ QuSrard^ France LU. viL 358. *^ Biog. ühiv. zxxYÜi 580« 

*■ Biog. Univ. xxxviü. 411. « Jb^ iü. 450. 

** Biehat, mrlaVu, 244. ^ Quh-ard, i. 416. 

^ Biog. Univ. iü. 345. " Quirard, L 260, 425, ü. tM. 

*• Querard, L 476. <• Biog. Univ. iv. 65, 56. 

" Notiee sur Gahanis, p. tüL in his Physigue et Moral. 
" Biog. Univ. xi. 65, 66. ^ lUd. xü. 276. 

•• Ibil XV. 859. •• Ibid. xvüi. 187. 

•• Qu&rard, iv. 641, vi. 9, 398. •* Cuvier, Moges, L 854. 

•» Quirard, vü. 95. " CSmtier, Eloge*, üi. 882. 

■• Biog. Univ. xxxix. 174. •• Le Blane, Lettres, i. 98. 

*> Querardy ix. 286. ** Robin et Verdeil, Chim.AnaLU. 414 

•■ Biog. Univ. v. 580, 581. •* Ouvier, Eloges, L 196. 

•• Biog. Univ. vi. 47. •• Quirard, ü. 372. 

^ Haüy, Mineralogie, h. 247, 267, 296, 827, 529, 609, üi. 76, 298, 807, 447, 67£, 
f 46, 280, 292, 862. 

•• Quirard, iv. 598. •• Ibid. vüi. 22. 

** Sioainsony Bise, on Not. Slti. 52 ; Ouvier, R^gne Animal, iü. 415. 

*' De lAsle, Oristallographie, 1772, xviü xx. xxiü. xxv. xxvii. 78, 206, 864* 

** Albemarl^s Roekingnam, ii. 156 ; CampbelPs Chaneeüors, v. 866. 

** Biog. Univ. vL 886. ''« Letttrs to Hvms, Edin. 1849, 27«, STt 

** Biog. Univ. xv. 882. ^* Brmster's Life o/NewUm^ ü. tOl. 

^ Palissoty Mhn. ü. 56. ** Biog. Univ. ix. 649. 

*• Biog. Univ. xxix. 51, 68. " Ibid. xüv. 584. 

" Ibid. xlviii. 98. 

*■ Volney, Syrie et EgypU, U. 100, 167 ; Quirard, x. 271, 278. 

•• Biog. Univ. 1. 42. 
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iramatists, as Chiron/* Colardeau/^ Delille/« Desforges," 
Ducis," Florian," Laborde,»*» Lefevre de Beauvray," Mercier,'" 
Patu/' Pompignan,'* Quetant,*^ Eoucher,*« and Saint-Ange;'' 
to miscellaneous writers, as Bassinet/* Baudeau/» Beaulaton/® 
Benoist/°i Bergier/«* Blavet/''^ Bouchaud/^* Bougainville/w 
Brut6/" Castera/»^ Ohantreau,»«» Oharpentier/«» Cbastellux,*i* 
Contant d'Orville/" De Bissy/^^ Demeunier,"^ Desfontaines,"* 
Devienne,"^ Dubocage,"* Dupr6,"' Duresnel,"* Eidous,"» 
Estienne/20 Favier/^i Flavigny/^» FontaneDe/^^ Fontenay,*" 
Framery/*^ Fresnais/" Fr^vüle/^T Frossard,*28 Galtier/" Q-ar- 
Bault/30 öoddard,"^ Goudar/^^ öu^nfee/^» Guillemard/ä^ 
Guyard/36 Jault/^« Imbert/" Joncourt/" K^ralio/«* Labo- 
reau/*® Lacombe,*" Lafargue/^* La Montagne/*^ Lanjuinais,*** 
Lasalle,^*^ Lasteyrie,*" Le Breton/*^ L6cuy,*" Leonard des 
Malpeines,"» Letoumeur,^«" Linguet/^^ Lottin/" Luneau,"» 

•* /6m?. viü. 840, 841. •• Mhn, de Genlit, l 276. 

•• Falusot, Mhn, i. 248. " Biog. Univ. ix. 281, xi. 172, 178. 

•• Quirard, ii. 626, 627 • Qturard, ÜL 141. 

•• Ibid, iv. 842. •* Ihid, v. 88. 
" Ibid. Ti. 62. 

** Garriek Correspond. 4to, 1882, tt. 885, 896, 416. 

•• Biog. Univ. xxxv. 814. •• Quirardy vü. 899. 

** Biog. Univ. xxxix. 98. ** Ibid. xxxix. 680. 

" Quirardy i. 209. •• Biog. Univ. iü. 688. 

^ Biog- Univ. iii. 681. ^^ Cktvier^ Regnt Animal^ iii. 884, 

"• QiOrard, l 284, viL 287. ^ Mkn. de Morellei, i. $87. 

•• Biog. Univ. r. 264. »• IhUene, Man. iii 82. 
■•• Biog, Univ. vi. 165. 

*•* Murrmfi lAfe of Brttee^ 121 ; Biog. Univ. vL 79. 

"• Biog. Univ. vüL 46. ^ lUd. TÜi. 246. 

"• Ibid. vül 266. *" Ibid. ix. 497. 
^ Ibid. xlv. 894. 

^" Lettres de Bvdeffand ä WalßoUy iii 184. 

"* (Emres de Voltaire, M, 627. *" Biog. Univ. xi. 264. 

»• Quh-ard, ü. 698. *" Biog. Univ. xü 818, 814. 
"* mchoU'e LU. AMC. U. 154 ; jP«/mm«, Mkn. ü. 811. 

"• Biog. Univ. ir. 647, xü. 696. ^ Ibid. xiii. 899. 

"" QuiraTd, iü. 79. "" Biog. Univ. xr. 29. 

"■ Biog. Univ. xt. 208. »• lUd. 218. "» QtiAwd; L 52«. 

« Äoy. i^nw. xTi. 48. ^ Ibid. ü. 508. 
^ BmitKi T<yuT on the OonHnemi in 1786, i. 148. 

« Biog. Univ. xri. 888. »• ÄidL XTi. 502. 

» Sinelair'e Correspond. l 157. »■ Cu^«r«H üi. 418. 

» Biog. Univ. xix. 18. »• Quirard, i. 10, iü. 586. 

"• QiOrard, m. 469. »• Biog. Univ. xxi. 419. 

^ BuM. Univ. xxi. 200. "* (Emrru de VolUire, xzxtüL 24^ 

*» Faliteot, Mhn. L 425. "* Äoy. fTnw. xxüi 84. 

w Biog. Univ. xxüL 56. >« Ibil xxüL 111. 

*• QuSrardy iy. 608. >** J?w^. CTmv. xxm. 878. 

^ Qiara/rd, iy. 679. "^ Bindoir'e Correepond. ü. 189. 
^ Mmi. and Cfwreap.of SWJ. JB. Smith, L 163. 

*• Biog. dee Hommee Viwmte, iy. 164. "• Quirard, y. 177* 
'** NiaioUU Lit. Anse, iy. 588 ; Longehamp ei Wagnis, Mhn. L 895. 

« OfOrard, y. 816. »*• ^wy. Uni/v. xxy. 87. 
"* ^uy* Univ. xxy. 482. 
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Maillet Duclairon/" Mandrillon/" Marsy/" Moet/«' Monod, * 
Mosneron/«^ Nagot,"° Peyronj^Trßvost,"^ Puisieux/"Bivoire, ** 
Robinet/«5 Boger/" Boubaud,"' Salaville/«« Saiiseml,"» Secon- 
, dat,»" Septch^nes/^» Simon,»^« Soul^s,»''» Suard,''* Tannevot/^-" 
Thurot/^« Toussaint,'" Tressan/^« Trochereau/^» Turpin/«^ 
ÜBgieux/" Vaugeois,*«« Verlac,*" and Virloys.'" Indeed, Le 
Blanc, who wrote shortly before the middle of the eigbteenth 
Century, says : " We have placed Englißh in the raii of tbe 
learned languages ; our women study it, and have abandoned 
Italian in Order to study the language of this philosophic peo- 
ple; nor is there to be found among us any one who does not 
desire to leam it."*®* 

Such was the eagemess with which the French imbibed the 
literature of a people whom but a few years before they had 
heartily despised. The truth is, that in this new State of things 
they had no alternative. For, where but in England was a literature 
to be found that could satisfy those bold and inquisitive thinkers 
who arose in France after the death of Louis 3LIV. ? In their 
own country there had no doubt been great displays of elo- 
quence, of fine dramas, and of poetry, which, though never 
reaching the highest point of excellence, is of finished and ad- 
mirable beauty. But it is an unquestionable fact, and one 
melancholy to contemplate, that during the sixty years which 
succeeded the death of Descartes, France had not possessed a 
Single man who dared to think for himself. Metaphysicians, 
moralists, historians, all had become tainted by the servility of 
that bad age. During two generations, no Franchman had been 
allowed to discuss with freedom any question either of politica 
or of religion. The consequence was, that the largest intellects, 

^ Und. xxvL 244. "• Ihid. xxti. 468. 

»• Ibid. xxvü 269. "* Ibid, xxix. 208. 

^ Lettres de Dudeffand ä Walpoie, l 222. ^ Quirard, vL 890. 

'** Biog. Univ. zzx. 589. '*' Ihid, xxxili. 558. 

"■ Lettrei de Dudeffand ä Walpole, L 22, iii. 807, iv. 207. 

*■ Bioff. Univ, xxxTi. 805, 806. "* Ibid. xxxviii 174. 

>* Peiffnot, Dict. des Livree, iL 288. ** QuSrard, viii. 111. 

^ Biog. Univ. xxxix. 84. ''* Biog. des Hommss Tivonte, T. SM. 

"• Quirard, viil 474. "• Biog. ühiv. xlL 426. 

» Biog. Univ. xlü. 45, 46. '** Ibid. xliL 889. "' Ibid. xliiL 181. 

^ Garrick Correspond iL 604; Jßm. de Genlie, yi. 205. 

"* Biog. Univ. xliv. 512. "" Life o/Boeeoe, by hie 8on^ l 800. 

"' Biog. Univ. xlvL 898, 899. "• lud. xlvi. 497. 

"• Quä-ard, ir. 45, ix. 558. "• Biog. Univ. xlvii. 98. 

« Biog. Univ. xlvü. 282. »* Mim. de Brissot, L 78. 

"" Biog. Univ. xlviü. 217, 218. »* Ibid. xHx. 228. 

>"* " Noüs avons mis depuis peu levr langue au rang des langnes savanies; lei 
otmmes möme rapprennent, et ont renonc6 äTItalien pour Studier ccUe de oe penple 
{^OBophe. n n*est point, dans la province, d'Almande et de Belise qui ae Temllt 
UiToir TAnglois." Le Blane, Lettres, toL ii. p. 465. Gompare Orimm, Oorretp. 
^oL xiT. p. 484 ; and Nicholis lÄt. Anee. voL ÜL pp. 460, 461. 
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excluded from their legitimate field, lost their energy; the na- 
tional spirit died away; the very materials and nutriment oi 
thought seemed to be wanting. No wonder, then, if the great 
Frenchmen of the eighteenth Century sought that aliment 
abroad which they were unable to find at home. No wonder ii 
they turned from their own land, and gazed with admiration at 
the only people who, pushing their inquiries into the highest 
departments, had shown the same fearlessness in politics as in 
reUgion ; a people who, having pnnished their kings and con- 
trolled their clergy, were storing the treasnres of their expe- 
rience in that noble literature which never can perish, and of 
which it may be said in sober trath, that it has stimulated the 
mteliect of the most distant races, and that, planted in America 
and in India, it has already fertüized the two extremities of the 
World. 

There are, in fact, few things in history so instructive, as the 
extent to which France was influenced by this new pnrsuit. 
Even those who took part in actually consnmmating the xevo- 
Intion, were moved by the prevailing spirit. The English lan- 
guage was familiär to Carra,'®* Dumouriez/" Lafayette/" and 
Lanthänas.^^' Camille Desmoulins had cultivated bis mind 
from the same soarce.*^^ Marat travelled in Scotland as well 
as in England, and was so profoundly versed in our langnage, 
that 'he wrote two works in it ; one of which, caUed The Chaina 
of Slavery, was afterwards translated into French.*'* Mirabeau 
is declared by a high authority to have owed part of bis power to 
a careful study of the English Constitution ;*" he translated not 
only Watson's History of Philip IL^ but also some parts of 
Milton ;^*^ and it is said that when he was in the Nationa.1 As- 

^ WüHamiU L$tUr%fr<m Franee, toL iii. p. 68, 2d edit ll96\Bioff.ümv. toL 
fiL p. 192. 

^ Adolphu8^9 Bieg. Äfem. 1799, vol. L p. 852. 

^ Lady Jfor^an'« Franu^ voL ii. p. 804; Mim, de Lafayette^ toL i. pp. 41, 49, 
VO; Tol. ii. pp. 26, 74, 88, 89. 

"* Q^irar^ Franee LitiSrairey toI. ir. p. 540. 

^ The last authors he read, shortly before his execution, were Yoimg and Her- 
▼ey. Lamartiney Bisi. des GirandinSj voL YÜi. p. 45. In 1769 Madame Riccoboni 
writes firom Paris, that Toung^s Night Thoughta had become rerj populär there ; 
and she Justly adds, *' c^est une preuve sans r^plique du changement de Tesprit fran* 
;aia- Garriek Correspondenee, vol. ii. p. 566, 4to, 1832. 

^ Lcanartine^ Hut. des QirondinB^ vol. iv. p. 119; JfSm. dt BTi9aciy toL t pp. 
886, 887 ; toL ii. p. 8. 

"* ^ IJne des sup^rioritte secondaires, une des 8up4riorit6s d'6tude qul apparte- 
naient A Mirabeau, c'^tait la profonde connaissance, la vire intelligence de la Consti- 
tution anglaise, de ses ressorts publics et de se^ressorts cachös. VUUmain^ IM, au 
XVIIP Süele, vol. iv. p. 168. 

*** Pardcularly the democratic passages, '* un corps de doctrine de tous ses Berits 
rtonblicains.** JDumntit, Souvenin mr Mirabeau, p. 119. As to his translation et 
Watson, see AliwiCt Europe^ voL i. p. 452. He also intended to translate Sinclaii'f 
History of the Bevenue. Carrupond, af Sir J, Sinclair^ voL ii. p. 119. 
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sembljy he delivered, as bis own^ passages from the Speeches of 
Burke."* Moniiier was well acquainted with our language, and 
with our political institutions both in theory and in practice;"* 
and in a work^ which exercised considerable influence, he pro- 
posed for bis own countrj the establishment of two cbamberB^ to 
fonn tbat balance of power of which England supplied the ex- 
ample.^'* The same idea^ derived from the same source, was 
advocated by Le Bron, who was a fiieDd of Mounier'B, and who, 
like bim, had paid attention to the literatore and govemment of 
the English people.'*^ Brissot knew Englisb ; he had etudied 
in London the working of the English institutions, and he him- 
seif mentions that, in bis treatise on criminal law, he was mainly 
guided bj the course of English legislation.^** Gondorcet also 
proposed as a model, our System of criminal jurisprudence/** 
which, bad as it was, certainly surpassed tbat possessed by 
France. Madame Boland, whose position, as well as ability, 
made her one of the leaders of the democratic party, was an ar- 
dent Student of the language and literature of the English peo- 
ple.*"® She too, moved by the universal curiosity, came to our 
country; and, as if to show that persons of every shade and of 
every rank were actuated by the same spirit, the Duke of Or- 
leans likewise visited England ; nor did bis visit fail to produce 
its natural results. '^ It was,'* says a celebrated writer, " in the 
Society of London that he acquired a taste for liberty ; and it was 
on bis retum from there that he brougbt into France a love of 
populär agitation, a contempt for bis own rank, and a familiarity 
with those beneath bim/'^oi 

This language, strong as it is, will not appear exaggerated to 
any one who has carefully studied the history of the eighteenth 
Century. It is no doubt certain, tbat the French Revolution 
was essentially a reaction against that protective and interfering 
spirit which reached its zenith under Louis XIV., but which, 
centuries before bis reign, had exercised a most injurious infin» 

^ Pruyi^B lÄfeofBvrke, p. 646, 3d edit. 1839. 

'** *^ n ^tudiait leur langue, la th^orie et plus encore la pratiqae de leur insti- 
tntions.** Biog. ühiv, vol. xxx. p. 810. 

^ Cantintiation de Sismondi^ Hist. des JP^an^ais, vol. xxx. p. 484. Hontlosier 
(Monarchie ^an^aiee^ vol. ii. p. 840) says, that this idea was borrowed from £n|r 
\aad ; but he does not mention who suggested it. 

"•* Du Memil, Mem, eur Le Brun, pp. 10, 14, 29, 82, 180, 182. 

** Mhn. de Briesot, voL i. pp. 68, 64, voL ii. pp. 25, 40, 18h, 206, 260, 818. 

"• Dupont de Nemours (M^jn. svarTwrgot^ P- H*?) says of criminal jurisprudenoc, 
'H. de Gondorcet proposait en modele celle des Anglais.*' 

"• Mim, de Roland, vol. i. pp. 27, 66, 89, 136, vol. ii. pp. 99, 186, 268. 

*' " Le duc d^Orl^ans puisa ainsi le goüt de la liberty dans la vie de Londres. D 
flu rapporta en France les habitudes d'insolence contre la cour, Tapp^tit des agitadom 
populaires, le mepris pour son propre rang, la familiarit4 avec U foule/' &c. 
wtHrUy Eist, de» Oirtmdins^ vol. ii. p. 102. 
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ence over the national prosperity. While, howevei, thifl mußt be 
fdlly conceded, it is equally certain that the Impetus to which 
the reaction owed its strength, proceeded from England ; and that 
it was English literature which taught the lessons of political 
überty, first to France, and through France to the rest of Eu- 
rope.*°* On this account, and not at all from mere literary curi- 
osity, I have traced with some minuteness that nnion between 
the French and English minds, which, thongh often noticed, haa 
never been examined with the care its importance deserves, 
The circumstances which reinforced this vast movement wiU be 
related towards the end of the volume; at present I will confine 
myself to its first great consequence, namely, the establishment 
of a complete schism between the hterary men of France, and 
the classes who exclusively govemed the country. 

Those eminent Frenchmen who now tumed their attention 
to England, found in its literature, in the structure of its society, 
and in its government, many peculiarities of which their own 
country fumished no example. They heard political and relig- 
ious questions of the greatest moment debated with a boldness 
unknown in any other part of Europe. They heard dissenters 
and churchmen, whigs and tories, handling the most dangerous 
topics, and treating them with unlimited freedom. They heard 
public disputes respecting matters which no one in France dared 
to discuss ; mysteriös of State and mysteriös of creed unfolded 
and rudely exposed to the populär gaze. And, what to French- 
men of that age must have been equaUy amazing, they not only 
found a public press possessing some degree of freedom, but they 
found that withln the very walls of parliament, the administration 
of the crown was assaüed with complete impunity, the character 
of its chosen servants constantly aspersed, and, stränge to say, 
even the management of its revenues effectually controlled.*°^ 

The successors of the age of Louis XIV. seeing these things, 
and seeing, moreover, that the civilization of the country increased 
as the authority of the upper classes and of the crown diminished, 
were unable to restrain their wonder at so novel and exciting a 
spectacle. "The English nation,'' says Voltaire, "is the only 
one on the earth, which, by resisting its kings, has succeeded in 

• 

■" M. Lerminier (Philoa, du Droits vol. i. p. 19) says of England, " cette lle cöiebr» 
donne k V Europe l'enseignement de la liberte politique ; eile en fut Töcole au dii 
huitifeme siöcle pour tout ce que l'Europe eut de penseurs." See also Srndavie^ Regn. 
de Louis XV I^ vol. iii. p. 161 ; Mem, de MarmoiUely voL iv. pp. 88, 89 ; St&udlin^ 
Geteh. der theolog. Wissenschafteny vol. ii. p. 291. 

*' Hume, who was acquainted with several eminent Frenchmen who visited Eng- 
land, says (Fhüosophical Worksy vol. iii p. 8), " nothing is more apt to surprise a 
foreigner than the extreme Hberty which we enjoy in this country, of communicating 
wbatever we please to the public, and of opeuly censurifig every measure entered 
into by the king or his miniflürs." 
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lessening their power/'*®* " How I love the boldness of tlie Eng- 
lish 1 how I love men who say what they think r*°^ The Eng^ 
lish, says Le Blanc, are willing to have a king, provided they aie 
not obUged to obey him.»"* The immediate object of their gov- 
emmeiit, says Montesquieu, is political liberty ;^" they possess 
more freedom than any Bepublic;^®^ and their System is in fi^ct 
a republic disguised as a monarchy.^"» Grodey, Struck witb 
amazement, exclaims, ^^ Property is in England a thing sacred, 
which the laws protect from all encroachment, not only fi-om en- 
gineers, inspectors, and other people of that stamp^ but even 
from the king himself^*" Mably,in the most celebrated of all 
bis works, says, ^' the Hanoverians are only able to reign in Eng- 
land because the people are free, and beUeve they have a right 
to dispose of the crown. But if the kings were to claim the 
same power as the Stuarts, if they were to believe that the crown 
belonged to them by divine right, they would be condemning 
themselves, and confessing that they were occupying a place 
which is not their own/'^" In England, says Helv6tiu8, the 
people are respected; every Citizen can take some part in the 
management of affairs; and authors are allowed to enlighten 
the public respecting its own interests.»*« And Brissot, who had 
made these matters his especial study, cries out^ ^^ Admirable 
Constitution 1 which can only be disparaged either by men who 

***** La nation anglaise est la seule de la terre qui soit parvenue ä regier le poiH 
Yoir des rois en leur rÜsistazit.'' Lettre VIII evr le$ Anglcds^ in (Euvree ae VbUainy 
▼oL xzTi. p. 87. 

*** " Que j^aime la hardiesse angluse t qiie j'aime les gens qui dlsent ce qn'iif 
pensent I ** Letter from Voltaire^ in Correspond. de Dudeffandf voL iL p. 263. For 
other instances of nis admiratioQ of England, see (Emree de Voltaire^ voL zL pp. 
105-109 ; ToL li. pp. 137, 890 ; voL liy. pp. 298, 892 ; yoL Ivi. pp. 162, 168, 195, 196, 
270 ; vol. Ivii. p. 600 ; vol. IviiL pp. 128, 267 ; vol. lix. pp. 266, 861 ; voL Ix. p. 
601 ; vol. IxL pp. 48, 78, 129, 140, 474, 476 ; voL IziL pp. 848, 879, 892; toL Ixia 
pp. 128, 146, 190, 196, 226, 287, 416; voL Iziv. pp. 86, 96, 269; voL IzvL pp. 93. 
169 ; voL Ixvii. pp. 868, 484. 

***** Hfl veulent nn roi, aux conditions, ponr ainsi dire, de ne lui point ob6ir.* 
Le BlanCj Lettres d'un FrangoiSy vol. L p. 210. 

**^ ** II y a aussi une nation dans le monde qui a pour objet direot de (Mt eonsti- 
tntion la liberty politiqne." Esprit des LoiSj livre xi. chap. v. in CBhwree de Montee' 
quieuy p. 264. Conversely De »taöl {ÖonM, eur la Rh), voL üi. p. 261), **la libeii^ 
politiqne est le moyen suprdme.'* 

*°* ** L'Angleterre est k präsent le plus libre pays qui soit au monde, je n'en ex- 
cepte aucune röpublique.*' Notes eur VAngleterrey in (Ewmree de Montee^fuieUy p. 632. 

*** ** üne nation oü la r^publique se cache sous la forme de la monaroMe." Et- 
prit dee Loü^ livre v. chap. xix. in (Euvree de Montesquieu, p. 226 ; also quoted in 
naneroffs American Revolution, voL ii. p. 86. 

**** Grosley's Tour to London, vol. L pp. 16, 17. 

'" Mably, Ohserv, sur PHist, de France, voL ii. p. 186. 

*" HeMtius de V Esprit, voL i. pp. 102, 199 : ** un pays oü le peuple est respect6 
oonmie en Angleterre ; . . . un pays oü chaque citoyen a part au maniement des 
aflßiires gön&nues, oä tout homme d*esprit peut ^olairer le publio sur 
int4r6tB?' 
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know it not^ or eise by those whose tongues are bridled by eda« 
veiy/'"^ 

Such were the opinions of some of the most celebrated French- 
men of that time; and it would be easy to fiU a voliime with 
Bimilar extracts. But, what I now rather wish to do is, to point 
out the first great consequence of this new and sudden admira^ 
tion for a country which,in the preceding age, liad been held in 
profound contempt. The events which follow^i are, indeed, of 
an importance impossible to exaggerate; since they brought 
about that rupture between the intellectual and governing 
classes, of which the Eevolution itself was but a temporary epi- 
sode. 

The great Frenchmen of the eighteenth Century being stim- 
ulated by the example of England into a love of progress, natu- 
rally came into collision with the governing clas&38; among whom 
the old stationary spirit stül prevailed. This Opposition was a 
wholesome reaction against that disgraceful seiviJity for which, 
in the reign of Louis XIV., literary men had boen remarkable ; 
and if the contest which ensued had been conducted with any 
thing approaching to moderation, the ultimate result would have 
been highly beneficial; since it would have secured that diver- 
gence between the speculative and practical classes which, as we 
have already seen, is essential to maintain the balance of civili- 
zation, and to prevent either side from acquiring a dangerous 
predominance, But, unfortunately, the nobles and clergy had 
been so long accustomed to power, that they could not brook the 
slightest contradiction from those great writers, whom they ig- 
norantly despised as their inferiors. Hence it was, that when the 
most ülustrious Frenchmen of the eighteenth Century attempted 
to infuse into the literature of their country a spirit of inquiry 
similar to that which existed in England, the ruling classes be- 
came roused into a hatred and jealousy which broke all bounds, 
and gave rise to that Crusade against knowledge which forms the 
second principal precursor of the French Eevolution. 

The extent of that cruel persecution to which literature was 
now expomd, can only be fuUy appreciated by those who have mi- 
nutely stualied the history of France in the eighteenth Century. 
For it was i\ot a stray case of oppression, which occurred here and 
there; but it was a prolonged and systematic attempt to stifle 
all inquiry, and punish all inquirers. If a list were drawn up of 
all the literary men who wrote during the seventy years succeed- 
ing the death of Louis XIY., it would be found, that at least 
nine out of every ten had suffered from the govemment some 
grievous injuiy; and that a majority of them had been actually 

'" Mem, de Brinot^ voL iL p. 2&. 
84 
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thrown into prison. Indeed^ in saying thus much, I am nnder* 
stating the real facta of the case; for I question if one literar; 
man out of fifty escaped with entire impmiity. Certainly, mj 
own knowledge of those times, though carefully collected, is not 
so complete as I could have wished ; but, among those authon 
who were pmiished, I find the name of nearly every Frenchman 
whose writings have survived the age in which they were pro- 
duced. Among those who suffered either confiscation, or im- 
prisonment, or exüe, or fines, or the suppression of their works, or 
the ignominy of being forced to recant what they had written, I 
find, besides a host of inferior writers, the names of Beaumarchais, 
Berruyer, Bougeant, Buflfon, D'Alembert, Diderot, Duclos, Fre- 
ret, Helv^tius, La Harpe, Linguet, Mably, Marmontel, Montes- 
quieu, Mercier, Morellet, Baynal, Boosseau, Suard, Thomas, and 
Voltaire. 

The mere recital of this list is pregnant with instmction. 
To suppose that all these eminent men deserved the treatment 
they received, would, even in the absence of direct evidence, be 
a manifest absurdity ; since it would involve the supposition, 
that a schism having taken place between two classes, the 
weaker class was altogether wrong, and the stronger altogether 
right. Fortunately, however, there is no necessity for resorting 
to any merely specfulative argument respecting the probable 
merits of the two parties. The accusations brought against 
these great men are before the world ; the penalties inflicted are 
equally well known ; and, by putting these together, we may 
form some idea of the State of society, in which such things 
could be openly practised. 

Voltaire, ahnost immediately after the death of Louis XIV., 
was falsely charged with having composed a libel on that prince; 
and, for this imaginary ofience, he, without the pretence of a 
trial, and without even the shadow of a proof, was thrown into 
the Bastille, where he was confined more than twelve months.'^*^ 
Shortly after he was released, there was put upon bim a still 
more grievous insult; the occurrence, and, above all, the impu- 
nity of which, supply striking evidence as to the State of society 
in which such things were permitted. Voltaire, at the table of 
the Duke de Sully, was deliberately insulted by the Chevalier de 
Bohan Chabot, one of those impudent and dissolute nobles who 
then abounded in Paris. The duke, though the outrage was com- 
mitted in his own house, in his own presence, and upon bis own 
guest, would not interfere; but seemed to consider that a pooi 
poet was honoured by being in any way noticed by a man of 

*** Oondoreet^ V%e de Voltaire^ pp. 118, 119; Duvemet, Vte de Voltaire^ pp. 80| 
ft2 ; Longchamp et Wagniere^ Mim, eur V Q ltm r% ToL L p. 22. 
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rank. But^ as Voltaire, in the heat of the moment, let &11 one 
of those Btinging retorts which were the terror of hiß enemies^ 
the Chevalier detennined to visit him with further punishment. 
The course he adopted was characteristic of the man, and of the 
class to which he belonged. He caused Voltaire to be seized in 
the streets of Paris, and in his presence ignominionsly beaten, 
he himself regulating the number of blows of which the chastise- 
ment was to consist. Voltaire, smarting under the insult, de- 
manded that satisfaction which it was customary to give. This, 
however, did not enter into the plan of his noble assaüer, who 
not only refused to meet hixn in the field, but actually obtained 
an Order, by which he was confined in the BastiUe for six months, 
and at the end of that time was directed to quit the country.*** 
Thus it was that Voltaire, having first been imprisoned for 
a libel which he never wrote, and having then been publicly 
beaten because he retorted an insult wantonly put upon him, 
was now sentenced to another imprisonment, through the influ- 
ence of the very man by whom he had been attacked. The 
exile which followöd the imprisonment seems to have been soon 
remitted ; as, shortly after these events, we find Voltaire again 
in France, preparing for publication his first historical work, a 
life of Charles XII. In this, there are none of those attacks on 
Ohristianity which gave offence in his subsequent writings ; nor 
does it contain the least reflection upon the arbitrary govem* 
ment under which he had suffered. The French authorities at 
fijst granted that permission, without which no book could then 
be published ; but, as soon as it was actuaUy printed, the license 
was withdrawn, and the history forbidden to be circulated.*^* 
The next attempt of Voltaire was one of much greater valne; 
it was therefore repulsed stiU more sharply. During his red- 
dence in England, his inquisitive mind had been deeply interest- 
ed by a State of things so different iBrom any he had hitherto 
fleen ; and he now published an account of that remarkable peo- 
^e, fix)m whose literature he had leamed many important truths. 
aiA work, which he calied Philosophie LetterSy was received 
withgeneral applause; but, unfortunately for himself, he adopted 

"• Duvemet, Vie de Voltairt^ pp. 46-48 ; Condorcet, Vie de Voltaire^ pp. 125, 12«. 
Gompare toL Ivi. p. 162; Zepan, VU de Voltaire, 1837, pp. 70, 71; and JBiog. 
ühiv. Tol. idix. p. 468. Duvernet, who, writing from materials supplied by Voltaire, 
had ^e best means of information, gives a specimen of the fine feeling of a French 
duke in the eighteenth Century. He says, that, directly after Rohan had inflicted 
this public chastisement, ^' Voltaire rentre dans Thötel, demande au duc de Sully de 
regarder cet outrage fait k Fun de ses convives, comme fait i lul-m§me : 11 le sollicite 
de se joindre ä lui pour en poursuivre la vengeance, et de venir chez un commissaire 
•n certifier U d^position. Le due de &ully se reßtte ä toutJ" 

"* '* L*Histoire de Charles XII, dont on ayait arr^t6 une premiöre Edition aprte 
FaToir autoris^e.*^ Bioff, Üniv. vol. xlix. p. 470. Comp. NiehMe LU. Anee, toL 
M p. 888. 
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In it tbe arguments of Locke against innate ideas. The mleif 
of France, though not likely to know much about innate ideas, 
had a suspicion that the doctrine of Locke was in some way dan- 
gerous ; and, as they were told that it was a novelty, they feit 
themselves bound to prevent its Promulgation. Their remedy was 
very simple. They ordered that Voltaire should be again anest- 
ed, and that bis work should be burned by the common hang« 
man.2*' 

These repeated injuries might well have moved a more patient 
spirit than that of Voltaire.'**® Certainly, those who reproach 
this illastrious man, as if he were the instigator of unproYoked 
attacks npon the existing state of tbings, must know very little 
of the age in which it was bis misfortune to live. Even on what 
has been always considered the neutral ground of physical 
science, there was displayed the same despotic and persecuting 
spirit. Voltaire, among other schemes for benefiting France, 
wished to make known to bis countrymen the wonderful discove- 
ries of Newton, of which they were completely ignorant. With 
this view, he drew up an account of tbe labours of that extra- 
ordinary thinker; but here again tbe authorities interposed, and 
forbade tbe work to be printed.^'* Indeed, the rulers of France, 
as if sensible that their only security was the ignorance of the 
people, obstinately set their face against every description of 
knowledge. Several eminent authors had undertaken to execute, 
on a magniiicent scale, an Encyclopaedia, which should contain 
a summary of all the branches of science and of art. This, un- 
doubtedly the most splendid enterprise ever started by a body 
of literary men, was at first discouraged by the government, and 
afterwards entirely probibited.»*'^ On other occasions, the same 
tendency was shown in matters so trifling, that nothing but the 
gravity of their ultimate results prevents them from being ridicu- 
lous. In 1770, Imbert translated Clarke's Letters on Spain; 
one of the best works then existing on that country. This boo^ 
however, was suppressed as soon as it appeared ; and the only 
reason assigned for such a Stretch of power is, that it contained 

*" Ihtvemet, Vis de Voltaire^ pp. 68-66; Condorcet^ Vie de VoUaire, pp. 188-140; 
Zq^an, Vie de Voltaire^ pp. 93, 381. 

*'* The indignation of Voltaire appears in many of his letters ; and he ofteii an- 
Dounced to his friends his Intention of quitting for ever a country where he wai 
liable to such treatment. See (Eumrea de Voltaire^ toL Ut. pp. 68, 886, 836, toL 
It. p. 229, vol. Ivi. pp. 162, 168, 368, 447, 464, 466, toL IviL pp. 144, 146, 166, 166, 
ToL Iriü. pp. 36, 222, 223, 616, 617, 619, 620, 626, 626, 668, TOl Ux. pp. 107, 116, 
188 208. 

^ (Euvreede Fo/teir«, vol. i. pp. 147, 816, vol. Ivü. pp. 211, 216, 219, 247, 296: 
VWemain, Lit, au XVIU* Si^U, voL L p. 14; Broughwn's Men of Letten, voL L 
pp. 68, 60. 

"• Grimm^ Oorreepond. vol. i. pp. 90-96, vol. ü. p. 899 ; Biojjf. Ühiv, voL zL p^ 
ftl6 ; Brouaham'e Men of Letter s, vol. ii. p. 439. 
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some remarks respecting the passion of Charles III. for hunting^ 
which were considered disrespectfal to the French crown, be- 
cause Louis XV. was himself a great bunter.^«» Several years 
before this, La Bletterie, who was favourably know in France by 
bis works, was elected a member of the French Academy. But 
he, it seems^ was a Jansenist, and had, moreover, ventured to 
assert that the Emperor Julian, notwithstanding bis apostasy, 
was not entirely devoid of good qualities. Such ofFences could 
not be overlooked in so pure an age ; and the king obliged the 
academy to exclude La Bletterie from their society.^^^ That the 
punishment extended no further, was an instance of remarkable 
leniency; for Fröret, an eminent critic and scholar,'^^^ was con- 
fined in the BastiUe, because he stated, in one of bis memoirs, 
that the earliest Frankish chiefs had received their titles from 
the Romans. *2* The same penalty was inflicted four different 
times upon Lenglet du Fresnoy.^*^ In the case of this amiable 
and accomplished man, there seems to have been bardly the 
shadow of a pretext for the cruelty with which he was treated ; 
though, on one occasion, the alleged offence was, that he had 
published a Supplement to the history of De Thou.*^^ 

Indeed, we have only to open the biographies and correspond- 
ence of that time, to find instances crowding upon us from all 
quarters. Bousseau was threatened with imprisonment, was 

*"' Bowiher de la Richarderiey Bihlioth^que des Vwfages^ vol. iii. pp. 890-893, 
Paris, 1808 : '* La distribution en France de la traduction de ce voyage fut arr6t6e 
pendant quelque temps par des ordres sup^rieurs du gouyernemeiit. . . . B y a tout 
'ieu de croire que les ministres de France crurent, ou feignirent de croire, que le 
passage en question pouvoit donner lieu 4 des applications sur le goüt effr^nö de 
Louis XY pour la chassee, et inspirdrent ais^ment cette pr^vention t un prince trto- 
sensible, comme on sait, aux censures les plus indirectes de sa passion pour ce genre 
d'amusement." See also the account of Imbert, the translator, in Biog, Univ. voL 
xxi. p. 200. 

*** Chrimmy Ccrrespond. toL vi. pp. 161, 162; the crime being, " qu'un jans6niste 
ETUt os6 imprimer que Julien, apostat ez6crable aux yeux d^un bon chr^tien, 
n^ötait pourtant paa un homme sans quelques bonnes qualit^s ä en juger mondaine- 
ment." 

^ K. Bunsen (Egypt^ toI. l p. 14) refers to Fr^ret's ** acute treatise on the 
Babylonian year ;^ and Turgot, in his Etymologie^ says {(Ewores de Turgot, vol. iii. 
p. 88), "Tillustre Fröret, un des savans qui ont su le mieux appliquer la phUosophie 
4 r^rudition.»' 

"* This was at the very outset of his oareer: **En 17 lö, ITiomme qui devait 
Ulnstrer l'^rudition franyaise au xviii* si^le, Fröret, 6tait mis ä la Bastille pour 
avoir avanc6, daus un memoire sur Torigine des Fran^ais, que les Francs ne formaient 
pas une nation ä part, et que leurs premiers chefs avaient recu de Tempire romain 
ie titre de jxitrices,** Vülemain, JAt. au XVIII' Sikle, voL ii. p. 80 : see also 
Ntehols^e IM, Anee. vol ii. p. 510. 

^ He was imprisoned in the Bastille, for the first time, in 1*725 ; then In 1748, 
in 1750, and finally in 1751. Biographie Universelle, voL xxiv. p. 85. 

**" In 1748, Voltaire writes: *'0n vient de mettre ä la Bastille Pabbi Lenelet, 
pour avoir publik des m6moires dSjä tr&s connus, qui servent de Supplement k rhis- 
toire de notre c61^bre De Thou. Llnfatigable et malheureux Lenglet rendait un 
8ignal6 Service aux bons citoyens, et aux amateurs des recherches historiques. II 
m^ritut des r^ompenses; on T emprisonne cruellement k Tage de soixante-huit 
iia." QSuvres de Voltaire, voL L pp. 400 401. vol. Iviii. pp. 207, 208. 
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Iriven from France, and bis works were publicly bumed.'*"' The 
celebrated treatise of HelvÄtius on the Mind, was suppressed by 
an Order from tbe royal Council ; it was bumed by tbe common 
hangman, and the autbor was compelled to write two letters, re- 
tracting his opinions.^** Some of the geological views of BufiTon 
having offended the clergy, that illustrious naturalist was obliged 
to publish a formal recantation of doctrines which are now 
knöwn to be perfectly accurate.*'* The leamed observations on the 
History of France, by Mably, were suppressed as soon as they ap- 
peared ;*'" for what reason it would behard to say, since M. G-uizot, 
certainly no friend to either anarchy or to irreligion, has thought 
it worth while to repubUsh them, and thus stamp them with the 
authority of his own great name. The History of the Indies, 
by Baynal, was condemned to the flames, and the author ordered 
to be arrested.*" Lanjuinais, in his well-known work on Joseph 
II., advocated not only religious toleration, but even the abolition 
of slavery ; his book, therefore, was declared to be " seditious '*' 
it was pronounced " destructive of all Subordination," and was 
sentenced to be buraed.'*^* The analysis of Bayle, by Marsy^ 
was suppressed, and the author was imprisoned.^^^ The History 
of the Jesuits, by Linguet, was delivered to the flames ; eight 
years later, his Jowrnal was suppressed ; and three years after 
that, as he still persisted in writing, bis Political Annais were 
suppressed, and he himself was thrown into the Bastüle.^^* De- 
lisle de Sales was sentenced to perpetual exüe, and confiscatioD 
of all his property, on account of his work on the Phüoflophy 
of Nature.ä^s Xhe treatise by Mey, on French law, was sup- 
pressed ;^" that by Boncerf, on feudal law, was bumed. *'^ The 

^ Müsset Pathay^ VU de JRoueseau, yoL i. pp. 68, 99, 296, 877, toL iL pp. 111, 
885, 890; Mercier wwr Rotuteeau^ yoI. i. p. 14, vol. ii. pp. 179, 814. 

"• Orimmy Correep. vol. ii. p. 849; Walpole'e Lettere, 1840, vol. üi. p. 418. 

*" LyelVe Prineiple» of Oeology^ pp. 89, 40; Mem, of Mallet du Fan^ voL L p. 
125. 

"• Sonlaviej Rkgne de Lome XVI^ voL iL p. 214 ; WüliamCe Letterefrom .FVance, 
ToL iL p. 86, 3d edit. 1796. 

*•* Mem, de Segur, voL i. p. 258 ; Mem. de Lafayette, vol. ii. p. 84 note ; Zettrtt 
äe Dvdeffand ä Walpole^ vol. ii. p. 865. On Raynal's flight, compare a letter from 
Marseilles, written in 1786, and printed in Mem, and Correepimd. of Sir J. JE. Smiih^ 
vol. i. p. 194. 

"* See the proceedings of the avocat-g^n^ral, in Peiffnot, lAvree condamnU^ voL 
L pp. 230, 231 ; and in Soulavie^ Regne de Louis XVI^ voL üi. pp. 93-97. 

*•• Qtterardy Ftance Lit. vol. v. p. 565. 

•** Peignot, Livree eondamnes^ vol. i. pp. 241, 242. 

*•• Bieg, Univ. vol. xxiv. p. 561 ; OSuvres de Voltaire^ vol. Ixix. pp. 874, 875, 
l/ettres inklites de Voltaire, voL ii. p. 528 ; Duvemety Vie de Voltairey pp. 202, 208. 
According to some of these authorities, parliament afterwards revoked this sen« 
lence ; but there is no doubt that the sentence was passed, and De Sales imprisoned, 
If not banished. 

'•• Peignot^ Livres condamneSy vol. i. pp. 814, 815. 

*" (Euvres de Voltaire^ voL Lxix. p. 204 ; Lettre» de Dvdeffand ä Walpole^ Tol 
ii. p. 260. 
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Memoirs of Beanmarchais were likewise bumed ;*'" the Eloge ob 
F^n^lon by La Harpe was merely flupppeseed."' Duvemet 
having written a History of the Sorbonne, which was still nn- 
published, was seized and thrown into the Bastille, while the 
mannscript was yet in his own possession.*** The celebrated 
work of De Lolme on the English Constitution was suppressed 
by edict directly it appeared.^^^ The &te of being suppressed, 
or prohibited, aJso awaited the Letters of Gei'vaisey in 1724 ;"" 
the Dissertations of Courayer, in 1727 ;'*• the Letters of Mont- 
gon, in 1732 ;^** the History of Tamerlane, by Maigat, also in 
1732 ;«*» the Essay on Taste, by Cartaud, in 1736 ;**• the Life 
of Domat, by Pr6vost de la Jann^s, in 1742 ;«*'' the History of 
Louis XI., by Duclos, in 1745 ;*" the Letters of Bargeton, in 
1750 ;«" the Memoirs on Troyes, by Grosley, in the same year ;*•• 
the History of Clement XI., by Reboulet, in 1752 ;«* the 
School of Man, by G6nard, also in 1752 ;«" the Therapeutics of 
Garion, in 1756 ;^*' the celebrated thesis of Louis, on Genera- 
tion, in 1754 ;*" the Treatise on Presidial Junsdiction, by 
Jousse, in 1755 ;«" the Ericie of Fontanelle, in 1768 ;««• the 
Thoughts of Jamin, in 1769 ;'" the History of Siam, by Turpin, 
and the Eloge of Marcus Aurelius, by Thomas, both in 1770 ;««• 
the works on finance, by Darigrand in 1764, and by Le Trosne, 
in 1779 ;««» the Essay on Military Tactics, by Guibert, in 1772 ; 
the Letters of Boucquet, in the same year ;^*^ and the Memoin 
of Terrai, by Coquereau, in 1776 ;*" Such wanton destruction 
of property, was, however, mercy itself, compared to the treat- 
ment experienced by other literary men in France. Desforges, for 
example, having written against the arrest of the Pretender to 
the English throne, was solely on that account, buried in adun- 

*" *' Quatre m^moires . . • condainnte k dtre lao6r68 et brtdös par U nuün d« 
bourreau.'* Peignot^ vol. L p. 24. 

"• Biog, Univ, toL xxiii. p. 187. 

*^ Duvemet, Hiet. de la Sorhcnne, toI. i. p. yi. 

*** "Supprim^e par arr^t da coimeil'' in 1771, which was the year of iti pabll> 
cation. Compare OaseagnacB JUvoltUian^ toL il pi 88 ; Bioa, ündv. tqL xjüt. pi 
•84. 

■*■ QuSrard, Ihmee LU, toL üi. p, 887. ** Biog. Univ, vol. x. p. 97. 

•" Feignot, voL i. p. 828. •* Ibid. voL L p. 289. 

**• Biog. Univ. voL viL p. 227. 

**^ Lettres d^Aguesseau, voL ii. pp. 820, 821. 

**" Caesagnac, Oaueee de la Bhf, voL t p. 82. *^ Biog. ühiv. voL fii. p. 875. 

"• Querard, vol. iii. p. 489. »» Ibid. vol. viL pp. 488, 4S4. 

"• Ibid. voL iii. p. 802. "• Ibid. voL IH. p. 261. 

** On the importance of thiB remarkable thesis, and on its prohibitioiiy see AfteJ 
tniaire, Anomaliee de V Organisation, vol. i. p. 855. 

"• Qukrard, vol. iv. p. 256. "• Bieg. ühiv. vol. xv. p. 208. 

"* Ibid. vol. xxi. p. 891. *• Ibid. voL xlv. p. 462, voL xlvfi. p. •& 

"• Peignot, voL i. pp. 90, 91, voL ii. p. 164. 

"• Ibid. voL i. p. 170, voL ü. p. 57. "' Ihid. voL iL pi 214 
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geon eight feet sqaare^ and confined there for three years.'* 
This happened in 1749 ; and in 1770, Audra, profeesor at tli€ 
College of ToulouBe, and a man of some reputation, pnblished 
the first volume of hia Abridgment of General History. Beyond 
this, the work never proceeded ; it was at once condemned by 
the archbishop of the diocese, and the author was deprived oi 
his Office. Audra, held up to public opprobriom, the whole oi 
his labour rendered usdess, and the prospects of his life snd- 
denly blighted^was nnable to survive the shock. He was strack 
with apoplexy, and within twenty-four hours was lying a corpse 
in his own house.'**^ 

It will probably be allowed that I have collected sufficient 
evidence to substantiate my assertion respecting the persecutions 
directed against every description of literature ; butthe careless- 
ness with which the antecedent« of the French Bevolution have 
been studied has given rise to Huch erroneous opinions oa thiB 
subject, that I am anxious to add a few more instances, so as to 
put beyond the possibility of doubt the nature of the provoca- 
tions habitually received by the most eminent Frenchmen of the 
eighteenth Century. 

Among the many celebrated authors who, though inferior to 
Voltaire, Montesquieu, Bufibn, and Bousseau, were second only • 
to them, three of the most remarkable were Diderot, Marmontel, 
and Morellet. The first two are known to every reader ; while 
Morellet, though comparatively forgotten, had in his own time 
considerable influence, and had, moreover, the distinguished 
merit of being the first who popularized in France those great 
truths which had been recently discovered, in political economy 
by Adam Smith, and in jurisprudence by Beccaria. 

A certain M. Cury wrote a satire upon the Duke d'Aumont, 
which he showed to his friend, Marmontel, who, Struck by its 
power, repeated it to a small circle of his acquaintance. The 
duke, hearing of this, was fuU of indignation, and insisted upon 
the name of the author being given up. This, of course, was 
impossible without a gross breach of confidence ; but Marmontel, 
to do every thing in his power, wrote to the duke, stating, what 
was really the fact, that the lines in question had not been printed, 
that there was no intention of making them public, and that 
they had only been communicated to a few of his own particiliar 
friends. It might have been supposed that this would have sat- 
isfied even a French noble ; but, Marmontel, still doubting tho 

*" ** n resta trois ana dans la cage ; o'est im cavean creii86 dans le roo, de huit 
pieds en caird, oü le prisonnier ne regoit le jour que par les creTaases des marehef 



le regliae." Biog. Uniw. voL xL p. 171. 
** Itignot^ LivTM condamnit^ yoL L pp. 



14, 15. 
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result, sought an atidience of the minister, in the hope of pro* 
3uring the protection of the crown. All, however, was in vain. 
It will hardly be believed, that Marmontel, who was then at the 
height of his reputation, was seized in the middle of Paris, and 
because he refused to betray his friend, was thrown into the Bas- 
tille. Nay, so implacable were his persecutors, that after hia 
liberation from prison, they, in the hope of reducing him to beg- 
gary, deprived him of the right of Publishing the Mercure, upon 
which nearly the whole of his income depended.'^®* 

To the Abb6 Morellet a somewhat simüar circumstance oc- 
curred, A miserable scribbler, named Palissot, had written a 
comedy ridiculing some of the ablest Frenchmen then living. 
To this, Morellet replied by a pleasant little satire, in which he 
made a very harmless allusion to the Princess de Bobeck, one 
of Palissot's patrons. She, amazed at such presumption, com- 
plained to the minister, who immediately ordered the abb6 to 
be confined in the Bastille, where he remained for some months, 
although he had not only been guilty of no scandal, but had not 
even mentioned the name of the princess.^«^ 

The treatment of Diderot was still more severe. This 
remarkable man owed his influence chiefly to his immense cor- 
respondence, and to the brilliancy of a conversation for which, 
even in Paris, he was unrivalled, and which he used to display 
with considerable effect at those celebrated dinners, where, dur- 
ing a quarter of a Century, Holbach assembled the most illuatri- 
ous thinkers in France.^" Besides this, he is the author of 
several works of interest, most of which are well known to stu- 
dents of French literature.^^^ His independent spirit, and the 
reputation he obtained, eamed for him a share in the general 

"* Mhnoirea de Marmontel^ vol. ii. pp. 14S-176 ; and see voL iii. pp. 80-46, 95, 
for the treatment he afterwards received from the Sorbonne, because he advocated 
religioufl toleration« See also (Eniores de Voltaire^ toL liv. p. 268 , and LeWrt of 
Mminent Persons addressed to Bume, pp. 207, 212, 213. 

f* Mhn, de Morellet^ voL L pp. 86-89; MUanges par Morellet^ "vol. ii. pp. 8-12; 
<Emvr€8de Voltaire, vol. liv. pp. 106, 111, 114, 122, 183. 

"^ Marmontel {Mem, vol. ii. p. 813) says, ** qui n^a connu Diderot que dans ses 
^rits ne Ta point connu :'* meaning that his works were inferior to his talk. His con- 
versational powere are noticed by Segur, who disliked him, and by Georgel, who hated 
him. SeguTf Souvenirs, vol. iii. p. 84 ; Georgel, Mem, vol. ii. p. 246. Compare 
Förster' 9 Life of Goldsmith, voL i. p. 69 ; Mtisset Pathay, Vte de Rousseau, vol. i. p. 
95, vol. iL p. 227 ; Mhnoires d^Epinay, vol. ii. pp. 73, 74, 88 ; Grimm, Gorresp, vol. 
XV. pp. 79-90 ; Morellet, Mhn. voL L p. 28 ; Villemain, LiU au XVIII* Si^de^ voL L 
p. 82. 

As to HolbacVs dinners, on which Madame de Genlis wrote a well-known libel^ 
aee Sehlosaer's Eigkteenth Century, voL i. p. 166; Biog, üniv, vol. xx. p. 462; 
lesse^s Selwyn, vol. ii. p. 9 ; WalpoWs Letters to Mann^ voL iv. p. 288 ; GihborCs 
Miscellaneous Works, p. 78. 

^^ It is also stated by the editor of his correspondence, ÜMit he wrote a greal 
ieal for authors, which they published under their name. Mkru €t Gorresp, dt 
Diderot^ voL iii. p. 102. 
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persecution. The first work he wrote, was ordered to be pab- 
üclybumed by the common hangman.'" This, indeed, was the 
&te of nearly all the best literary produetions of that time ; and 
Diderot might esteem himself fortunate in merely losing bis prop- 
erty provided he saved himself from imprisonment. But, a few 
years later, he wrote another work, in which he said that people 
who are bom bUnd have some ideas di£ferent firom those who are 
possessed of their eyesight. This assertion is by no means im- 
probable,*" and it contains nothing by which any one need be 
Startled. The men, however, who then governed France, dis- 
covered in it some hidden danger. Whether they suspected that 
the mention of blindness was an aUusion to themselves, or 
whether they were merely instigated by the perversity of their 
temper is imcertain ; at aU events, the unfortunate Diderot, for 
having hazarded this opinion, was arre8ted,and without even the 
form of a trial, was confined in the dungeon of Vincennes.*'* 
The natural results followed« The works of Diderot rose in 
popnlarity ;*^^ and he, buming with hatred against bis persecu- 
tors, redoubled bis efforts to overthrow those institutions, tinder 
shelter of which such monstrous tyranny could be safely prac- 
tised. 

It seems hardly necessary to say more respecting the incredi- 
ble folly with which the rulers of France, by tuming every able 
man into a personal enemy,*''* at length arrayed against the gov- 

*"* This was the PemSei PhUoMphimteSy in 1746, his first original work ; the 
previous ones being translations firom English. Biog, ühiv, xL 814. DaYemet 
( Vie de Voltaire^ p. 240) says, that he was imprisoned for writing it, but this I be- 
Ueve is a mistake ; at least I do not remember to have met with the Statement else- 
where, and Duvernet is firequenüy careless. 

*** Dugald Stowart, who has collected some important evidence on this snbject, 
has confirmed several of the Tiews put forward by Diderot. Fhüos. of the Mind^ 
ToL iü. pp. 401 seq. ; oomp. pp. 57, 407, 485. Since then still greater attention has 
been paid to the eduoation of the blind, and it has been remarked that " it is an ex- 
ceedingly difficult task to teach them to think accurately.** M^Aliater't Euay on the 
Blind^ in Jour. of 8tcU, Soe, toL L p. 878 ; see also Dr. Fowler, in Repoit of Brit. 
AMMcfoT 1847, TraiMoc of Bee, pp. 92, 98, and for 1848, p. 88. These passages 
nnoonscionsly testify to the saeacity of Diderot ; and they also testify to the stupid 
kgnorance of a govemment which sought to put an end to such inquiries by punisb- 
lof their author. 

*** Mkn. et Oarreeip, de Diderot^ vol. L pp. 26-29; Mtueet Paihay^ Vte de Rom^ 
MOM, ToL Lp. 47, Tol. iL p. 276; Letter to d^Arffental, in OSuvree de Voltaire^ toL 
IvüL 454 ; Laereteüe^ JHx-hmtihne 8ieele^ yoL ii. p. 54. 

"' A happy arrangement, by which curiosity baffles despotism. In 1767, an 
aente obeerver wrote, ** D n'y a plus de livres qu*on imprime plusieurs fois, que le* 
livres condamnös. n fant ainourd*hui qu'un Ubraire prie les magistrats de brfilei 
ton ÜTre pour le faire Tendre.** Orimmy Corresp, toL y. p. 498. To the same ef- 
fectyMhn. de Segur^ yoL L pp. 15, 16 ; jfim. de Georgely yoL iL p. 256. 

•V* «« Quel est aiijourd^hui parmi nous Thomme des lettres de quelque mörite qui 
n*ut ^prouYÖ plus ou moins les fureurs de la calomnie et de la persecution?^* etc. 
Orknm, Corresp, yoL y. p. 451. This was written in 1767, and during more than 
forty years prcYiously we find similar expressions ; the earliest I have met with 
being m a letter to Thiriot, in 1723, in which Voltaire says {(Eumres^ yoL IvL n. 94) 
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enunent all the intellect of the country^ and made the BevolutioD 
a matter, not of choice, but of necessity. I will, however, as a 
fitting sequel to the preceding facts, give one instance of the way 
in which, to gratify the caprice of the higher classeB, even the 
most private affections of domestic life could be publicly out- 
raged. In the middle of the eighteenth Century, there was an 
actress on the French stage of the name of Ohantilly, She, 
thongh beloved by Maurice de Saxe, preferred a more honourable 
attachment, and married Favart, the well-known writer of songs 
and of Comic operas. Maurice, amazed at her boldness, applied 
for aid to the French crown. That he should have made such 
an application is sufficiently stränge ; but the result of it is 
hardly to be paralleled except in some eastem despotism. The 
govemment of France, on hearing the circumstance, had the in- 
conceivable baseness to issue an order directing Favart to aban- 
don his wife, and intrust her to the charge of Maurice, to whose 
embraces she was compelled to submit.ä'^ä 

These are among the insufferable provocations, by which the 
blood of men is made to boil in their veins. Who can wonder 
that the greatest and neblest minds in France were filled with 
loathing at the govemme^it by whom such things were done ? 
If we, notwithstanding the distance of time and country, are 
moved to Indignation by the mere mention of them, what must 
have been feit by those before whose eyes they actuaUy occurred ? 
And when, to the horror they naturaUy inspired, there was added 
that apprehension of being the next victim which every one 
might personally feel ; when, moreover, we remember that the 
authors of these persecutions had none of the abüities by which 
even vice itself is sometimes ennobled ; — ^when we thuB contrast 
the poverty of their understandings with the greatness of their 
crimes, we, instead of being astonished that there was a revolu- 
tion, by which all the machinery of the State was swept away, 
should rather be amazed at that unexampled patience by which 
alone the Bevolution was so long 'deferred. 

To me, indeed, it has always appeared, that the delay of the 
Sevolution is one of the most strilnng prooft history afibrds of 

**la f^y6rit6 deTient plus mnde de jour en jonr dans rinquisition de la librairie.'* 
For other instances, see his letter to De Fonnont, pp. 423-425, also vol. Iyü. pp. 144, 
351, Tol. iTÜi. p. 222 ; bis Lettres ifUcUtes^ vol. i. p. 547 ; Mhru de Diderot, yoL ii. p. 
215 ; Letters of Eminent Pereons to HumSy pp. 14, 15. 

•" Part of thia is related, rather inaccurately, in Schlosser's ßighteenth Century, 
Tol. iii. p. 483. The füllest account is in Orhnm, Corresp, Lit. vol. viil. pp. 231- 
283 : " Le grand Maurice, irrit^ d'une r^sistance quHI n*avait jamais 4prouv4« nulle 
part, eut la faiblesse de demander une lettre de cachet pour enlever ä un mari sa 
femme, et pour la contraindre d'6tre sa concubine; et, chose remarquable, cettc 
lettre de cachet fut accordöe et ex^cut^e. Les deux 6poux pliereut sous le joug 
de la n6cessit6, et la petite Ghantilly fut a la fois femme de Favart et maitresse di. 
tf aorice de Saxe.'* 
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fche force of established habits, and of the tenacity with which 
the human mind clings to old associations. For, if ever thert 
existed a govemment inherently and radically bad, it was the 
govemment of France in the eighteenth Century. K ever there ex- 
isted a State of society, likely by its orying and accumulated evilö. 
to madden men to desperation, France was in that State. The 
people, despised and enslaved, were sunk in abject poverty, and 
were curbed by laws of stringent craelty, enforced with merciless 
barbarism. A supreme and irresponsible control was exercised 
over the whole country by the clergy, the nobles, and the crown. 
The intellect of France was placed under the ban of a ruthlesa 
proscription, its Kterature prohibited and bumed, its authors 
plundered and imprisoned. Nor was there the least symptom 
that these evils were likely to be remedied. The upper classes, 
whose arrogance was increased by the long tenure of tiieir power, 
only thought of present enjoyment : they took no heed of the 
jfiiture ; they saw not that day of reckoning, the bittemess of 
which they were soon to experience. The people remained in 
slavery untü the Revolution actually occurred ; while, as to the 
literature, nearly every year witnessed some new effort to deprive 
it of that share of liberty which it still retained. Having, in 
1764, issued a decree forbidding any work to be published in 
which questions of govemment were discussed ;^^^ having, in 
1767, made it a capital offence to write a book likely to excite 
the public mind ;*^° and having, moreover, denounced the same 
penalty of death against any onewho attacked religion,'^'* asalso 
against any one who spoke of matters of finance ;^^^ — ^having 
taken these steps, the rulers of France, very shortly before their 
final &I1, contemplated another measure stUl morecomprehensive. 
Itis, indeed, a singular fact, that only nine years before the Hevo- 

*** ** L'Averdj was no sooner named Controller of finance than he published a 
decree, in 1764 {arrit du eon9eil)y — ^which, according to the State of the then ex- 
isting Constitution, had the force of a la^, — ^by which eyery man was forbidden te 
print, or cause to be printed, any thing whatever upon administraÜTe afifairs, or 

Eovermnent regulations in generaJ, under the penalty of a breach of the poüce» 
kwe; by which the man was liable to be pimished without defence, and not ta 
WAS tLe case before the law-oourts, where he might defend himsel^ and conld 
only be judged according to law." Schlosser'a EighteerUh Century ^ vol. ii. p. 166: 
■ee also Mim, de Mcreüet^ yoL i. p. 141, vol. iL p. 76, *•*' un arr^t du conseil, qui d6- 
fendait d*imprimer sur les mati&res d'administration.*' 

^^ ** L*ordonnance de 1767, rendue sous le ministdre da chancelier Maupeou, 
portait la peine de moH contre tout auteur d^^crits tendant ä ^mouvoir les esprits.* 
CcMsagnaCy Oauaea des la üevoltälon, vol. L p. 818. 

"•In April, 1767, D'Alembert writes from Paris, **on vient de publiernn« 
döclaratioD qui inflige la peioe de mort k tous ceux qui auront publik des Berits 
tendants ä attaquer la religion.'* (Euvrea de Voltaire, toL Uy. p. 84. This, I sup* 
pose, is the same ediot as that mentioned by M. Am6d6e Rende, in his continuatioo 
tf Sitmondiy Hietoire de* FrcmgaUy toI. xxx. p. 247. 

*^ **n avait M d^fendu, sous peine de mort, aux ^cxivains de parier de finan 
IM." Lavallee, Mist» des Fran^aie^ vol. üi. p. 490. 
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intion, and when no power on earth could haye saved the institu- 
tions of the countiy, the govemment was so Ignorant of the real 
State of affairs, and so confident that it coiüd quell the spirk 
which its own despotism had raised, that a proposal was made by 
an officer of the crown to do away with all the puhlishers, and 
not allow any books to be printed except those which issaed from 
a press paid, appointed, and controlled by the executive magis- 
trate.^70 This monstrous proposition, if carried into eflFect, would 
of course have invested the Inng with aU the influenae which lit- 
erature can command ; it woiüd have been as fatal to the na- 
tional intellect as the other measures were to national liberty ; 
and it would have consummatedthe ruin of France, either by re- 
ducing its greatest men to complete silence, or eise by degrading 
them into mere advocates of those opinions which the govemment 
might wish to propagate. 

For these are by no means to be considered as trifling mat- 
ters, merely interesting to men of letters. In France, in the 
eighteenth Century, literature was the last resource of liberty. 
In England, if our great authors should prostitute their abiUties 
by inculcating servile opinions, the danger would no doubt be 
eonsiderable, because other parts of society might find it difficult 
to escape the contagion. Still, before the corruption had spread, 
there would be time to stop its course, so long as we possessed 
those free poUtical institutions, by the mere mention of which the 
generous imagination of a bold people is easily fired. And al- 
though such institutions are the consequence, not the cause, of 
liberty, they do unquestionably react upon it, and from the force 
of habit they could for a while survive that firom which they origi- 
naUy sprang. So long as a country retains its political free- 
dom, there will always remain associations by which, even in the 
midst of mental degradation, and out of the depths of the lowest 
superstition, the minds of men may be recalled to better things. 
But in France such associations had no existence. In France 
every thing was for the governors, and nothing for the governed. 
There was neither free press, nor free parliament, nor free de- 
bates. There were no public meetings ; there was no populär 
suffrage ; there was no discussion on the hustings ; there was no 
habeas-corpus act; there was no trial by jury. The voice of liber- 
ty, thus silenced in every department of the State, could only be 
heard in the appeals of those great men who, by their writings, 
inspirited the people to resistance. This is the point of view 

"* Tbis was the Suggestion of the avocat-g^n^nl in 1780. See the proposal, 
In his own words, in Ormm^ Oorrespond. voL xi. pp. 148, 144. On the impo<*tant 
fiinctions of the avocats-g^nöraux in the eighteenth oenturj, see a note in Lettre^ 
^Agu«999aUf vol. i. p. 264. 
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firom which we ought to estimate the character of those who are 
often accused of having wantonly disturbed the ancient fabric.*" 
They, as well as the people at large, were cruelly oppressed by 
the crown, the nobles, and the church ; and they used their 
abilities to retaliate the injury. There can be no doubt that this 
was the best course open to them. There can be no doubt that 
rebellion is the last remedy against tyranny, and that a despotic 
■ystem shonld be encountered by a revolutionary literature. The 
Upper classes were to blame, because they Struck the first blow ; 
3Ut we must by no means censure those great men, who, having 
defended themselves from as^gression, eventually succeeded in 
smiting the govemment by ^om the aggression was originaUj 
made. 

Without, however, stopping to vindicate their conduct^ we 
have now to consider what is much more important, namely, the 
origin of that Crusade against Christianity, in which, unhappily 
for France, they were compelled to embark, and the occurrence 
of which forms the third great antecedent of the French Revolu- 
tion. A knowledge of the causes of this hostility against Chris- 
tianity is essential to a right understanding of the philosophy of 
the eighteenth Century, and it will throw some light on the gene- 
ral theory of ecclesiastical power. 

It is a circumstance well worthy of remark, that the revolu- 
tionary literature which eventually overtumed all the institutions 
of France, was at first directed against those which were relig- 
iouB, rather than against those which were political. The great 
writers who rose into jaotice soon after the death of Louis XIV., 
exerted themselves against spiritual despotism ; while the over- 
throw of secular despotism was left to their immediate succes- 
gQjg ast Thig ig not the course which would be pursued in a 
healthy State of society ; and there is no doubt, that to this pe- 

"* And we should also remenber what the circumstances were under wfaicb 
the accusation was first heard in France : " Les reproches d^avoir tout dötroit, 
ftdress^ aux philosophes du dix-huiti&me cd^le, ont commenc^ le jour oü il s'est 
trouY^ en France un goayemement qui a youIu r^tablir les abus dont les ^riYaina 
de cette ^poque ayaient accel^r^ la destruction." GonUe^ DraitS de Legislation, 
roL i. p. 72. 

*** The nature of this change, and the circumstances under which it happened, 
will be examined in the last chapter of the present volume ; but that the rerolu- 
tionary moyement, while headed by Voltaire and his coadjutors, was directed against 
the church, and not against the State, is noticed by many writers ; some of whom 
haye also obseryed, that soon after the middle of the reign of Louis XV. the ground 
began to be shifted, and a disposition was first shown to attack political abuses. On 
this remarkable fact, indicated by seyeral authors, but explained by none, compare 
LaeretelUy XVIII* SiecUy yoL ii. p. 806 ; Bcmruely Mem, povr VHut, du JcusobimmtUy 
7oL i. p. xyiii., yoI. ii. p. 113; ToequevilUy L^ Anden Regifne, p. 241 ; AlisoiCt Eu- 
'^opCy YoL 1. p. 165, yoL xiy. p. 286 ; Mim. de Eiväroly p. 85 ; Saulavte^ igym de Lernt 
XVI, yol iy. p. 397 ; Lamartine, HieA, dee Ginmdine, t6L l p. 188 ; (Brnrn dt Vci- 
laire, yol. Ix. p. 807, yol. Ixyi. p. 84. 
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cnliarity tlie crimes and the lawless violenoe of the French Rer- 
olution are in no small degree to be ascribed. It is evident, 
that in the legitimate progress of a nation, political innovationa 
shonld keep pace with religious innovations, so that the people 
may increase their Kberty while they diminish their snperstition. 
In France, on the contrary, during nearly forty years, the church 
was attacked, and the goyemment was spared. The consequence 
was, that the order and balance of the country were destroyed ; 
the minds of men became habitaated to the most daring specu- 
lations, while their acts were controlled by the most oppressive 
despotism ; and they feit themselves possessed of capacities 
which their rulers would not aUow them to employ. When, 
therefore, the French Eevolution broke out, it was not a mere 
rising of ignorant slaves against educated masters, but it was a 
rising of men in whom the despair caused by slavery was quick- 
ened by the resources of advancing knowledge ; men who were 
in that frightftil condition when the progress of intellect outstrips 
the progress of liberty, and when a desire is feit, not only to re- 
move a tyranny, but also to avenge an insult. 

There can be no doubt that to this we must ascribe some of 
the most hideous peculiarities of the French Revolution. It, 
therefore, becomes a matter of great interest to inquire how it 
was, that while in England political freedom and rehgious scep- 
ticism have accompanied and aided each other, there should, on 
the other band, have taken place in France a vast movement, in 
which, during nearly forty years, the ablest men neglected the 
freedom, while they encouraged the scepticism, and diminished 
the power of the church, without increasing the liberties of the 
people. 

The first reason of this appears to be, the nature of those 
ideas out of which the French had long constructed the tradi- 
tions of their glory. A train of circumstances which, when treat- 
ing of the protective spirit, I attempted to indicate, had secured 
to the French kings an authority which, by making aU classes 
gubordinate to the crown, flattered the populär vanity.*" Hence 
it was, that in France the feelings of loyalty worked into the 
national mind deeper than in any other country of Europe, Spain 
alone excepted.^«* The difference between this spirit and that 

"* See some striking remarks in M. Tocqueville's great work, De la DenwcratU^ 
7oL L p. 5 ; which should be compared with the Observation of Horace Walpole, 
who was well acquainted with French society, and who says, happily enough, that 
the French "Ic ve themseives in their kings." Walpale's Mem, of George IIL voL 
IL p. 240. 

"■ Not only the political history of Spain, but also its literature, contains melan- 
eholy evidence of the extraordinary loyalty of the Spaniards, and o( the injuriou« 
results produced by it. See, on this, some useful reäections in J%ckfior*% Hist. of 
Spaniah Literature^ voL i. pp. 95, 96, 133, vol. iii. pp. 191-193. 
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observable in England has been already noticed, and may be BtDI 
fnrther illustrated by the different ways in whicb the two iia- 
tions have dealt with the posthumous reputation of their sover- 
eigns. With the exception of Alfred, who is sometimeß called 
the Great/^^ we in England have not sufficiently loved any of 
our princes to bestow upon them titles expressive of personal ad- 
miration. Bnt the French have decorated their kings with e very 
variety of panegyric. Thus, to take only a Single name, one 
king is Louis the Mild, another is Louis the Saint, another is 
Louis the Just, another is Louis the Great, and the most hope- 
lessly vicious of all was called Louis the Beloved. 

These are facts which, insignificant as they seem, form most 
important materials for real lustory, since they are uneqxiivocal 
Symptoms of the State of the country in which they exist.*^* 
Their relation to the subject before us is obvious. For, by them, 
and by the circumstances from which they sprung, an intimate 
and hereditary association was engendered in the minds of French- 
men between the glory of their nation and the personal reputa- 
tion of their sovereign. The consequence was, that the poUtdcal 
conduct of the rulers of France was protected against censure by 
a fence far more impassable than any that could be erected by 
the most stringent laws. It was protected by those prejudices 
which each generation bequeathed to its successor. It was pro- 
tected by that halo which time had thrown round the oldest 

*^ Cur admiratlon of Alfred is greatlj increased by the fact, that we know very 
little about him. The principal authority referred to for bis reign is Asser, whose 
work, there is reason to believe, is not genuine. See the arguments in Wriffhf$ 
Biog, BHt. Lit^ yoI. i. pp. 408'412. It moreover appears, that some of the indtitn* 
tions popiilarly ascribed to him, existed before bis time. KemhUs Saxons in Eng^ 
landj Tol. L pp. 247, 248. 

"^ The French writers, ander the old r6^me, constantly boast that loyalty was 
the characteristic of their nation, and taunt the Englisb with their opposite and 
hisubordinate spirit. *^n n'est pas ici question des Fran^ais, qui se sont tonjours 
distinguös des autres nations par leur amour pour leurs rois.** Le Blanc^ Lettres tTun 
Frarifoia, voL iii. p. 528. ** The Englisb do not love their sovereigns as mach as 
eould be desired." SorhOre^» Voyam to England^ p. 58. ** Le respect de la majest^ 
royale, caractdre distinctif des Fran^ais.**' M&m, de Montbareyy vol. ii. p. 54. 
*^ L*amour et la fid6Iit6 qae les Fran^ais ont natarellement pour leurs princes." MSm. 
4$ Moitevilley voL ii. p. 8. *' Les Fran^ais, qui aiment leurs princes." De 2%ok, Eui» 
ühiv, Yoi. iii. p. 881 ; and see voL xi. p. 729. For further evidence, see SuUy^ 
(Eeancmies^ vol. iv. p. 846 ; Monteil, JHvers EtaU^ voL vii. p. 105 ; SSffWy Mimovree^ 
ToL i. p. 82 ; Lamcartiney Biet, des Qirondine, vol. iv. p. 58. 

Now, contrast with all this the sentiments contained in one of the most celebrated 
histories in the Englisb language : ** There is not any one thing more certain and 
more evident, than that princes are made for the people, and not the people for 
them ; and perbaps there is no nation under beaven that is more entirely possessed 
with this notion of princes than the Englisb nation is in this age ; so that they will 
soon be uneasy to a prince who does not govern himself by this maxim, and in time 
grow yery unkind to bim." Bvmet^e IRstary afhU Own Ilmef toI. yi. p. 228. Thie 
manly and wbolesome passage was written wnÜe the French were licking the dost 
from the feet of Louis XIY. 



, 
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monarchy in Europe.'^'' And above all, it was protected by that 
miserable national vanity, whicb made men submit to taxation 
and to ßlavery, in Order that foreign princes might be dazzled by 
tbe Bplendoar of their sovereign, and foreign conntries intimi- 
dated by the greatness of bis victories. 

The upsbot of aU this was^ that when, early in the eigh* 
teenth Century, the intellect of France began to be roused into 
action, the idea of attacking tbe abuses of the monarchy never 
occurred even to the boldest thinker. But, under the protection 
of the crown, there had grown up another institution, about which 
less delicacy was feit. The clergy, who for so long a period had 
been aUowed to oppress the consciences of men, were not shel- 
tered by those national associations which surrounded the person 
of the sovereign ; nor had any of them, with the single excep- 
tion of Bossuet, done much to increase the general reputation of 
France. Indeed, the French church, thongh during the reign of 
Louis XIV. it possessed immense authority, had always exer- 
cised it in Subordination to the crown, at whose bidding it had 
not feared to oppose even the pope himself.*" It was, therefore, 
natural, that in France the ecclesiastical power should be at- 
tacked before the temporal power ; because, while it was as des- 
potic, it was less influential, and because it was unprotected by 
those populär traditions which form the principal support of 
every ancient institution. 

These considerations are sufficient to explain why it was that, 
in this respect, the French and English intellects adopted courses 
so entirely different. In England, the minds of men, being less 
hampered with the prejudices of an indiscriminate loyalty, have 
been able at each successive step in the great progress to direct 
their doubts and inquiries on poUtics as well as on religion ; and 
thus establishing their freedom, as they diminished their super- 
stition, they have maintained the balance of the national intel- 
lect, without allowing to either of its divisions an excessive pre- 
ponderance. But in France the admiration for royalty had be- 
come so great, that this balance was disturbed ; the inq^uiries of 

"* ** La race des rois la plus ancieane." Mem, de Oenlis^ yoL ix. p. 281. '* Kot 
rois, issus de la plus grande race du monde, et devant qui les C^sars, et la plus grande 
partie des princes qui jadis ont command6 taut de nations, ne sont que des roturi- 
ers." Mim, de MottevUle, vol. ii. p. 417. And a Venetian ambassador, in the six- 
teenth Century, says, that France ** d regno piü antico d^ogn* altro che sia in essere 
al presente.'' Belat. des Ambaesad, voL i. p. 470. Oompare Boullier^ Maieon MUi- 
taire des Roie de France^ p. 860. 

«" Capefigue'e Limit XIV, vol. L pp. 204, 801 ; Koch, Tableaiu dee JUvoluttom, 
voL iL p. 16. M. Rauke (^Die Päpste, vol. ii. p. 267) ascribes this to the circum* 
BCances attending the apostasy of Henry IV. ; but the cause lies much deeper, being 
eonuected with that triumph of the secular interests over tbe spiritual, of which th« 
policy of Henry IV. was itselt a conse(}uence. 

35 
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men not daring to settle on politics, were fixed on religion, and 
gave rise to the singular phenomenon of a rieh and powerfiü lit- 
erature, in which unanimous hostility to the church was unac- 
companied by a single voice against the enormous abuses of tlie 
State. 

There was likewise another circumstance^ which increased 
this peculiar tendency. Döring the reign of Louis XIV. tlie 
personal character of the hierarchy had done much to seciire 
their dominion. All the leaders of the church were men of 
virtue, and many were men of ability. Their conduct, tyran- 
nical as it was^ seems to have been conscientious ; and the evils 
which it produced are merely to be ascribed to the gross impolicy 
of intrusting ecclesiastics with power. But after the death oi 
Louis XIV. a great change took place. The clergy, from causes 
which it would be tedious to investigate, became extremely disso- 
lute, and often very Ignorant. This made their tyranny more 
oppressive, because to submit to it was more disgracefuL The 
great abihties and unblemished morals of men hke Bossuet, Fön- 
61on, Bourdaloue, Flechier^ and Mascaron, dimmished in some 
degree the ignominy which is always connected with blind obe- 
dience. But when they were succeeded by such bishops ajid 
cardinals as Dubois^ Lafiteau^ Tencin, and others who fiour- 
ished under the regency, it became difficult to respect the heads 
of the church, tainted as they were with open and notorious de- 
pravity.^®^ At the same time that there occurred this unfavour- 
able change among the ecclesiastical rulers, there also occurred 
that immense reaction of which I have endeavoured to trace the 
early workin^s. It was, therefore, at the very moment when the 
Bpült Of inq^ became'stronger, ihat the icter of the clergy 
became more contemptible.»" The great writers who were now 
rising in France, were moved to Indikation when they saw that 
those who usurped unlimited power over consciences had them- 
selves no consciences at alL It is evident, that every argument 
which they borrowed from England against ecclesiastical power, 

*^ LavallSej HUU des l^nfais, vol. iii. p. 408 ; Fltusariy Bist, de la Diplommtigf 
▼oL T. p. 8 ; ToegueviUe^ Regne de Lome XV^ toL i. pp. 85, 847 ; Ducloty MemoirUt 
▼oL iL pp. 42, 48, 164, 165, 228, 224. What was, if possible, still more scandBlous, 
WM, that in 1728 the assembly of the clergy elected as their president, unaiiimouslj 
(** d'une Toix unanime "), the infamous Dubois, the most notoriouslj Immoral man 
of his time. Ihtelo9y Mim. yoL ii. p. 262. 

**" On tfais decline of the French clergy, see ViUemain^ XVIIP ßi^ele, roL iii 
pp. 178, 179 ; Cotuin, Eist de la Philo», II. s^rie, yoL i. p. 801. TocqueviUe (R^gne 
de Loui» XV, toL i. pp. 85-88, 366) says, " le clerg6 prgchait une morale qu'il 
oompromettait par sa conduite ;^ a noticeable remark, when made by an Opponent 
of the sceptical philosophy, Uke the eider M. Tocqucville. Among this profligatt 
orew, Massillon stood alone ; he being the last French bishop who was remarkablt 
for yirtue as well as for ability. 
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woald gain additional force when directed against men whose 
personal unfitness was universally acknowledged."" 

Such was the position of the rival pärties, when, almost im- 
mediately after the death of Louis XIV., there began that great 
Btruggle between authority and reason, which is still unfinished, 
although in the present State of knowledge its result is no longer 
doubtful. On the one side there was a compact and numerous 
priesthood, supported by the prescription of centuries and by the 
authority of the crown. On the other side there was a small 
body of men, without rank, without wealth, and as yet without 
reputation, but animated by a love of liberty and by a just con 
fidence in their own abilities. Unfortunately, they at the very 
outset committed a serious error. In attacking the clergy, they 
lost their respect for religion. In their determination to weaken 
ecclesiastical power, they attempted to nndennine the founda- 
tions of Ohristianity. This is deeply to be regretted for their own 
sake, as well as for its ultimate effects in France ; but it must 
not be imputed to them as a crime, since it was forced on them 
by the exigencies of their position. They saw the frightfid evils 
which their country was suffering from the Institution of priest- 
üood as it then existed ; and yet they were told that the preserva- 
tion of that Institution in its actual form was essential to the 
very being of Ohristianity. They had always been taught that 
the interests of the clergy were identical with the interests of re- 
ligion ; how, then, could they avoid including both clergy and 
religion in the same hostiHty ? The alternative was cruel ; but 
it was one from which, in common honesty, they had no escape. 
We, judging these things by another Standard, possess a meas- 
ure which they could not possibly have. We should not now 
commit such an error, because we know that there is no con- 
nexion between any one particular form of priesthood and the 
interests of Ohristianity, We know that the clergy are made for 
the people, and not the people for the clergy. We know that 
all questions of church-govemment are matters, not of religion, 
bnt of policy, and should be settled, not according to traditional 
dogmas, but according to large views of general expediency. It 
is because these propositions are now admitted by aU enlightened 
men, that in our country the truths of religion are rarely attacked 
ezcept by superficial thinkers. If, for instance, we were to find 

■■ Voltaire eays of the English, " quand ils apprennent qu*eii France de jeunee 
ccns connus par leurs debauches, et 61ev^ ä la pr^lature par des intrigues de 
femmes, fönt publiquement Tamour, s'egaient ä composer des chansons tendres, 
donnent tous les jours des soupers d61icats et longs, et de U vont implorer les lumi- 
dree du Saint^Esprit, et se nomment hardiment les successeurs des apdtres; ilf 
remercient Dieu d'ötre protestants." Lettres sur les Anglaia^ in (Euvre* voL xzn 
p. 29. 
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fchat the existence of our bishops, with their privileges and iheii 
wealth, is unfavourable to the progress of society, we should not 
on that account feel enmity against Christianity ; because w« 
should remember that episoopacy is its accident, and not its es« 
sential, and that we coiüd do away with the Institution, and yei 
retain the religion. In the same way, if we should ever find, 
what was fonnerly found in France, that the clergy were tyran 
nical, this would excite in us an Opposition, not to Christianity, 
but merely to the extemal form which Christianity assnmed. 
So long as our clergy confine themselves to the beneficent duties 
of their calling, to the alleviation of pain and distress, either 
bodily or mental, so long will we respect them as the ministeis 
of peace and of charity. But if they should ever again entrench 
on the rights of the laity, — ^if they should ever again interfere 
with an authoritative voice in the govemment of the State, — ^it 
will then be for the people to inquire, whether the time has not 
come to effect a revision of the ecclesiastical Constitution of the 
country. This, therefore, is the manner in which we now view 
these things. What we think of the clergy will depend upon 
themselves ; but will have no connexion with what we think ol 
Christianity. We look on the clergy as a body of men wbo, not- 
withstanding their disposition to intolerance, and notwithstand- 
ing a certain narrowness incidental to their profession, do im- 
doubtedly form a part of a vast and noble Institution, by which 
the manners of men have been softened, their sufferings assuaged, 
their distresses relieved. As long as this Institution perfonns its 
fimctions, we are well content to let it stand. If, however, it 
should be out of repair, or if it should be found inadequate to the 
shifting circumstances of an advancing society, we retain both 
the power and the right of remedying its faults ; we may, if need 
be, remove some of its parts ; but we would not, we dare not, 
tamper with those great religious truths which are altogether in- 
dependent of it ; truths which comfort the mind of man, raise 
him above the instincts of the hour, and infuse into him those 
lofty aspirations which, revealing to him bis own immortality, 
are the measure and the symptom of a future life. 

Unfortunately, this was not the way in which these matters 
were considered in France. The government of that country, by 
investing the clergy with great immunities, by treating them aa 
if there were something sacred about their persona, and by pun« 
ishing as heresy the attacks which were made on them, had 
bstablished in the national mind an indissoluble connexion be- 
tween their interests and the interests of Christianity. The con- 
sequence was, that when the struggle began, the ministers of 
•efigion, and religion itself were both assailed with equal zeal 
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The ridicule, and even the abuse^ heaped onthe cleigy^ will snr« 

grise no one who is acquainted with the provocation that had 
een received. And although, in the indiscriminate onslaught 
which soon followed^ Christianity was, for a time, subjected to a 
fate which ought to have been reserved for those who called 
themselves her ministers ; this, while it moves us to regret, ought 
by no means to excite our astonishment. The destmction o^ 
Christianity in France was the necessary resnlt of those opinions 
which bound up the destiny of the national priesthood with the 
destiny of the national religion. If both were connected by the 
eame origin, both shonld fall in the same ruin« If that which is 
the tree of life, were, in reality, so cormpt that it conld only 
bear poisonous fruits, then it availed little to lop off the boughis 
and cut down the branches ; but it were better, by one mighty 
effort, to root it up from the ground, and secure the health of 
Bodety by stopping the very source of the contagion. 

These are reflections which must make ns pause before we 
censure the deistical writers of the eighteenth Century. So per- 
verted, however, are the reasonings to which some minds are ac- 
customed, that those who judge them most uncharitably are 
precisely those whose conduct forms their best excuse. Such are 
the men who, by putting forth the moet extravagant Claims in 
fevour of the clergy, are seeking to establish the principle, by the 
Operation of which the clei^ were destroyed. Their scheme for 
restoring the old System of ecclesiastical authority, depends on 
the supposition of its divine origin ; a supposition which, if in- 
separable from Christianity, will at once justify the infidelity 
which they hotly attack. The increase of the power of the clergy 
is incompatible with the interests of civilization. If, therefore, any 
religion adopts as its creed the necessity of such an increase, it 
becomes the bounden duty of every friend to humanity to do his 
utmost, either to destroy the creed, or, failing in that, to over- 
tum the religion« If pretensions of this sort are an essential pari 
of Christianity, it behoves us at once to make our choice ; since 
the only Option can be, between abjuring ourfaith, or sacrificing 
our liberty. Fortunately, we are not driven to so hard a strait ; 
and we know that these Claims are as false in theory, as they 
would be pemicious in practice. It is, indeed, certain, that if 
they were put into execution, the clergy, though they might enjoy 
a momentary triumph, would have consummated their own ruin, 
by preparing the way among us for scenes as disastrous as those 
which occurred in France. 

The truth is, that what is most blamed in the great Frencb 
writers, was the natural consequence of the development of their 
age. Never was there a more striking Illustration of the social 
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law already noticed, that, if govemment will allow leligioai 
scepticism to mn its course, it will issue in great thin^^ and 
will hasten the march of civflization ; bat that^ if an atteznpt h 
made to put it down with a ßtrong hand, it may, no doubt, be 
repressed for a time, but eventnally will rise with such force as to 
endanger the foundation of society. In England, we adopted the 
first of these courses ; in France, they ^opted the second. In 
England men were allowed to exercise their own judgment on 
the most sacred subjects ; and, as soon as the dimination of 
their credulity had made them set bounds to the power of the 
clergy, toleration immediately foUowed, and the national proß- 
perity has never been disturbed. In France, the authority of 
the clergy was increased by a superstitious king ; faith usurped 
the place of reason, not a whisper of doubt was allowed to be 
heard, and the spirit of inquiry was stifled, until the countiy feil 
fco the brink of min. If Louis XIV. had not interfered with 
the natural progress, France, like England, would have con- 
tinued to advance. After his death, it was, indeed, too late to 
save the clergy, against whom all the inteUect of the nation was 
soon arrayed. But the force of the storm might still have been 
broken, if the govemment of Louis XV. had conciliated what it 
was impossible to resist ; and, instead of madly attempting to 
restrain opinions by laws, had altered the laws to suit the opin- 
ions. If the rulers of France, instead of exerting themselves to 
ßilence the national literature, had yielded to its suggestions, and 
had receded before the pressure of advancing knowledge, the fa- 
tal collision would have been avoided; because the passions 
which caused the coUision would have been appeased. In such 
case, the church would have fallen somewhat earlier ; bat the 
State itself would have been saved. In such case, France would, 
in all probability, have secured her liberties, without increasing 
her crimes ; and that great country, which, fromher position and 
resources, ought to be the pattem of European civilization, might 
have escaped the ordeal of those terrible atrocities, through which 
she was compelled to pass, and from the effects of which she haß 
not yet recovered. 

It mußt, I tliink, be admitted that, during, at aU events, the 
first half öf the reign of Louis XV., it was possible, by timely 
concessions, still to preserve the political institutions of France 
Eeforms there must have been ; and reforms too of a large and 
ancompromising character. So far, however, as I am able tc 
understand the real history of that period, I make no doubt that, 
if these had been granted in a frank and ungrudging spirit, every 
thing could have been retained necessary for the only two cbjects 
at which govemment ought to aim, namely, the preservation oi 
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Order, and the prevention of crime. But, by the middle of the 
reign of Louis XV., or, at all events, immediately aftei-wards, 
the State of affairs began to alter ; and, in the course of a few 
years, the spirit of France became so democratic, that it was im 
X)0B8ible even to delay a revolution, which, in the preceding gene» 
ration, might have been altogether averted. This remarkable 
change is connected with that other change already noticed; by 
virtue of which, the French intellect began, about the same pe- 
riod, to direct its hostility against the state, rather than, as 
heretofore, against the church. As soon as this, which may be 
called the second epoch of the eighteenth Century, had been 
fairly entered, the movement became irresistible. Event aftei 
event foUowed each other in rapid succession ; each one linked 
to its antecedent, and the whole forming a tendency impossible 
to withstand. It was in vain that the govemment, yielding 
Bome Points of real importance, adopted measures by which the 
church was controlled, the power of the clergy diminished, and 
even the order of the Jesuits suppressed. It was in vain that 
the crown now called to its Councils, for the first time, men im- 
bued with the spirit of reform ; men, like Turgot and Necker, 
whose wise and liberal proposals would, in c£dmer days, have 
tilled the agitation of the populär mind. It was in vain that 
promises were made to equalize the taxes, to redress some of the 
most crying grievances, to repeal some of the most obnoxious 
laws. It was even in vain that the states<-general were summon- 
ed ; and that thus, after the lapse of one hundred and seventy 
years, the people were again admitted to take part in the man- 
agement of their own affairs. All these things were in vain ; be- 
cause the time for treaty had gone by, and the time for battle had 
come. The most hberal concessions that could possibly have 
been devised would have failed to avert that deadly struggle, 
which the coorse of preceding events made Inevitable. For the 
measure of that age was now füll. The upper classes, intoxi- 
cated by the long possession of power, had provoked the crisis ; 
and it was needf ul that they shoüld abide the issue. There was 
no time for mercy ; there was no pause, no compassion, no sym- 
pathy. The only question that remained was, to see whether 
they who had raised the storm could ride the whirlwind ; or, 
whether it was not ratberlikely that they should be the first vio- 
tlms of that firightfül hurricane, in which, for a moment, laws, 
reügion, morals, all perished, the lowest vestiges of humanity 
were effaced, and the civilization of France not only submerged^ 
but, as it thcn appeared, irretrievably ruined. 

To ascertain the successive changes of this, the second epocb 
of the eighteenth Century, is an undertaking fuU of difficulty ; 
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not only on account of the rapidity with which the events oc- 
curred, but also on account of their extreme complication, and 
of the way in which they acted and reacted upon each other. 
The materialB, however, for such an inquiry are very numerous ; 
and, as they consist of evidence supplied by all cLasses and all 
interests, it has appeared to me poBsible to reconstruct the bis- 
toiy of that time, according to the only manner in which history 
deserves to be studied ; that is to eay, according to the order of 
its social and intellectual development. In the concluding chap- 
ter of the present volume, I shall, therefore, attempt to trace 
the antecedents of the French Bevolution during that remark- 
able period, in which the hostiUty of men, slackening in regard 
to the abuses of the chorch, was, for the first time, tumed against 
the abuses of the State. But, before entering into this, which 
may be distinguished as the political epoch of the eighteenth Cen- 
tury, it will be necessary, according to the plan which I have 
sketched, to examine the changes that occurred in the method 
of writing history, and to indicate the way in which those changes 
were affected by the tendencies of the earlier, or, as it may be 
termed, the ecclesiastical epoch. In this manner, we shall the 
more easily understand the activity of that prodigious movement 
which led to the French Bevolution ; because we shall see that 
it not only affected the opinions of men in regard to what was 
passing under their eyes, but that it also biassed their specula- 
tive views in regard to the events of preceding ages ; and thns 
gave rise to that new school of historical literature, the formation 
of which is by no means the least of the many benefits which we 
owe to the great thinkers of the eighteenth centory. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

ITATB OF HISTOBIOAL LITEBATÜBE IN FBANCE FBOM THE END OF THE 81^ 
TEENTH TO THE END OF THE EieHTEENTH OENTUBY. 

It may be easily supposed, that those vast movements in the Id- 

tellect of France, which I have just traced, conld not feil to pro- 

duce a great change in the method of writing history. That 

bold spirit with which men were beginning to estimate the 

transactions of their own time, was sure to influence their opin- 

ions respecting those of a fonner age. In this, as in every branch 

of knowledge, the first innovation consisted in recognizing the 

necessity of doubting what had hitherto been believed ; and this 

feeling, when once established, went on increasing, destroying at 

each Step some of those monstrous absurdities by which, as we 

have seen, even the best histories were disfigured. The germs of 

the reform may be discerned in the fourteenth Century, though 

the reform itself did not begin until late in the sixteenth Century. 

During the seventeenth Century, it advanced somewhat slowly ; 

but in the eighteenth Century it received a sudden accession of 

strength, and, in France, in particular, it was hastened by that 

fearless and inquisitive spirit which characterized the age, and 

which, purging history of innumerable follies, raised its Standard, 

and conferred on it a dignity hitherto unknown, The rise of 

histoiical scepticism, and the extent to which it spread, do indeed 

form such curious features in the annals of the European intel- 

lect, as to make it surprising that no one should have attempted 

to examine a movement to which a great department of modern 

literature owes its most valuable peculiarities. In the present 

chapter, I hope to supply this deficiency so far as France is con- 

cemed ; and I shall endeavour to mark the different steps by 

which the progress was eflfected, in Order that, by knowing the 

circumstances most favourable to the study of history, we may 

with the greater ease inquire into the probability of its ftiture 

jnprovement. 

There is, in reference to this subject, a preliminary consider- 
ation well worthy of notice. This is, that men seem always to 
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have "begun to doubt in mattere of religion, before they ventured 
to do so in mattere of history. It might have been expected 
that tbe reproaches, and, in a superetitious age, the dangere, tc 
which heresy is exposed, would have intimidated inquirera, and 
would have induced them to prefer the safer path of directing 
their scepticism upon questions of literary speculation. Such, 
nowever, is by no means the couree which the human mind hag 
adopted. In an early stage of society, when the clergy had uni- 
versal influence, a belief in the unpardonable criminality of re- 
ligious error is so deeply rooted, that it engrosses the attention 
of all ; it forces every one who thinks, to concentrate upon theol- 
ogy his reflections and his doubts, and it leaves no leisure for 
topics which are conceived to be of inferior importance.* Hence, 
during many centuries, the subtlest intellects of Europe exhausted 
their strength on the rites and dogmas of Christianity; and while 
upon these mattere they often showed the greatest ability, they, 
upon other subjects, and especiaUy upon history, displayed that 
iiifantine credulity, of which I have already given several ex- 
amples. 

But when, in the progress of society, its theological. dement 
begins to decay, the ardour with which religious disputes were 
once conducted becomes sensibly weakened. The most advanced 
intellects are the first to feel the growing indifference, and, theie- 
fore, they are also the first to scrutinize real events with that in- 
quisitive eye which their predecessore had reserved for religious 
speculations. This is a great tuming-point in the history of 
every civilized nation. From this moment theological heresies 
become less frequent,* and literary heresies become more common. 
From this moment, the spirit of inquiry and of doubt fastens it- 
seif upon every department of knowledge, and begins that great 
career of conquest, in which by every succeeding discovery the 

' See Bome very juat remarks in WhevoeWs Philo%, of the Indue, Sciences^ voL ii. 
p, 148. In Necmders HUL of the Chureh, vol. iv. pp. 41, 128, there are two curioui 
Ulnstrations of the universal interest which theological discussions once inspired in 
Surope ; and on the former snbservience of phllosophy to theology, compare Ham- 
ütcrCa DueueauTM on PhiXoeophy^ p. 197. But no one has treated this subject so 
ably as M. Auguste Gomte, iu his great work, Philosophie Positive. The servioe 
which the metaphysicians rendered to the church by their development of - the doe- 
trine of transubstantiation (ßlancoWhite^e Evidence against Catholieisniy pp. 256-268) 
Vb a striking instance of this Subordination of the intellect to ecclesiafitical dogmas. 

' M. Tocqueville says, what I am inclined to think is true, that an increiuing 
spirit of equfdity lessens the disposition to form new religious creeds. Dhtiocraüe m 
AnUrique^ voL iv. pp. 16, Vi, At all events, it is certain that increasing knowledge 
has this effect ; for those great men whose turn of mind would formerly have mad» 
them heretics, are uow content to confine their innovations to other fields of thought. 
If St. Augustin had lived in the seventeenth Century, he would have reformed et 
oreated the physical sciences. If Sir Isaac Newton had lived in the fourth Century 
he would have organized a new sect, and have troubled the church with his oria^i- 
lality. 
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power and dignity of man are increased, while at the same time 
most of his opinions are disturbed, and many of them are de- 
Btroyed : untü, in the march'of this vast but noiselesB revolution, 
the Btream of tradition is, as it were, interrupted, the influence 
of ancient authority is subverted, and the human mind, waxing 
in strength, leams to rely upon its own resources, and to throw off 
incumbrances by which the freedom of its movements had long 
been impaire<J. 

The application of these remarks to the history of France, 
will enable us to explain some interesting phenomena in the lit- 
erature of that country. During the whole of the Middle Ages, 
and I may say, tili the end of the sixteenth Century, France 
though fertile in annalists and chroniclers, had not produced a 
Single historian, because she had not produced a single man who 
presumed to doubt what was generaUy believed. Indeed, until 
the publication of Du Haillan's history of the kings of France, 
no one had even attempted a critical digest of the materials which 
were known to be extant. This work appeared in 1576 ;^ and 
the author, at the conclusion of his labours, could not disguise the 
pride which he feit at having accomplished so great an under- 
taking. In his dedication to the kmg he says, '^I am, sire, the 
first of all the French who have written the history of France, 
and, in a polite language, shown the grandeur and dignity of our 
kings ; for before there was nothing but the old rubbish of chron- 
icles which spoke of them/' He adds in the preface : " Only 
I will say, without presumption and boasting, that I have done a 
thing which had not been done before, or seen by any of oür na- 
tion, and have given to the history of France a dress it never ap- 
peared in before."* Nor were these the idle boasts of an obscure 
man. His work went through numerous editions ; was trans- 
lated into Latin, and was reprinted in foreign countries. He him- 
self was looked upon as one of the glories of the French nation, 
and was rewarded by the favour of the king, who conferred on 
him the office of secretary of finance.^ From his work, we may, 
therefore, gain some notion of what was then the received Stand- 
ard of historical literature ; and with this view, it is natural to 
inquire what the materials were which he chiefly employed. 
About sixty years earlier, an Italian named Paulus Emilius had 
published a gossiping compilation on " the Actions of the 
I'rencf • This book, which is fall of extravagant fahles, was 

• Jiiog. Univ. vol. xix. pp. 815, 316 ; where it is Said, "Touvrage de Du Haillan 
est remarquable, en ce que c*est le premier corps d'histoire de France qui ait paru 
dans notre langue." See also -Docter, üapport 8ur les Frogr^ de VHiatoire^ p. 170 ; 
Aüd DesJUaux^ JSistorütteSj vol. x. p. 185. 

* BayUf article Haiüan^ note L. 

* Mercure FranfoiSy ia Bayle^ article Haillan, note D. 

* De JiebM gestie Franayru appeared about 1616. Biog, ühw, yoL xüi 
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taken by Du Haillan as the basiß of bis famöus history of the 
kings of France ; and from it he nnbesitatingly copies those idle 
ßtories which Emilius loved to relate. This will give us some 
idea of the credulity of a writer, who was reckoned by bis con- 
tenaporaries to be, beyond all oomparison, the greatest histoiiai) 
France had produced. But this is not alL Du Haillan, not 
content with borrowing from bis predecessor every thing that 
was most incredible, gratifies bis passion for the marvelloufl by 
some circumstances of bis own invention. He begins bis bistory 
with a long account of a Council which, he says, was beld by the 
celebrated Pharamond, in Order to determine whetber the French 
ßbould be govemed by a monarchy or by an aristocracy. It is, 
indeed, doubtful if any such person as Pharamond ever existed ; 
and it is certain that if he did exist, all the materials bad long 
perished from which an opinion could be formed respecting bim/ 
But Du Haillan, regardless of these bttle difficulties, gives-us the 
füllest information touching the great chieftain ; and, as if de- 
termined to tax to the utmost the credulity of lus readers, men- 
tions, as members of the Council of Pharamond, two persons, 
Charamond and Quadrek, wbose very names are invented by the 
bistorian.» 

Such was the state of bistorical literature in France early in 
the reign of Henry III. A great change was, bowever, at band. 
The remarkable intellectual progress made by the French towards 
the close of the sixteenth Century, was, as I have shown, preceded 

p. 119. Oompare, respecting the author, Mhiray, Hist. de France^ vol. ii. p. 863, 
with Audigier ^ VOrigine des Fran^oiSj vol. ii. p. 118, who complains of his opinion 
about Clovis, *•*• quoy qu^il fasse profession de relever la gloire des Fran^ois." Even 
the superficial Boulainvilliers (Hist, de F Anden Gouvernement^ vol. ii. p. 166) con- 
temptuously notices ** les rStoriciens post^rieurs, tels que Paul Emile." 

^ Gompare Sismondi^ Biet, des Fra/ngaiSy vol. i. pp. 176, 177, with MofUloeMT^ 
Monarchie Frangaiee^ voL i. pp. 43, 44. Philippe de Comines, tbough superior to 
Sismondi and Montlosier in point of ability, lived in the middle ages, and, therefore, 
had no idea of doubting, but simply says, ** Pharamond fut esleu roy, Tan 420, et 
regna dix ans.** Mem. de ComineSy livre viii. chap. xxvii. toI. iii. p. 282. But De 
Thou, Coming a hundred years after Gomines, evidently suspected that it was not 
all quite right, and, therefore puts it on the authority of others. *^ Pharamond, qu' 
mhn noe hietoriens a port4 le premier la couronne des Frangois." De Thou^ JSitt. 
ühiv, vol X. p. 530. See a singular passage on Pharamond in Mhn. de DupUm» 
Mcmayy vol. ii. p. 405. 

• Sorel {La Mblioth^ue Frangoise, Paris, 1667, p. 878) says of Du Haillan, "On 
lui peut reprocher d^avoir donn^ un commencement fabuleux ä son histoire, qui est 
enti^rement de son invention, ayant fait tenir un conseil entre Pharamond et ses 
plus fidelles conseillers, pour s^auoir si ayant la puissance en main il deuoit reduire 
les Fran^ois au gouuernement aristocratique ou monarchique, et faisant £ure une 
harangue ä chacun d^eux pour soustenir son opinion. On y voit les noms de Ohara- 
mond et de Quadrek, personnages imaginaires." Sorel, who had a glimmering notion 
Shat this was not exactly the way to write history, adds, " G^est une chose fort su^ 
prenante. On est fort peu asseur6 si Pharamond fut Jamals au monde, et quoy qu'oo 
u^ache qu'il y ait est^, c est une terrible hardiesse d^en raconter des choses qni n'oni 
aucun ajpuy." 
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DJ that scepticism which appears to be its necessary precursor 
The Bpirit of doubt, which had begun with religion, was com 
municated to literature. The Impulse was immediately feit in 
every department of knowledge, and now it was that historj first 
emerged from a debasement in which it had for centuries been 
sank. On this subject, a mere Statement of dates may be of 
Service to those persons who, from a dislike to general reasoning, 
would otherwise deny the connexion which I wish to 'establish. 
In 1588 was published the first sceptical book ever written in 
the French langoage.» In 1598, the French govemment, for the 
first time, ventured upon a great public act of religious toleration. 
In 1604, De Thou published that celebrated work, which, is al- 
lowed by all critics to be the first great history composed by a 
Frenchnan,*' And at the very moment when these things were 
passing, another eminent Frenchman, the Qlustrious Sully,^^ was 
coUecting the materials for bis historical work, which, though 
hardly equal to that of De Thou, comes immediately after it in 
ability, in importance, and in reputation. Nor can we fail to 
remark, that both these great historians, who left all their pre- 
decessors immeasurably behind them, were the confidential min- 
isters and intimate fiiends of Henry lY., the first king of France 
whose memory is stained by the imputation of heresy, and the 
first who daä to ohange 4 religio?, not in conseque^ce of any 
theological arguments, but on the broad and notorious ground of 
political expediency.*^ 

But it was not merely over such eminent historians as these, 
that the sceptical spirit displayed its influence. The movement 
was now becoming sufficiently active to leave its marks in the 
writings of far inferior men. There were two particulars in 
which the creduHty of the earlier historians was very striking. 
These consisted in the uncritical manner in which, by blindly 
copying their predecessors, they confiised the dates of difierent 
events ; and in the readiness with which they believed the most 

* ** Die erste Regung des skeptischen Geistes finden wir in den Yersnchen des 
Michael von Montugne. Tennemanny Quch, dtr PhUos. vol. ix. p. 443. 

'* The first volume appeared in 1604. See Le Long^ Bibliotheque Eiatorique de 
la Ftanee^ toI. ii. p. 876 ; and preface to Dt TkoUy HUU Univ. voL i. p. iv. 

" Sismondi has scarcely done justice to Sully ; but the reader will find a fullei 
account of him in Capefigue^ HiaU de la Reformey voL Tili. pp. 101-117 ; and a stiU 
better one in Blanqui^ Hietoire de PJSconomie Politiquet vol. i. pp. 847-861. 

^ Acoordlng to D'Aubignö, the king, on his conversion, said, ** Je ferai yolr i 
tout le monde que je n^ai est6 persuadö par autre thäologie que la nfeessit^ de 
Testat." BmedleyU Reformed Religion in France^ vol. ii. p. 862. That Henry' feit 
thists certain ; and that he expressed it to his friends is probable; but he had a 
difficult game to play with the Catholic church ; and in one of his edicts we find 
^ une grande joye de son retour ä T^lise, dont il attribuoit la cause h la grace du 
Tout-Puissant, et aux priores de ses fidles sujets.* De Tkou^ Bist, Univ. yoL xii 
pp. 106, 106. Compare, at pp. 468, 469, the message he sent to the pope. 
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improbable Statements, npon imperfect evidence, and often npon 
no evidence at all. It is surely a singular proof of that intellec- 
tnal progress whicli I am endeavouring to trace, that, within a 
very few years both these sources of error were removed. Tti 
1597, Serres was appointed historiographer of France ; and, ia 
the same year, he published his history of that country." In 
this work, he insists upon the necessity of careftdly recording the 
date of each event ; and the example, which he first set, has^ 
since his time, been generaUy followed." The importance of 
this change mQ be willingly acknowledged by those who are 
aware of the confiision into which history has been thrown, bj 
the earlier writers having neglected, what now seems, so obvious 
a precaution. Scarcely had this Innovation been established, 
when it was followed, in the same country, by another of stiU 
greater moment. Tlus was the appearance, in 1621, of a his- 
tory of France, by Scipio Dupleix ; in which, for the first time, 
the evidence for historical facts was published with the facts 
themselves.*® It is needless to insist upon the Utility of a step 
which, more than any other, has taught historiam to be indufl- 
trious in coUecting their authorities, and careful in scrutinizing 
them.^* To this may be added, that Dupleix was also the first 
Frenchman who ventured to publish a Bystem of phüosophy in 

^ Mcarehandy JDiciionnaire EiHorimiey yoL ii. pp. 205, 209, La Haye, 1758, 
folio. This curious and leamed work, which is mach less read than it deserves, 
eontains the only good account of Serres I have been able to meet with ; voL ii. pp. 
197-218. 

** ** On ne prenoit presque aucun sohl de marquer les dates des ^v^nemens dans 
les ouvrages historiques. . . . Be Serres reconnut ce d6faut ; et pour y rem^er, il 
rechercha avec beaucoup de soin les dates des ^y^nemens qu*il avoit & employer, 
et les marqua dans son histoire le plus exaetement qu*il lui fut possible. Cet ex- 
emple a M imitÄ depuis par la plikpart de ceux qui Font srnvi ; et c^est 4 lui qu^on est 
redeyable de Tavantage qu'on tire d^une praüque si n^cessaire et si utile.'' Marekand. 
Dict, Historiquey toL ii. p. 206. 

** *' II est le Premier historien qui ait cit6 en marge ses autorit^ ; precaution ab- 
Bolument nöcessaire quand on n'6crit pas Thistoire de son temps, 4 moins qu'on ne 
■'en tienne aux faits connus." (Euorea de Voltaire^ vol. xix. p. 96. And the JBiog 
Univ. Yol. xii. p. 277, says, *' On doit lui faire honneur d'avoir cit4 en marge les 
auteurs dont il s'est servi ; precaution indispensable, que l'on connaissait peu aTanit 
lui, et que les historiens modernes n6gligent trop aujourd'hui." Bassompierre, whc 
had a quarrel with Dupleix, has given some curious details respecting him and kiir 
History ; but they are, of course, not to be relied on. Mem, de BasecfMMerre^ toL 
dL pp. 856, 857. Patin speaks fiEiTOurably of his history of Henry lY. LeUru 
de Patin, voL i. p. 17 : but compare StUly, (Economiee Royalee, voL ix. pp. 121, 
249. 

^ The ancients, as is well known, rarely took this trouble. Jfwre^s Hist, <^ 
3reek LUeratvire, vol. It. pp. 197, 806, 807. But what is much more curious is, 
tibat, even in scientific works, there was an equal looseness ; and Cuvier says, that, 
in the sixteenth Century, *' on se bomait k dire, d'une mani^re g6n6rale, Aristote a 
dit teile chose, sans indiquer ni le passage ni le livre dans lequel la citation se 
trouvait." Cuvier, Eist des Sciences^ part ii. p. 68 ; and at p. 88, ** suivant l'usage de 
son temps, Gressner n'indique pas avec pr6cision les endroits d'oü il a or^ ses cifca 
tions :" see also p. 214. 
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his own language.'' It is trae, that the System itself is intrin- 
ßically of little valne ;*® but, at the time it appeared, it was an 
unprecedented, and, on that account, a profene attempt, to un- 
fold the mysteries of philosophy in the vulgär speech ; and, in 
this point of view, suppKes evidence of the increasing diffusion 
of a spirit bolder and more inquisitive than any formerly known, 
It is not, therefore, snrprising that, almost at the same moment, 
there should be made, in the same comitry, the first systematic 
attempt at historical scepticism. The System of philosophy by 
Dupleix appeared in 1602 ; and iq 1599, La Popelini^re pub- 
lished at Paris what he calls the History of Siatories, in which 
he criticizes historians themselves, and examines their works 
with that sceptical spirit, to which his own age was deeply in- 
debted." This able man was also the author of a Sketch of the 
New History ofthe French; containing a formal refutation of 
that fable, so dear to the eariy historians, according to which the 
monarchy of France was fonnded by Francus, who arrived in 
Gaul after the conclusion of the siege of Troy.^o 

It would be useless to collect all the instances in which this 
advancing spirit of scepticism now began to purge history of its 
falsehöods. I will only mention two or three more of those 
which have occurred in my reading. In 1614, De Bubis pub- 
Ushed at Lyons a work on the European monarchies ; in which 
he not only attacks the long-established belief respecting the 
descent irom Francus, but boldly asserts, that the Franks owe 
their name to their ancient liberties.^* In 1620, Q-omberviUe, 
in a dissertation on history, refutes many of those idle stories 
respecting the antiquity of the French, which had been univer- 
«ally receired until his time.'** And, in 1630, Berthault pub- 

^ " Le Premier ouvrage de philosophie publik dans cette languo." Biog, ühiv, 
voL xii. p, 2*77. 

" So it seemed to me, when I turned over its leaves a few years ago. How- 
erer, Patin sa jf, ** sa philosophie fran^oise u'est pas mauvaise." Lettres de Peitin, 
roh iii. p. 357. On the dialectio powers of Dupleix, see a favourable jud^ment in 
Hmmüt<yyC% IHteuu. on Philo*, p. 119. 

* Biog, Univ. vol. xxxv. p. 402. Sorel (Bibliothkgtte FrangaiM^ p. 166), who 
is eridentlj displeased at the unprecedentea boldness of La FopeHni^re, says, 
**il dit ses sentimens en bref des lustoriens de toutes les nations, et de plusieurs 
laagnes, et particuli^rement des historiens fran^ois, dont il parle arec beaucoup 
d'aaseurance.** 

* **I1 refute Topinion, alors fort accr6dit^e, de Parriv^e dans les Gaules d« 
Fraaeus et de« Trojens." Biog, Univ. yoI. xxxt. p. 402. Gompare Le Long, 
Bil>li9ihique Biitorique de la France, yoL ii. p. 39. ratin says.that De Thou was 
much indebted to him : ** M. de Thou a pris hardiment de la Popelini^re.^' Lettren 
de Paiin, toI. i. p. 222. There is a notice of Popelini^re, in connexion with Richer, 
in Mhn. de Richelieu, toI. t. p. 849. 

*' '^ II refute les fables qu'on avan^oit sur TorigiDe des FranQois, appuy^ sur 
le timoignage du faux B^rose. II dit que leur nom vient de leur ancienne fraa« 
ebise.'* Le Long, Bibliotheqtie Historiqtte, vol. ii. p. 750. 

" Oompare Sorely Bibliotkkqite Fran^se, p. 298, yrith Du Presnoy, Methode pour 
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lislied at Paris the " French Flonis/' in which he completdiy 
upsets the old method ; cdnce he lays it down as a fundamental 
principle, that the origin of the French must only be sought foi 
in those countries where they were found by the Romans.*' 

All these, and ßimilar productions, were, however, entirely 
eclipsed by Mezeray'B History of France; the first volume of 
which was published in 1643^ and the last in 1651.*^ It is, per- 
hapSy hardly fair to his predecessors, to call him the first general 
historian of France;^ but there can be no doubt that his work 
is greatly snperior to any that had yet been seen. The style of 
Mezeray is admirably clear and vigorous, rising, at times, to con- 
siderable eloquence. Besides this, he has two other merits much 
more important. These are, an Indisposition to believe stränge 
things, merely because they have hitherto been believed ; and 
an inclination to take the side of the people, rather than that 
of their rulers.*« Of these principles, the first was too common 
among the ablest Frenchmen of that time to excite much atten- 
tion.^^ But the other principle enabled Mezeray to advance an 
important step before aU his contemporaries. He was the first 
Frenchman who, in a great historical work, threw off that super- 
stitious reverence for royalty which had long troubled the minds 
of hi§ countrymen, and which, indeed, continued to haunt them 
for another Century. As a necessary consequence, he was also 
the first who saw that a history, to be of real vfdue, must be a 
history, not only of kings, but of nations. A steady perception 
of this principle led him to incorporate into his book matteis 
which, before his time, no one cared to study. He communicates 

Studier PHUtoire, yoI. x. p. 4, Paris, 1772. There is an account ol Gomberville in 
Les EUtoriettes de TcUlemani dee JUaux^ yoL tüL pp. 16-19; a singularly curions 
book, which is, for the seventeenth Century, what Brantome is for the sixteenth. 
I ought to have mentioned earlier, the inimitable ridicole with which Babelaia treats 
the habit historians had of tracing the genealogies of theb heroes back to Koab 
(Etwreide Rabeiais^ toL i. pp. 1-8, and toI. iL pp. 10-17 : see also, at voL ▼. pp. 171, 
172, his defence of the antiquity of Ghinon. 

" ** L*aateur croit qu'il ne faut pas la chercher ailleurs qne dans le pats oä ib ont 
4t6 connus des Romains, c*est-4-dire entre FElbe et le Rhin.^ Le Long^ iiblioik^qm 
Mistoriquet voL ii. p. 66. This work of Berthault's was, for many years, a text 
book in the French coUeges. Bioff. üfUv, voL iv. p. 847. 

** The first Tolume in 1648 ; the second in 1646 ; and the last in 1661. Bi^. 
Univ. YoL xxvüi p. 510. 

** *' The French bare now their first general historian, Mezeray.** HaiUuiCe 
Literature o/JSurofe^ toL üi. p. 228 ; and see StepheiCe Zeetwee on the Hisiory ef 
tVance^ 1861, yoL l p. 10. 

** Bayle says, that Meceray is ** de tons les historiensceltii qni &Yori8e le plus les 
peuples contre la oour.** Le L(m§, BiUiathkque Bittorigtie^ Yol. üi. p. IxxxyL 

** Though it did not preYent him from belieYing that sudden tempests, and un- 
asual appearances in the heaYens, were aberrations, due to supernatural interference, 
and, as such, were the prognosticators of polidcal change. Mesteray^ But. deFrance^ 
Fol. i. pp. 202, 228, »38, 241, 817, 792, yoL ü. pp. 486, 678, 1120, yoI iil pp. 81, 
167, 894 ; instmctiYe passages, as proYing that, CYcn in powerful minds, the scientific 
and secular method was stÜl feeble. 
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all the Information he could collect respecting tlie taxes which 
the people had paid ; the sufferings they had undergone frorn 
the griping hands of their govemors; their manners, their com- 
forts, even the State of the towns which they inhabited ; in a 
Word, what affected the interests of the French people, as well 
as what affected the interests of the French monarchy.*» These 
were the subjects which Mezeray preferred to insignificant detaUs 
respecting the pomp of courts and the lives of kings. These 
were the large and comprehensive matters on which he loved to 
dwell, and on which he expatiated ; not, indeed, with so much 
fiilness as we could desire, but stül with a spirit and an accuracy, 
which entitles him to the honour of being the greatest historian 
France produced before the eighteenth Century, 

This was, in many respects, the most important change 
which had yet been effected in the matter of writing history. 
If the plan begun by Mezeray had been completed by his suc- 
cessors, we should possess materials, the absence of which no 
modern researches can possibly compensate. Some thiugs, in- 
deed, we should, in that case, have lost. We should know less 
than we now know of courts and of camps. We should have 
heard less of the peerless beauty of French queens, and of the 
dignified presence of French kings. We might even have miss- 
ed some of the links of that evidence by which the genealogies 
of princes and nobles are ascertained, and the study of which 
delights the curiosity of antiquaries and heralds. But, on the 
other band, we should have been able to examine the state of 
the French people during the latter half of the seventeenth 
Century; while, as things now stand, our knowledge of them, in 
that most important period, is inferior in accuracy and in extent 
to the knowledge we possess of some of the most barbarous 
tribes of the earth.^» If the example of Mezeray had been fol- 
lowed, with such additional resources as the progress of affairs 
would have supplied, we should not only have the means of 
minutely tracing the growth of a great and civüized nation, but 

** What he did on these subjects is most remarkable, considering that some ol 
the best materials were unknown, and in mannscript, and that even De Thou gives 
scarcely any informaüon respecting them ; so that Mezeray had no modeL See, 
among other passages which have Struck me in the first volume, pp. 146-14'7, 204, 
858, 856, 862-866, 630, 581, 581, 812, 946, 1089. Gompare his indignant ezpres- 
uons at Yoi ii. p. 721. 

" Those who have studied the French memoirs of the seventeenth Century, 
know how little can be found in them respecting the condition of the people ; while 
the füllest private correspondence, such as the letters of Sevign^ and De Maintenon, 
are equally unsatisfactory. The greater part of the evidence now extant has been 
collected by M. Monteil, in his valuable work, Histoire des divers Etats ; but who- 
ever will put all this together, must admit, that we are better informed as to the 
oondition of many savage tribes, than we are conceming the lower classes of Franoe 
during the reign of Louis XIY. 

86 
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we should Iiave materials that would suggest or rerify thosa 
original principles, the dißcovery of which constitutes the real 
ose of history. 

Bnt thiß was not to be. Unhappily for the interests of 
knowledge, the march of Prench civilization was, at this periodj 
ßuddenly checked. Soon after the middle of the seventeenth 
Century, that lamentable change took place in France^ which 
gave a new tum to the destinies of the nation. The reaction 
which the spirit of inquiry underwent, and the social and intel- 
lectual circumstances which, by bringing the Fronde to a prema- 
ture close, prepared the way for Louis XIV., have been desciibed 
in a former part of this volume, where I have attempted to in- 
dicate the general effects of the disastrous movement. It now 
remains foi me to point out how this retrogressive tendency 
opposed obstacles to the improvement of historical literature, 
and prevented authors, not only jBx)m relating with honesty wbat 
was passmg around them, but also from understanding events 
which had occurred before their time. 

The most superficial students of French literature must be 
Struck by the dearth of historians during that long period in 
which Louis XIV. held the reins of govemment.^*» To this, the 
personal peculiarities of the king greatly contributed. His edu- 
cation had been shamefuUy neglected ; and as he never had the 
energy to repair its deficiencies, he aU his life remained ignorant 
of many things with which even princes are usually familiär. ^^ 
Of the course of past events he knew literaUy nothing, and he 
took no interest in any history except the history of his own ex- 
ploits. Among a free people, this indifference on the part of 
the sovereign could never have produced injurious results ; in- 
deed, as we have already seen, the absence of royal patronage is, 
in a highly civüized conntry, the most favourable condition of 
literature. But at the accession of Louis XIV., the hberties of 
the French were still too young, and the habits of independent 
thought too recent, to enable them to bear up against that com- 
bination of the crown and the church, which was directed 
against them. The French, becoming every day more servile, 
at length sunk so low, that, by the end of the seventeenth cen- 

** This is neticed in Sismondiy JStst. des Fran^ia^ toI. xxyü. pp. 181, 182 ; also 
in Vülemainy Litterature Fran^aisej vol. ii. pp. 29, 30. Oompare lyAraenaofiy JU» 
flexums 8ur les Historiens FranfoiSy in Memoires de VAcadkmie des fnscripH&HM^ 
Tol. xxTÜi. p. 627, witli BmdainvülierSj Aneien Gouvernement de la Frameey toL L 
p. 174. 

*^ ** Le jeune Louis XIV n'ayait re^u aucune 6ducation intellectueUe«'* Gapc- 
^oru«*« Richelieuy Mazarin et la Fronde^ vol. iL p. 246. On the education of Louif 
XIV., which was as shamefully neglected as that of our George III., see Lettree tn- 
idites de Maintenon^ vol. ii. p. 869 ; DttcloSy Man. Seerete, vol. i. pp. 167, 168 ; Mkiv 
ie Brünne^ vol. i. pp. 891-89S. 
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♦nry, they seemed to have lost even tlie wish of resistance. 
The long, meeting no Opposition, endeavoured to exercise over 
the inteUect of the country an authority equal to that with 
which he conducted its govemment.^^ In all the great questions 
of religion and of politics, the spirit of inqniry was stifled, and 
no man was ailowed to express an opinion unfavourable to the 
existing State of things. As the Mng was willing to endow 
literature, he naturally thought that he had a right to its Ser- 
vices. Authors, who were fed by his hand, were not to raise 
their voicea against his policy. They received his wages, and 
they were bound to do the bidding of him who paid them. 
When Louis assumed the government, Mezeray was still living; 
though I need hardly say that his great work was published be- 
fore this System of protection and patronage came into play. 
The treatment to wluch he, the great historian of France, was 
now subjected, was a specimen of the new arrangement. He 
received from the crown a pension of four thousand francs ; but 
when he, in 1668, pubHshed an abridgment of his History,^^ it 
was intimated to him, that some remarks upon the tendency of 
taxation were likely to cause offence in high quarters. As, how* 
ever, it was soon found that Mezeray was too honest and too 
fearless to retract what he had written, it was determined to 
have recourse to intimidation, and half of his pension was taken 
from him.3^ But as this did not produce a proper effect, another 
Order was issued, which deprived him of the remaining half; 
and thus early, in this bad reign, there was set an example of 
punishing a man for writing with honesty upon a subject in 
which, of all others, honesty is the first essential.^^ 

" On his political maxims, see LemoifUeyy Mablissement de Louis XIV, pp. 82Ö- 
82*7, 407, 408. The eloquent remarks niade by M. Ranke upon an Italian despot- 
ism, are admirably applicable to his whole System : *^ Sonderbare Gestalt mensch- 
lichen Dinge ! Die Kräfte des Landes bringen den Hof hervor, der Mittelpunkt des 
Hofes ist der Fürst, das letzte Product des gesammten Lebens ist zuletzt cUui Selbst- 
gefühl des Fürsten.'* DU Päpste, vol. ü. p. 266. 

"* His Abrig^ Chronologique was published in 1668, in three Yolumes quarto. 
Biog. Univ. toL xxviii. p. 610. Le Loug (Bibliotheque Historique, vol. iii. p. Ixxxy.) 
lays, that it was only ailowed to be published in consequence of a *' privil^ge" which 
Mezeray had formerly obtained. But there seems to have been some difficulty, of 
which these writers are not aware ; for Patin, in a letter dated Paris, 23 December, 
1664, speaks of it as beiiig then in the press : " on imprime ici en grand-in-quarto un 
Abr4g6 de THistoire de France, par M. Mezeray." Lettres de Patin, vol. iii. p. 603 : 
compare p. 666. It long remained an estabUshed school-book : see D'Argenson'i 
fissay, in Mim, de VAeadimie, voL xxviii. p. 636 ; and Works of Sir William 
Temple, vol. üL p. 70. 

^ Banrikre, Essai s/w les Moeurs du Bix^eptveme Siicle, prefixed to Mim, de 
Brienne, vol. i. pp. 129, 180, where reference is made to his original correspond- 
ence with Oolbert. This treatment of Mezeray is noticed, but imperfectly, ii 
Boulainvilliers, Hist, de VAneien Oowoemement, vol. i. p. 196 ; in Lemontey, Etah 
Usstimsnt de Louis, p. 881 ; and In Paltssot^ Mim. pour VHist, de Lit. vol. ii. p. 161. 

* In 1686 was published at Paris what was called an improvad edition of M«z 
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Such condttct as this, showed what historians were to exped 
from the govemment of Louis XIV. Several years later, the 
king took another opportunity of displaying the same spirit 
F6n6lon had been appointed preceptor to the grandson of Louis, 
whose early vices his firmness and judgment did much to re- 
press.^' Bat a single circumstance was thought sufficient to 
outweigh the immense Service which F6n61on thus rendered to 
the royal family, and, if his pupil had come to the throne, wonld 
have rendered prospectively to the whole of France. Hos cele- 
brated romance, TelemachuSy was published in 1699, as it ap- 
pears, without his consent." The king suspected that, under 
the goise of a fiction, F6n6lon intended to reflect on the conduct 
of govemment. It was in vain that the author denied so dan- 
gerous an imputation. The indignation of the king was not 
to be appeased. He banished F6n61on from the court ; and 
would never again admit to his presence a man, whom he sus- 
pected of even insinuating a criticism upon the measures adopted 
by the administration of the country.^' 

If the king could, on mere suspicion, thus treat a great 
writer,who had the rank of an archbishop and the reputation of 
a Saint, it was not Hkely that he would deal more tenderly with 
inferior men. In 1681, the Abb6 Primi, an Italian, then re- 
siding at Paris, was induced to write a history of Louis XIV. 
The king, delighted with the idea of perpetuating his own fame, 
conferred several rewards upon the author; and arrangementa 
were made that the work should be composed in Italian, and 
immediately translated into French. But when the history ap- 
peared, there were found in it some circumstances which it was 
thought ought not to have been disclosed. On this account, 
Louis caused the book to be suppressed, the papers of the author 
to be seized, and the author himself to be thrown into the Bas- 
tille.3» 

eray's Sstory ; that is, an edition from which the honest remarks were exponged, 
See Ze Lonoy Bibliothigue Historiqtke^ voL ii. p. 53, vol. iv. p. 881 ; and Brunei^ 
Manysl da Libraire^ vol. iii. p. 883, Paris, 1843. Hampden, who knew Mftzeray, haa 
recorded an interesting interview he had with him in Paris, when the great historian 
lamented the loss of the liberties of France. See C€Uamy*8 Life qf Hinuel/f toL i. 
pp. 892, 398. 

■• Siamondi, Hisi. des Franpais^ vol. xxvi. pp. 240, 241. 

" ** Par rinfid^litö d'un domestique cbargl de transcrire le manuscrit.'* Butg. 
Univ. voL xiv. p. 289 ; and see Peignot^ Lid. des Livres condamrUs, vol. i. pp. 134, 
185. It was suppressed in France, and appeared in Holland in the same year, 1699. 
Lettres de Sevigne^ vo]L vi. pp. 434, 485 note. 

** '* Louis XIV prit le T614maque pour une personnalit6. . . Comme il (Fön^lon^ 
avait d^plu au roi, ü mourut dans Texil." Lerminier^ Philos. du Droits voL ii. pp. 
219, 220 ; and see Sikle de Lou$8 XlVy chap. xxxii., in CEuvres de Voltaire^ voL xx. 
p. 807. 

** These circumstances are related in a letter from Lord Preston, dated Paria^ 
t2 July, 1682, and printed in Balrymplis Memoirs, pp. 141, 142, apoendiz to toL i 
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Thofle, indeed, were dangerons times for independent men ; 
times when no writer on politics or religion was safe, unless he 
followed the fashion of the day, and defended the opinions of tlie 
court and the chnrch. The king, who had an insatiable thirst 
for what he called glory/° laboured to degrade contemporary 
historians into mere chroniclers of his own achievements. He 
ordered Bacine and Boileau to write an acconnt of his reign; he 
settled a pension npon them, and he promised to supply theni 
with the necessaiy materials.*' But even Bacine and Boileau, 
poets though they were, knew that they wonld faü in satisfying 
his morbid vanity; they, therefore, received the pension, but 
omitted to compose the work for which the pension was con- 
ferred. So notorious was the unwillingness of able men to med- 
dle with history, that it was thought advisable to beat up 
literary recruits from foreign countries. The case of the Abb6 
Primi has just been mentioned ; he was an Italian, and only one 
year later a similar offer was made to an Englishman. In 1683, 
Bumet visited France, and was given to understand that he 
might receive a pension, and that he might even enjoy the hon- 
our of conversing with Louis hims^l^ provided he would write 
a history of the royal affidrs ; such history, it was carefdlly 
added, being on the " aide" of the Prench king." 

Under such circumstances as these, it is no wonder that 
history, so &.r as its great essentials are concemed, should have 
rapidly declined during the power of Louis XIV. It became, 
as some think, more elegant ; but it certainly became more 
feeble. The language in which it was composed was worked 
with great care, the periods neatly arranged, the epithets soft 
and harmonious. Por that was a polite and obsequious age, füll 
of reverence, of duty, and of admiration. In history, as it was 
then written, every king was a hero, and every bishop was a 
Saint. All unpleasant truths were suppressed ; nothing harsh 
or unkind was to be told. These docile and submissive senti* 

The acconnt g^ren bj M. Peignot (Livret eondamnis, yoI. ii. pp. 62, 58) is incom- 
pletei he being evidentlj ignor&nt of the existenoe of Lord Preston'B letter. 

^ An able writer has well called him *^ glorieux plutdt qn^appr^iateur de \a Traie 
gloire." FlaaMfiy SUtoire de la JHplcmaiie JP^anfaiae^ yol. iv. p. 899. 

*' In 1677, Madame de Sevign^ writes from Paris respecting the king : ** Yous 
eavez bien qu*U a donnö deux mille 6cii8 de pension k Racine et k Despr^aux, en 
leur commandant de trayailler k son histoire, dont U aura soin de donner des M^ 
moires.'' Lettree dt SevignS^ toL üi. p. 862. Oompare^o^« de Valine<mrty in (Euvree 
de FonUnelUy roh vi. p. 888 ; and Hughee^e Lettera, edit. 1778, yoI. ii. pp. 74, 76. 

^ Bumet relates this with delightful simplicity : *^ Others more probably thought 
ihat the king, hearing I was a writer of history, had a mind to engage me to write 
on his dde. I was told a pension would be offered me. But I made no Steps 
towards it ; for though I was offered an audience of the king, I excused it, since I 
eould not haye the honour to be presented to that king by the minister of England." 
Bwnue§ Own Time^ yoL ii. p. 886. 
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ments being expressed in an easy and flowing style, gare io hL»* 
tory that aii of refinement, that gentle, unobtrasive gait, Tv^hich 
made it popolar with the classes that it flattered. But even so, 
whüe its form was polished, its life was extinct. All its inde- 
pendence was gone, aU its honesty, all its boldness. The noblest 
and the most difficnlt department of knowledge, the study of 
the movements of the human race, was abandoned to every 
timid and creeping inteUeet that oared to cultivate it. There 
were Bonlainvilliers, and Daniel, and Maimbourg, and Vaiillas, 
and Vertot, and numerous others, who in the reign of liouis 
XIV. were believed to be historians ; but whose histories have 
scarcely any merit, except that of enabling us to appreciate the 
period in which such productions were admired, and the System 
of which they were the representatives. 

To give a complete view of the decline of historical litera 
ture in France, from the time of Mezeray until early in the 
eighteenth Century, would require a summary of every history 
which was written ; for all of them were pervaded by the same 
spirit. But, as this would occupy much too large a space, it 
will probably be thought sufficient if I confine myself to such 
illustrations as will bring the tendency of the age most clearly 
before the reader; and for this purpose, I will notice the worlö 
of two historians I have not yet mentioned ; one of whom was 
celebrated as an antiquary, the other as a theologian. Both 
possessed considerable leaming, and one was a man of undoubted 
genius ; their works are, therefore, worth attention, as Symptoms 
of the State of the French inteUect late in the seventeenth Cen- 
tury. The name of the antiquary was Audigier ; the name of 
the theologian was Bossuet : and from themwe may learn some- 
thing respecting the way in -which, during the reign of Louis 
XIY., it was usual to contemplate the transactions of past 
ages. 

The celebrated work of Audigier, on the Origin of the 
French, was published at Paris in 1676.*^ It would be unjust 
to deny that the author was a man of great and careful readlng. 
But his credulity, his prejudices, his reverence for antiquity, and 
üis dutiftd admiration for every thing established by the church 
and the court, warped his judgment to an extent which, in cur 
time, seems incredible; and, as there are probably few persona 
in England who have read his once famous book, I wiU give an 
outline of its leading views. 

** During many years it enjoyed great reputation ; and there is no history written 
m that period respecting which Le Long gives so many details. See his BibliothigM 
Histori^iue de la France, vol. iL pp. 13, 14. Compare La B^liotJt^tte de Leber^ Tol 
ö. p. 110, Paris, 1839 
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In this great history we are told, that 3464 years after the 
creation of the world, and 590 years before the birth of Christ^ 
was the exact period at wMch Sigovese, nephew to the kin^ of 
the Celts, was first sent into Germany.** Those who accom- 
panied him were necessarily travellers ; and as, in the Q-ennan 
language, wandeln means to go^ we have here the origin of the 
Vandals.*® But the antiquity of the Vandals is far snrpassod 
by that of the French. Jnpiter, Pluto, and Neptune, who are 
sometimes supposed to be gods, were in reahty kings of Gaul.*« 
And, if we look back a little further, it becomes certain that 
GaUus, the founder of Gaul, was no other than Noah himself ; 
for in those days the same man frequently had two names.*' 
As to the subsequent history of the French, it was fully equal 
to the dignity of their origin. Alexander the Great, even in aU 
the pride of his victories, never dared to attack the Scythians, 
who were a colony sent from France." It is from these great 
occupiers of France that there have proceeded aU the gods of 
Europe, aU the fine arts, and all the sciences.** The English 
themselves are merely a colony of the French, as must be evi- 
dent to whoever considers the similarity of the words Angles 
and Anjou ;^" and to this fortunate descent the natives of the 
British Islands are ludebted for such bravery and politeness as 
they still possess.^* Several other points are cleared up by this 
great critic with equal facility. The Salian Franks were so 
caUed from the rapidity of their flight ;" the Bretons were evi- 
dently Saxons ;^' and even the Scotch, about whose independence 
so much has been said, were vassals to the kings of France.^* 
Indeed, it is impossible to exaggerate the dignity of the crown of 

** AtKÜaier, VOrigine des Pranqois^ Paris, 1676, vol. i. p. 6. See also p. 
46, where he congratulates himself on being the first to clear up the history of 
Sigovese. 

** Audigier^ vol. i. p. 7. Other antiquaries have adopted the same preposteroui 
etjmology. See a note in KtmbUs Saxons in England, toI. i. p. 41. 

** ** Or le plus ancien Jupiter, le plus ancien Keptune, et le plus ancien Pluton, 
0Ont ceux de Gaule ; ils la divis^rent les premiers en Oeltique, Aquitaine et Belgique, 
et obtinrent chacun une de ces parties en partage. Jupiter, qu*on fait r^gner au ciel, 

«ut la Oeltique Neptune, qu^on fait r^gner sur les eaux, et sur les mers, eut 

FAquitaine, qui n^est appeU^e de la sorte qu'ä cause de Fabondance de ses eaux, et dt 
ia Situation sur Tocean.'' Audigier^ VOrigine des Frangais^ vol. L pp. 223, 224. 

*'' See his argument, vol. i. pp. 216, 217, beginning, ** le nom de No4, que pop- 
tdrent les Galates, est Gallus ;" and compare voX ii. p. 109, where he expresses sur- 
prise that so little should have been done by previous writers towards establishing 
this obvious origin of the French. 

*^ Attdigier, vol. L pp. 196, 197, 255, 266. 

** " Volk donc les anciennes divinitez d'£urope, originaires de Gaule, aussi biea 
que les beaux arts et leä hautes sciences.*' Aiidigter, voL L p. 284. 

*® Jbid. vol. i. pp. 78, 74. He sums up, *' c^en est assez pour relever FAigou, d 
qui cette gloire appartient l^gitimement.** 

" VoL i. pp. 266, 266. •■ VoL L p. 149. 

" VoL ii. pp. 179, 180. •• VoL iL p. 269. 
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France; it is difficult even to conceive its splendonr. Soin€ 
have snpposed that the emperors are superior to the kings of 
France^ but this is the mifitalce of Ignorant men; for an emperoi 
means a mere military roler, while the title of king includes all 
the functions of supreme power.** To put the question, there- 
fbre, on its real footing, the great king Louis XI Y. is an emperor, 
as have been all his predecessors, the iUustrious rulers of France^ 
for fifteen centories.*^ And it is an undoubted fact, that Anti- 
christ about whom so much anxiety is feit, will never be allowed 
to appear in the world until the French empire has been destroy- 
ed. This, says Audigier, it would be idle to deny; for it is 
asserted by many of the saints, and it is distinctly foreshadowed 
by St. Paul, in his second epistle to the Thessalonians.^^ 

Strange as aU this appears, there was nothing in it to levolt 
the enlightened age of Louis XIY. Indeed, the French, daz- 
ded by the brilliancy of their prince, must have feit great in- 
terest in learning how superior he was to all other potentates, 
and how he had not only been preceded by a long fine of em- 
perors, but was in fact an emperor himself. They must have 
been Struck with awe at the information communicated by Audi- 
gier respecting the arrival of Antichrist, and the connexion be- 
tween that important event and the fate of the French mon- 
archy. They must have listened with pious wonder to the Illus- 
tration of these matters from the writings of the fathers, and 
from the epistle to the Thessalonians. All this they would 
.easQy receive; because to worship the king, and venerate the 
church, were the two cardinal maxims of that age. To obey, 
and to believe, were the fimdamental ideas of a period, in which 
the fine arts did for a time flourish, — ^in which the perception of 
beauty, though too festidious, was undoubtedly keen, — in which 
taste and the Imagination, in its lower departments, were zeal- 
Dusly cultivated, — ^but in which, on the other kand, originality 
and independence of thought were extinguishod, the greatest 
and the largest topics were forbidden to be discussed, the sciences 
were almost deserted, reforms and innovations were hated, new 
opinions were despised, and their authors punished, until at 
length, the exuberance of genius being tamed into sterility, the 
national intellect was reduced to that duU and monotonous level 
which characterizes the last twenty years of the reign of Loms 
XIV. 

»• VoL iL p. 124. ■• Vol. ii. pp. 461-464. 

*^ **A quoy ndus pourrioiui ioindre un autre monument fort authentique, c^est k 
risultat de certains pires, et de certains docteurs de l'^glise, qui tiennent que l'Ante- 
Christ ne viendra point au monde, qu*apr^s la discection, c^est-ä-dire aprte la disap»- 
tion de nostre empire. Leur fondement est dans la seconde 6pistre de saint Pau« 
aux Thessalonicieas.** Audigier vol. ii. p. 462. 
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In no instance can we find a better example of this reac- 
tionary movement, than in the case of Bossuet, bishop of Meaox 
The success, and indeed the mere existence, of bis work on Uni- 
versal History, becomes, from this point of view, highly instructive. 
Considered by itself, the book is a painful exhibition of a great 
genius cramped by a superstitious age. But considered in refer- 
ence to the time in which it appeared, it is invaluable as a symp* 
tom of the French intellect; since it proves, that towards the 
end of the seventeenth Century, one of the most eminent men, 
in one of the first countries of Europe, could wülingly submit to 
a prostration of judgment, and could display a bKnd credulity, 
of which, in our day, even the feeblest minds would be asham- 
ed ; and that this, so far fi:om causing scandal, or bringing a re- 
büke on the head of the author, was received with universal and 
unqualified applause. Bossuet was a great orator, a consum- 
mate dialectician, and an accomplished master of those vague 
sublimities by which most men are easily affected. All these 
qualities he, a few years later, employed in the production of 
what is probably the most formidable work ever directed 
against Protestantism.^^ But when he, leaving these matters, 
entered the vast field of history, he could think of no better way 
of treating his new subject, than by foUowing the arbitrary rules 
peculiar to his own profession.** His work is an audacious at- 
tempt to degrade history to a mere handmaid of theology.«" As 
if, on such matters, doubt were synonymous with crime, he, 
without the slightest hesitation, takes every thing for granted 
which the church had been accustomed to believe. This en- 
ables him to speak with perfect confidence respecting events 
which are lost in the remotest antiquity. He knows the exact 

** This is the opinion of Mr. Hallam respecting Bossuet's History of the Yaria- 
tions of Protestant Churches. Oon$U Hist. voL i. p. 486 : compare Lerminiety Philon. 
du Droits toL ii. p. 86. Attempts have been made by Protestant theologians to 
retort against the Gatholics the arguments of Bossuet, on the ground that religioiui 
variations are a necessary consequence of the honest pursuit of religious truth. See 
3laneo White* 8 Evidence against Catholicismy pp. 109-112; and his Leiters from 
Spain^ hy Doblado, p. 127. With this I fülly agree; but it would be easy to show 
that the argmnent is fatal to all ecclesiastical Systems with strictly defined creeds, and, 
therefore, strikes as heavily against the Protestant churches as against the Oatholic. 
Ueausobre, in his acute and leamed work on Manichaeism, seems to have feit this ; 
and be makes the dangerous admission, ** que si Pargument de M. de Meaux yaut quel- 
que chose contre la Reformation, il a la mdme force contre le Christianisme." Bist, 
de ManichSey voL i. p. .626. On Bossuet as a controversialist, see Stävdliny Geschichte 
der theologisehen Wissenschaften^ vol. iL pp. 48-45 ; and for a contemporary opinioo 
of his great work, see a characteristic passage in Lettres de Sevigniy vol. y. p. 409. 

•• His method is fairly stated by Sismondi, Bist, des FrangaiSy vol. xxv. p. 427. 

^ See, on this attempt of Bossuet*8, some good remarks in StattdUn^ Gesehiehti 
oer theologischen Wissenschaften^ vol. ii. p. 198: ** Kirche und Christenthum sind föi 
diesen Bischoff der Mittelpunct der ganzen Greschichte. Aus diesem Gresichtspunoti 
betrachtet er nicht nur die Patriarchen und Propheten, das Judenthum und die alter 
Weissagungen, sondern auch die Reiche der Wät.*' 
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number of years whicli have elapsed since the moment wher 
Cain murdered bis brother ; wben tbe deluge overwhelmed the 
World ; and wben Abrabam was summoned to bis mission/' 
Tbe dates of tbese, and similar occurrences, be fixes witK a pre- 
cision, wbicb migbt almost make us believe tbat tbey had takeo 
place in bis own time, if not under bis own eyes." It is tme. 
tbat tbe Hebrew books on wbicb be willingly relied, supply no 
evidence of tbe sbgbtest value conceming the cbronology even of 
tbeir own people; wbile tbe Information tbey contain respecting 
otber countries, is notoriously meagre and unsatisfactory/* But 
so narrow were tbe views of Bossuet upon bistory, tbat with all 
tbis be, in bis own opinion, bad no concem. Tbe text of the 
Vnlgate declared, tbat tbese tbings bad bappened at a particu- 
lar time; and a number of boly men, calHng tbemselves the 
Council of tbe cburcb, bad, in tbe middle of tbe sixteenth Cen- 
tury, pronounced the Vulgate to be autbentic, and had taken 
upon tbemselves to place it above all otber versions.«* Thia 
theological opinion was accepted by Bossuet as an historical 
law; and thus tbe decision of a bandful of cardinals and bisbops, 
in a superstitious and uncritical age, is tbe sole authority for 
tbat early cbronology, the precision of wbicb is, to an uninform- 
ed reader, a matter of great admiration.*^ 

In tbe same way, because Bossuet had been taugbt tbat the 
Jews are the chosen people of Grod, he, under tbe title of Uni- 
versal History, almost confines bis attention to them, and treats 
tbis obstinate and ignorant race as if tbey formed the pivot upon 
wbicb tbe afifairs of tbe universe bad been made to tum,®« Hm 

*' Bos9uet^ Diacotara sur VEiatoire ühiveraelle, pp. 10, 11, 16, 17 ; see also, at {k 
90, a curious specimen of hie chronological calculations. 

** He says, that if the ordinarilj received dates of the Pentateuch and the Pro- 
.phets are not tme, then the miracles must fall, and the writings themselves are not 
mspired. JSiat, Univ. p. 860. It would be hard to find, even in the works of Bos- 
suet, a more rash assertion than this. 

** Indeed the Jews have no consecntive cbronology before Solomon. See J9ir»> 
•e»'# Mgypt^ vol. i. pp. vüL xxv. 1*70, 1*78, 185, vol. ü. p. 899. 

** Domg this, as they did every thing eise, on account, aot of reason, but of 
dogma : for, as a leamed writer says, ** PEglise a bien distingu^ oertains livres, eo 
apocryphes et en orthodoxes ; eile s^est prononc^e d^une maniöre formelle sur le choii 
des ouvrages canoniques ; n^anmoins sa critique nV jamais M fond^e sur un examen 
raisonn6, mais seulement sur la question de savoir si tel ou tel 6crit 6tait d'accord 
avec les dogmes qu'elle enseignait." Maury^ Ligendea FieuaeSy p. 224. 

** Theologians have always been remarkable for the exactneas of their knowledge 
on subjects respecting which nothing is known ; but none of them have surpassed 
the leamed Dr. Stukeley. In 1780, this eminent divine writes: " But according to 
the calculations I have made of this matter, I find God Almighty ordered Noah toget 
the creatures into the ark on Sunday the 12th of October, the very day of the ao- 
tumnalequinox that year ; and on this present day, on the Sunday se*nnight f<ri]owiiig 
(the 19th of October), that terrible catastrophe began, the moon being past her third 
^uarter." MchMa Uhutrationa of the Mghteenth Century, vol. ii. p. t92. 

** " Premi^ement, ces empires ont pour la plupart une liaison nöcessüre avec 
'Ufltoire du peuple de Dieu. Dieu s^est servi des Assyriens et des Babvloniens dooi 
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idea of an universal history excludes those nations who were the 
first to reach civilization, and to some of wliom the Hebrews 
owed the scanty knowledge which they subsequently acquired." 
He says little of the Persians, and less of the Egyptians; nor 
does he even mention that far greater people between the Indus 
and the Ganges, whose philosophy formed one of the elementa 
of the school of Alexandria, whose subtle speculations antieipat* 
ed all the efforts of European metaphysics, and whose sublime 
inquiries, conducted in their own exquisite language, date from 
a period when the Jews, stained with every variety of crime, 
were a plundering and vagabond tribe, wandering on the face of 
the earth, raising their band against every man, and every man 
raising bis band against them. 

When he enters the more modern period, he aUows himself 
to be govemed by the same theological prejudices. So con- 
tracted is bis view, that he considers the whole history of the 
church as the history of providential interference; and he takes 
no notice of the manner in which, contrary to the original 
scheme, it has been affected by foreign events.«^ Thus, for ex- 
ample, the most important fact relating to the early changes in 
Chnstianity, is the extent to which its doctrines have been in- 
fluenced by the African formof the Piatonic philosophy." But 
this, Bossuet never mentions ; nor does he even hint that any 
such thing had occurred. It suited bis views to look upon the 
church as a perpetual miracle, and he, therefore, omits the most 
important event in its early history."'» To descend a little 

ehätier ce peuple ; des Perses poor le r6tablir ; d* Alexandre et de ses premiers suc- 
cesseurs pour le prot^ger ; d^Antiochus l'Illustre et de ses successeurs pour l'exercer ; 
des Romains pour soutenir sa libert6 contre les rois de Syrie, qui ne songeaient qu'i 
le detruire." Bosmet^ Eist. Univ. p. 382. Well may M. Lerminier say {Philoa, dt 
Droits vol. ii. p. 87), that Bossuet " a sacrifiö toutes les nations au peuple juif." 

" On the extraordinary and prolonged iguorance of the Jews, even to the time 
of the Apostles, see Mackay's ProgreMofthe IfUtslect^ vol. i. pp. 13 seq. ; a work of 
profound leaming. 

** The original scheme of Christianity, as stated by its Great Author {Matthew 
X. 6, and xv. 24), was merely to convert the Jews ; and if the doctrines of Christ had 
never extended beyond that Ignorant people, they could not have received those 
modifications' which philosophy imposfed upon them. The whole of this subject is 
admiraoiy discussed in Mackay*s Frogress of the Intdleet in Jieligioua Development^ 
vol. ii. pp. 382 seq. ; and on the ** universalism," first clearly announced " by the 
Hellenist Stephen," see p. 484. Neander makes a noticeable attempt to evade the 
difficulty caused by the changes in Christianity from ** various outward causes :** see 
his History ofthe Church, vol. üi. p. 126. 

•• Neandi»r (Hist. of the Church, vol. ii. p. 42) even thinks that Ceiinthus, whose 
views are remarkable as being the point where Gnosticism and Judaism touch each 
other, borrowed his System from Alexandria. But this, though not unlikely, seemi 
»nlj to rest on the authority of Theodoret. On the influence of the Platonism of 
Alexandria, in developing the idea of the Logos, see Neander^ vol. ii. pp. 304, 306- 
»14. Compare SJuirpe^s Eist, of Egypt^ vol. ii. pp. 162 seq. 

^* And having to mention Clemens Alexandrinus, who was more deeply versed ia 
the philosophy of Alexandria than were any of the other fathers, Bossuet merely 
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later: every one acquainted with the progreai of civilizatioo 
will allow, that no small share of it is due to those gleams ol 
light, which, in the midst of surrounding darkness, shot from the 
great centres of Cordova and Bagdad. These, however, were 
the work of Mohammedanism ; and as Bossuet had been taught 
that Mohammedanism is a pestilential heresy, he could not 
bring himself to believe that Christian nations had derived 
any thing firom so corrupt a source. The consequence is, that he 
says nothing of that great religion, the noise of which has filled 
the World ;^^ and having occasion to mention its founder, he 
treats him with scom, as an impudent impostor, whose preten- 
idons it is hardly fitting to notice." The great apostle, who 
diffused among millions of idolaters the subUme verity of one 
God, is spoken of by Bossuet with supreme contempt ; because 
Bossuet, with the true spirit of his profession, could see nothing 
to admire in those whose opinions (üffered from his ownj* But 
when he has occasion to mention some obscure member of that 
class to which he himself belonged^ then it is that he scatters his 
praises with boundless profusion. In his scheme of universal 
history, Mohammed is not worthy to play a part. He is passed 
by ; but the truly great man, the man to whom the human race 
is really indebted, is — Martin, bishop of Tours. He it is, says 
Bossuet, whose unrivalled actions filled the universe with his 
fame, both during his lifedme and after his deathJ^ It is trae, 

tays, p. 98, " ä peu prte dans le mdme temps, le saint prdtre dement Alexandrin 
ddteira les antiquit^ du paganisme pour le confondre.*' 

" About the time that Bossuet wrote, a very leamed writer calculated that tha 
aroa of the countries which professed Mohammedanism, exceeded, by one-fifth, thoes 
where Christianity was believed. See Brerevooo^» Inquiriea tottehing the JHvenitif 
of Languaget and Rtligwn*^ Lond. 1674, pp. 144, 145. The estimate of Southey 
(VindicicB JEeeleaicB Anglieana^ London, 1826, p. 48) is Tery vague; but it is much 
easier to judge of the extent of Mohammedan countries than of the extent of theb 
popuhition« On this latter point we have the most conflicting Statements. In the 
nineteenth Century, there are, according to Sharon Turner {Hist, of England^ toL iiL 
p. 485, edit. 1839), eighty million Mohammedans ; according to Dr. EUiotson {Humum 
Physiology^ p. 1055, edit. 1840), more than a hundred and twenty-two million ; while, 
according to Mr. Wilkin (note in Sir Thomas Browne's Wbrks^ voL ii. p. 87, edit 
18851 there are a hundred and eighty-eight million. 

^ " Le faux prophdte donna ses yictoires pour toute marque de sa mission." 
Betnet, p. 125. 

^' The greatest Mohammedan writers have always expressed laeas regarding the 
Deity more lofty than those possessed by the majority of Christians. The Koran 
oontuns noble passages on the oneness of God ; and for the riews of their ordinarr 
theologians, I may refer to an interesting Mohammedan sermon, in Transactione of thi 
Bombay Society^ vol. i. pp. 146-158. See also, in vol. üi. pp. 898-448, an Essay bj 
Vans Kennedy ; and corapare a remarkable passage, considering the quarter fron 
which it comes, in AtUobiography of the Emperor Jehangwrr, p. 44. Those who 
are so thoughtless as to believe that Mohammed was a hypocrite, had better study 
the admirable remarks of M. Comte (Philoe, Pos. vol. v. pp. 76, 77 X who truly sayi, 
*^ qu^un homme vraiment 8up6rieur ira jamais pu exercer aueune grande action snz 

semblables sans ^tre d^abord lui-mdme intimement convaincu." 

*^ ** Saint Martin fut fait 6v4que de Tours, et remplit tout runiTers du bmit di 
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that not one edncated man in fifty has ever heard ihe name of 
Martin, bishop of Tours. But Martin performed miracles, and 
the church had made him a saint ; his claims, therefore, to the 
attention of historians mnst be far snperior to the Claims of one 
who, like Mohammed, was without these advantages. Thus it 
is that, in the opinion of the only eminent writer on history 
during the power of Louis XIY., the greatest man Asia has evet 
produced, and one of the greatest the world has ever seen, 
is considered in every way inferior to a mean and ignorant 
monk, whose most important achievement was the erection of a 
monastery, and who spent the best part of his life in useless sol- 
itude, trembling before the superstitious fancies of his weak an(f 
ignoble nature/« 

Such was the narrow spirit with which the great fitcts of 
history were contemplated by a writer, who, when he was con- 
fined to his own department, displayed the most towering ge- 
nius. This contracted view was the inevitable consequence OJ 
his attempt to explain the complicated movements of the human 
race by principles which he had generalized from his own inferior 
studies.^* Nor need any one be offended, that, from a scientifiu^ 
point of view, I assign to the pursuits of Bossuet a rank lowei 
than that in which they are sometimes placed. It is certain 
that religious dogmas do, in many cases, influende the affairs of 
men« But it is equally certain, that as civilization advances, 
such influence decreases, and that even when the power of those 
dogmas was at its height, there were many other motives by 
which the actions of mfuikind were also govemed. And since 
the study of history is the study of the aggregate of these mo- 
tives, it is evident that history must be superior to theology ; 
just as the whole is superior to a part. A neglect of this sim- 
ple consideration has, with a few eminent exceptions, led all 

m flunteU et de see mirades, durant sa vie, et aprte sa mort** Boanuiy BUL üfuh. 

p. 111. 

^ The Benedictmes haye written the life of Martin in their Eitt. IM. de la Franee^ 
▼oL L part ii. pp. 418-417, Paris, 1788, 4to. They say that he erected the first mon- 
Astery in Gaul: '* Martin, toujours paflsionnö pour la Bolitude, ^gea un monastdre 
qui fut le premier que l'on eüt encore tu dans les Gaules." p. 414. At p. 416, they 
make the unnecessarr admission, that the saiiit " n*ayoit point 6tudi6 les scienees pro- 
fanes." I may add, that the miracles of Martin are related by Fleury, who evidently 
believes that they were really performed. Fleury^ Etat, EcMdastiq%te^ livre xvi no. 
81, Tol iT. pp. 215-217, Paris, 1768, 12mo. Neander, having the advantage of living 
a hnndred years later than Fleury, is content to say, ** the Generation of his period 
denominated him a worker of miracles." Hitt, of the Chureh^ voL iy. p. 494. There 
b a characteristie anecdote of him, from SulpitiusSeyeru8,in jro<AMm*t.£Sß6^ HieU 
ToL i. p. 128. 

** At pp. 479, 480, Bossuet giyes a sort of summary of his historical pindples ; 
and if they are trae, history is eyidently impossible to be written. On this aeoount, 
though fiolly recognistng the genius of Bossnet, I cannot agree with the remarki 
nade upon him by M. Comte, Philos, Foe, yoL iy. p. 280| yoL yi. pp. 816, 817. 
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ecciesiastical authors into serious errors. It has induced in ihdnc 
a diBposition to disregard the immense variety of externa! events, 
and to suppose that the course of afifairs is regulated by some 
principles which theology alone can detect. This, indeed^iB 
only the result of a general law of the mind, by which ihose 
who have any favourite profession, are apt to exaggerate its ca- 
pacity ; to explain events by its maxims, and, as it were, to re* 
fract through its medium the occurrences of life.'^^ Among 
theologians, however, such prejudices are more dangerons than 
in any other profession, because among them alone are they for- 
tified by that bold assumption of supematural autbority on 
which many of the clergy wülingly rely. 

These professional prejudices, when supported by theological 
dogmas, in a reign like that of Louis XIV.,*^^ are sufficient to 
account for the peculiarities which mark the historical work of 
Bossuet. Besides this, in bis case, the general tendency was 
a^ravated by personal characteristics. His mind was remark- 
able for a haughtiness, which we find constantly breaking out 
into a general contempt for mankindJ* At the same time bis 
amazing eloquence, and the efiects which it never failed to pro- 
duce, seemed to justify the overweening confidence that hu feit 
in his own powers. There is, indeed, in some of bis greatest 
efforts, so much of the fire and majesty of genius, that we are 
reminded of those lofty and buming words with which the pro- 
phets of antiquity thrmed their hearers. Bossuet, thus stand- 
Lg, as he suppos^, on an eminence which raised bim above the 
ordinary weaknesses of men, loved to taunt them with their 
foUies, and to deride every aspiration of their genius. Every 
thing like intellectual boldness seemed to gall his own superior- 
ity/° It was this boundless arrogance with which he was filled, 
which gives to his works some of their most marked peculiar- 
ities. It was this, that made bim strain every nerve to abäse 
and vilify those prodigious resources of the human understand- 

^ And then, u M. Charles Comte well says, thej call thiB prejudice their monl 
■ense, or their mond instinct. GcmUy TraiUde LiffUlation, yoL i. p. 116. 

^* The connection between the opinions of Bossuet and the despotism of Louis 
XrV. is touched on by Montlosier, who, however, has probablj laid too much stresB 
on the influence which the civil law exercised oyer both. MontloHer^ Monarehi» 
Franfoisey toL ü. p. 90. 

^* He belonged to a class of historians, described b j a celebrated writer in a nngle 
sentence : '* dans leurs ^rits Tauteur paraft souyent grand, mais rhumanit^ eit to«- 
jours petite." Toeqttevüley DSmocratUy toL iv. p. 189. 

** Hardly any one acquainted with the writings and the history of BoMo«! wfH 
require evidence of his Singular arrogance. But the reader may consult /SmmmnÜ^ 
Hiat. dB9 Franf. toI. xxtI. p. 247 ; and on his treatment of F^n^lon, which wm Um 
most shameful transaction of bis life, compare Bwmeft Omm 2im«, toL It. p. 884^ 
with Captfigue^t L<m%B XIV^ toL ii. p. 58 ; where there is printed one of the bvit 
tpigrams to which the conduct of Bossuet gaye rise. 
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ing, which are often despised by men who are Ignorant of tnem ; 
but whicb in reality are so great, that no one has yet arisen able 
to Scan them in the whole of their gigantic dimensions. It was 
tMs same contempt for tHe human intellect, that made bim 
deny its capacity to work out for itself the epochs through which 
it has passed ; and, consequently, made him recur to the dogma 
of supematural interference. It was this, again, that, in those 
magnificent orations which are among the greatest wonders of 
modern art, caused him to exhaust the language of eulogy, not 
apon mtellectual eminence, but upon mere mihtary achieve- 
ments, upon great conquerors, those pests and destroyers of men, 
who pass their lives in discovering new ways of slaying their 
enemies, and in devising new means of aggravating the miseries 
of the World. And, to descend still lower, it was this same con- 
tempt for the dearest interests of manMnd, which made him 
look with reverence upon a king, who considered all those inter- 
ests as nothing ; but who had the merit of enslaving the mind 
of France, and of increasing the power of that body of men, 
among whom Bossuet himself was the most distinguished. 

In the absence of sufficient evidence respecting the general 
State of the French at the end of the seventeenth Century, it is 
impossible to ascertain to what extent such notions as these had 
penetrated the populär mind. But, looking at the manüer in 
which govemment had broken the spirit of the country, I should 
be inclined to suppose that the opinions of Bossuet were very 
acceptable to his own generation. This, however, is a question 
rather of curiosity than of importance ; for only a few years later 
there appeared the first Symptoms of that unprecedented move- 
ment, which not merely destroyed the political institutions of 
France, but effected a greater and more permanent revolution 
in every department of the national intellect. At the death of 
Louis XIV., in Hterature, as weU as in politics, in religion, and 
in morals, every thing was ripe for reaction. The materials still 
existing are so ample, that it would be possible to trace with 
oonsidsrable minuteness the steps of this great process ; but it 
will, I think, be more agreeable to the general scheme of thii 
Introduction, if I pass over some of the intermediate links, and 
confine myself to those salient instances in which the spirit of 
the age is most strikingly portrayed. 

There is, indeed, something extraordinary in the change 
which, in France, one generation was able to effect in the 
method of writing history. The best way, perhaps, to form an 
idea of this, wiU be to compare the works of Voltaire with those 
of Bossuet ; because these great authors were probably the most 
ble, and were certainly the most influential, Frenchmen during 
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the period they respectively represented. The first great im- 
provement which we find in Voltaire, as compared with Bos- 
suet, is an increased perception of the dignity of the human in- 
tellect. In addition to the circumstances already noticed, we 
mnst rememher that the reading of Bossuet lay in a directioo 
which prevented him from feeling this. He had not studied 
those branches of knowledge where great things have beeD 
achieved ; bat he was very conversant with the writings of the 
flaints and fatherB, whose speculations are by no means calculated 
to give UB a high opinion of the reBourccB of their own nnder- 
Btanding. ThuB accustomed to contemplate the workings of the 
mind in what is, on the whole, the most puerile literature Eu- 
rope haa ever produced, the contempt which Bossuet feit for 
mankind went on increasing ; until it reached that inordinate 
degree which, in his later works, is painfuUy conspicuoos. But 
Voltaire, who paid no attention to such things as these, passed 
his long life in the constant accumulation of real and available 
knowledge. His mind was essentially modern. Despising un- 
supported authority, andheedless of tiadition, he devoted himself 
to subjects in which the triumph of the human reason is too ap- 
parent to be mistaken« The more Ins knowledge advanced, the 
more he admired those yast powers by which the knowledge had 
been created. Hence his admiration for the intellect of man, so 
&r fi*om diminishing, grew with his growth ; and, just in the 
same proportion, there was strengthened his love of humanity, 
and his dislike to the prejudices which had long obscured its his- 
tory. That this, in the march of his mind, was the course it 
actually foUowed, will be evident to any one who considers the 
different spirit of his works, in reference to the different periods 
of life in which they were produced. 

The first historical work of Voltaire was a life of Charles 
XII., in 1728." At this time his knowledge was still scanty, 
and he was stiU influenced by the servile traditions of the pre- 
ceding generation. It is not, therefore, wonderfiil, that he should 
express the greatest respect for Charles, who, among the ad- 
mirers of military fame, will always preserve a certain reputa- 
tion ; thoHgh his only merits are, that he ravaged many coun- 
tries and küled many men. But we find little sympathy with 
his unfortimate subjects, the accumulations of whose industiy 
supported the royal armies ;** nor is there much pity for those 

" He sajB that he wrote it m 1728. (Etmresde Voltaire^ vol. zxü, p. 5 ; bat, ao- 
oordmg to IL Lepan {VU de Voltairey p. 882), "il panit en 1781.*' Both State- 
ments may be accurate, as Voltaire frequently kept his works for some time is 
mannscript. 

" Sir A. Alison, who certainly cannot be accused of want of tespect for militan 
oonquerors, says of Sweden, ** the attempt which Charles XII. made to engage bei 
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nations who were oppressed by this great robber in tbe inuDense 

line of bis conquests from Sweden to Turkey. Indeed, tbe ad- 

miration of Voltaire for Cbarles is unbounded. He calls bim 

tbe most extraordinary man tbe world bad ever seen ;^^ be de- 

clares bim to be a prince fall of bonour ;" and wbile be scaroely 

blames bis infamous murder of Patkul,'* be relates witb evident 

emotion bow tbe royal lunatic, at tbe bead of forty servants, re- 

ßisted an entire army.'* In tbe same way, be says, tbai 

after tbe battle of Narva, all tbe attempts of Cbarles were 

unable to prevent medals from being Struck at Stockbolm in 

celebration of tbat event f^ altbougb Voltaire well knew tbat a 

man of sucb extravagant vanity must bave been pleased by so 

dnrable a bomage, and altbougb it is quite certain tbat ii be bad 

not been pleased, tbe medals would never bave been Struck : for 

wbo would venture, witbout an object, to offend, in bis own cap- 

ital, one of tbe most arbitrary and revengeful of princes ? 

So far, it migbt appear, tbat little bad been gained in tbe 
metbod of writing bistory.®' But, even tbus early, we find one 

in long and arduous wars, so completely drained the resources of the country, that 
they did not recover the loss for half a Century." Bist of Europe^ vol. x. p. 604. 
See also, on the effects produced by the conscriptions of Charles XII., La%ng*% 
Sweden, p. 69 ; Koch, TableoM des lUoolutums, vol. ii. p. 68 ; and above all, a curioos 
passage in Duclos, Mhn. SecretSy voL i. p. 448. Several of the soldiers of Charlei 
XIL, who were taken prisoners, were sent into Siberia, where Beil feil in with them 
early m the eighteenth Century. BelVs Traveh in Asia, edit. Edinb. 1788, vol. i pp. 
223, 224. 

" " Charles XII, Thomme le plus extraordinaire peut-6tre qui ait jamais 6t6 sur 
la terre, qui a r^uni en lui toutes les grandes qualites de ses aYeux, et qui n'a eu 
d'autre döfaut ni d'autre malheur que de les avoir toutes outr6es. Hist, de CharU% 
Xn^ livre i., in (Euvrea de Voltaire, voL xxii. p. 80. 

•• " Plein d'honneur." IHd, in (Euvres, vol. xxii. p. 63. 

• Which Burke, not without Justice, compares to the murder of Monaldeschi by 
Christina. Burke^g Worka, vol. i. p. 412. See some remarks on the murder of 
Patkul, in Vattel, Droit des Gens, vol. i. p. 230 ; and an account of it, from Swedish 
authorities, in Somers Tracts, vol. xüi. pp. 879-881. For Voltaire*s version, see his 
(Euvresj vol. xxii pp. 136, 137 ; which may be contrasted with Crichton ana 
Wluxton^s JERstory of Scandinavia, Edinb. 1838, vol. ii. p. 127. 

*• (Emresde Voltaire, vol. xxii. pp. 260-260. It may interest some persona to 
hear, that the litter in which this madman " was börne from the battle of Pultava" 
tfl still preserved at Moscow. KoKPs Rusna, p. 220. It was also seen by M. Custin«. 
Ouetine^s JRussie, vol. iii. p. 268. 

" "Sa modestie ne put empÄcher qu'on ne frappät ä Stockholm plusieurs mdd- 
ailles pour perp6tuer la memoire de ces 6v6nements." Charles XII, livre ii. in 
(Emres, vol. xxii. p. 70. 

•• Even some of its geographica! details are said to be inaccurate. Compare 
TüUmain, Lüterature au XVIJI' Siecle, vol. ü. p. 33, with KohPs Bussta, p. 60Ö, 
However, as M. Villemain says, this must always be the case, when writers, who 
only know a country from maps, attempt to enter into details respecting military 
geography. In regard to style, it cannot be too highly praised ; and a well-known 
critic, Lacretelle, calls it " le modele le plus accompli de narration qui existe dana 
ootre langue.** Lacretelle, Dix-huitihne Sikle, vol. ii. p. 42. In 184S it was still 
nsed as a text-book in the French royal Colleges. See Beport on BducatUm in 
Franee, in Journal of Stat. 8oc, voL vi. p. 808. Further mfbrmation respecting 
87 
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Fast improvement. In Voltaire's life of Charles XII., faultj ai 
it is, there are none of those assumptions of supernatural intei' 
ference in wLicli Bossuet delighted, and which were natural to 
the reign of Louis XIV. The absence of this marks the first 
great stage in the French school of history in the eighteenth 
Century ; and we find the same peculiarity in all the subsequent 
historians, none of whom recurred to a method, whicli, though 
suitable for the purposes of theologians, is iatal to all independ- 
ent inquiries, since it not only prescribes the course the inquirer 
is bound to take, but actually sets up a limit beyond which he is 
forbidden to proeeed. 

That Voltaire should have infiinged upon this ancient method 
only thirteen years after the death of Louis XIV., and that he 
should have done this in a populär work, abounding with sach 
dangerous adventures as are always found to tempt the mind to 
an opposite course, is a step of no common merit, and becomes 
still more worthy of remark, if taken in connexion with another 
fact of considerable interest. This is, that the life of Charles 
XII. represents the first epoch, not only in the eighteenth Cen- 
tury, but also in the inteUect of Voltaire himself.««' After it 
was published, this great man tumed a while from history, and 
directed bis attention to some of the neblest subjects : to math- 
ematics, to physics, to jurisprudence, to the discoveries of New- 
ton, and to the speculations of Locke, In these things he per- 
ceived those capabilities of the human mind, which his own 
country had formerly witnessed, but of which, during the au- 
thority of Louis XIV. the memory had been almost lost. Then 
it was that, with extended knowledge and sharpened intellect, 
he retumed to the great field of history.*® The manner in which 
he now treated his old subject, showed the change that had come 
over him. In 17ö2, appeared his celebrated work on Louia 

this work may be found in Langchamp et Wagnüre^ Mkm, swr Voltaire^ toL i. p. 
494 ; and in Mkn, de GenlUy yoI. viii. p. 224, vol. x. p. 804. 

" It is evident, from Yoltaire's correspondence, that he aflerwards became som*' 
what ashamed of the praises be had bestowed on Charles XII. In 1735, he writei 
to De Formont, ** si Charles XII n*avait pas 4te excessivement grand, malheoreoi, 
et fou, je me serais bien donn^ de garde de parier de lui.*' (Euvres de Voltaire, voL 
Ivi. p. 462. In 1768, advancing still further, he says of Charles, ^' voilä, monaieur, 
ce que les hommes de tons les temps et de tous les pays appellent un h^ros ; man 
e'est le vulgaire de tous les temps et de tous les pays qui donne ce nom ä la soif du 
camage.** Ibid, voL Ix. p. 411. In 1769, he writes, that he was then engaged on th« 
history of Peter the Great : ** mais je doute que cela soit aussi amüsant que la vie de 
Charles XII ; car ce Pierre n^^tait qu'un sage extraordinaire, et Charles un fou ex- 
traordinaire, qui se battait, comme Don Quichotte, contre des moulins k vent." voL 
1x1. p. 28 ; See also p. 860. These passages prove the constant progress Yoltaiit 
was making in his conception of what history ought to be, and what its uaes were. 

** In 1741, he mentions bis increasmg love of history. Correep, in (Euvre§ dt Vcl 
'4ur§^ YoL 11. p. 96. 
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XIV.,*' the very title of whicli is suggestive of the process 
through which his mind had passed. His former history was an 
account of a king ; this is an account of an age. To the pro* 
duction of his youth he gave the title of a History of Charles 
XIL ; this he caUed the Age of Lotiis XIV. Before, he had 
detailed the peculiarities of a prince ; now, he considered the 
raovements of a people. Indeed, in the introduction to the work 
he announces his intention to describe, " not the actions of a Sin- 
gle man, but the character of men/'*^ Nor, in this point of view, 
18 the execution inferior to the design. While he is contented 
with giving a summary of military achievements, on which Bos- 
ßuet hang with delight, he enters at great length into those really 
important matters which, before his time, found no place in the 
history of France. He has one chapter on commerce and in- 
ternal govemment ;*^ another chapter on finances ;®^ another on 
the history of science )^^ and three chapters on the progress of 
the fine arts.** And though Voltaire did not attach much value 
to theological disputes, stiU he knew that they have often played 
a great part in the aflFairs of men ; he, therefore, gives several 
distinct chapters to a relation of ecclesiastical matters during the 
reign of Louis. '^ It is hardly necessary to observe the immense 
Buperiority which a scheme like this possessed, not only over the 
narrow views of Bossuet, but even over his own earlier history. 
Still it cannot be denied, that we find in it prejudices from which 
it was difficult for a Frenchman, educated in the reign of Louis 
XIV., to be entirely free. Not only does Voltaire dwell at need- 
less length upon those amusements and debaucheries of Louis, 
with which history can have little concem, but he displays an 
evident disposition to &vour the king himself, and to protect his 
name from the infamy with which it ought to be covered.*® 

*' Lord Brougham, in his life of Voltaire, says that it appeared in 1751. Live» of 
Men öf LstterSy voL i. p. 106. But 1762 is the dato given in Biog. Univ. xlix. 478 ; 
in QuiraTdy France Lit. voL x. p. 855 ; and in Lepan^ Vie de VoitairCy p. 882. 

** *' On veut essayer de peindre ä la post^rit^, non les actions d^un seul homme, 
mais Tesprit des hommes dans le siöcle le plus ^lair6 qui fiit Jamals." Siede de Lowm 
JT/F, in CEvwres de Voltaire^ voL xix. p. 218. And in his correspondence respecting 
Mt work on Louis XIV., he carefully makes the same distinction. See vol. IvL pp. 
458. 48& 48»j 600, vol. Ivii. pp. 887, 842-844, voL üx. p. 108. 

*' Ghap. xxix., in (Evwree de Voltaire^ vol. xx. pp. 284-267. 

** Chap. XXX., in (EuvreSy toI. xx. pp. 267-291. This chapter is praised in Sin 
elair'e Eist, of the Pvblie Revenue^ vol. üi. appendix, p. 77 ; an indififerent work, but 
the best we have on the important subject to which it refers. 

** Ghap. xxxi., in (Euvree^ vol. xx. pp. 291-299 ; necessarily a very short chapter, 
beeause of the paucity of materials. 

** Ghapters xxxii. to xxxiv., in (Ewiree^ voL xx. pp. 299-888. 

^ (Evnree^ voL xx. pp. 888-464. 

** This disposition to favour Louis XIV. is noticed by Gondorcet, who says it 
was the only early prejudice which Voltaire was unable to shake off: "c^est le seu. 
pr^jug^ de sa jeunesse qu'il ait oonserrA.** Oondoreetf VU de Voltaire^ in (Euvree d^ 
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Bat the next work of Voltaire sliowed that this was a \m 
personal feeling, and did not affect bis general views astotlifi 
part which the acte of princes ought to occupy in history. Eom 
years after the appearance of the Age of Louis XIV., he pnl> 
lished his important treatise on the MorcUa, Manners, and Clm 
ctcter of Noitiona.*^ This is not only one of the greatest bool 
which appeared during the eighteenth Century, but it still n 
mains the best on the subject to which it refers. The m 
reading it displays is immense ;^°° what, however, is &r mc 
admirable, is the skill with which the author connects thei 
rious facts, and makes them illustrate each other, sometimes 
a Single remark, sometimes only by the order and position 
which they are placed. Indeed, considered solely as a worl 
art, it would be difficult to praise it too highly ; while, s 
Symptom of the times, it is important to observe, that it 
tains no traces of that adulation of royalty which charactei 
Voltaire in the period of his youth, and which is found in al 
best writers during the power of Louis XIV. In the whc 
this long and important work, the great historian taJ^es 
notice of the intrigues of courts, or of the changes of mini 
or of the fate of fings ; but he endeavours to discover an 
velop the different epochs through which Man has sncces 
passed. " I wish," he says, " to write a history, not of 
but of Society ; and to ascertain how men lived in the int€ 
their &milies, and what were the arts which they conunon] 
tivated.""* For, he adds, " my object is the history of t 

Vcltairty toL i. p. 286. See also, on this defect, Orimm et Diderot^ Oan 
roL iL p. 182 ; LemorUey^ Mabliaaement Monarchique, pp. 461, 462 ; ÄfSm, 
$otj Yol. ii. pp. 88, 89. It is interesting to observe, that Yoltaire's earUer 
were still more favourable to Louis XIV. than those which he afterw&rds i 
In bis history. See a letter which he wrote in 1740 to Lord Harvey, p 
(Ewore* de Voltaire, vol. Ivüi. pp. 57-68. 

** Mr. Burton, in his interesting work, Life and Correepondence of S^m 
p. 129, says it was *'first published in 1766 ;" and the same date is given b 
{J^ance Idtterairey vol. z. p. 869), who is a very accurate bibliogr&plieT 
Gondorcet (^Vie de Voltaire, p. 199) and Lord Brougham {Men of X^ettert 
98) are probably in error in assigning it to 1767. In regard to its title, 1 
' Moeurs ' as * morals and manners ;' for M. Tocqueville uses *' moeui^s * a« 
to the Latin word *• mores.' Tocqueville, Dimocratie en Amerique^ vol. iii. 

'** Superficial writers are so much in the habit of calling Voltaire 
that it may be well to observe, that his accuracy has.been praised, not; < 
own countrymen, but by several English authors of admitted leaming. 
remarkable instances of this, from men whom no one will accuse of le&nl 
bis other opinions, see notee to Charles F., in üobertson^s Warlcs^ p]p 
BarrinfftiM^s Observations on the Statutes, p. 293 ; and WartotCs JER^t. 
Poetry, yol. i. p. xvi. Even Sir W. Jones, in his preface to the XAfe <yf X 
says, that Voltaire is *' the best historian " the French have procLu.ce<3.., 
Bit William Jones, voL y. p. 642 ; and compare the preface to tds J^ct 
wfiar, in Works, voL ii. p. 123. 

*•* ** Je Yctidrais d6couvrir quelle 6tait alors la soci^tS des homines, i 
nraXi dans Tint^rieur des fiunilles, quels arts 6taient cultivds, plutöt qi: i 
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IL'f man mind, and not a mere detail of petty facts ; nor am I con- 
-V cemed with the history of great lords, who made war upon 
IT French kings ; but 1 want to know what were the steps by 
r which men passed from barbarism to civiHzatioa''^»» 
ei It was in this way, that Voltaire taught historians to concen- 

^ .r^ träte their attention on matters of real importance, and to neg- 
V,-; . lect those idle details with which history had formerly been filled. 
[:^K ' But what proves this to be a movement arisiQg as much from the 
[s^:. spirit of the age as fix>m the individual author, is, that we find 
Q^ precisely the same tendency in the works of Montesquieu and 
^^ ^ Turgot, who were certainly tiie two most eminent of the contem- 
\ .j. poraries of Voltaire ; and both of whom followed a method simi- 
,5 lar to hiB, in 80 far as, omitting descriptiona of Irings, courts, and 
;yr battles^ theyconfined themselves to points which illustrate the 
'1"' ',jj character of mankind, and the general march of civilization. 
^./^ And such was the popularity of this change in the old routiae, 
M'^üi *^** ^^ influence was feit by other historians of inferior, but stül 
^^ ^ of considerable, abüity. In 1755, Mallet*"^ published his intern 
^ esting, and, at the time it was written, most valuable work, on 
toriaa ^j^^ Ingtory of Denmark ;*•* in which he professes himself a pupil 
^,[^ of the new school. "For why,'' he says, "should history be 
^ ^'^ only a recital of battles, sieges, intrigues, and negotiations ? 
^ ^ . And why should it contain merely a heap of petty fiwjts and 
'^^[^' , . dates, rather than a great picture of the opinions, customs, and 
}diD^ even inclinations of a people ?''»''« Thus too, in 1765, Mably 
beycoc^ published the first part of his celebrated work on the history of 
)]i0r France ;*"• in the preface to which, he complains that historians 

^ J)M tant de malheurs et tant de combats, funestes objets de rhistoire, et lieuz communs 
451,45''' de la mtehancetö hunuune." JSasai tur lea Maeur*^ chap. Izxxi., in (Euvres, yoL xyL 
,-oltire'J«^p. 881. 

be t^ '*' '* L'objet ötait rhistoire de resprit humain, et non pas le detail des £ELit§ 
Vgrd ^ pre»que toujours d^figur^s ; il ne s*agis8ait pas de rechercher, par exemple, de quelle 
famiUe 4tait le seigneur de Pulset, ou le seigneur de Monühfiri, qui firent la guerre 
j^ofi ä des rois de France ; mais de voir par quels degr6s on est parvenu de la rusticitö 
'^^gij^ barbare de ces temps i la politesse du notre." Supplement to Mtai wr le» Moeur»^ 
^ ^0^ in (Emretj yoL xvüi. p. 486. Gompare FragmenU wr VHUtoirt^ toL xxtü. p. 214, 
[w^^j/li?with two letters in toL Ix. pp. 168, 164, vol. Ixv. p. 870. 

1 to'if'^ ^ Hallet, though bom in Geneva, was a Frenchman in the habits of his mind; 
! '00^'^ wrote in French, and is claased among French historians in the report presented 
^^. vi^ito Napoleon by the Institute. DaeUr^ Bapport aur les Progrh de PEUtaire^ p. 178. 
^^y\0 ^ Göthe, in his Autobiography, mentions his obligations to this work, which, I 
^^'^"^l^gjsnspect, exercised considerable influence over the earl j tssociations of his mind: 
^ ^aW^'**^^ hatte die Fabeln der Edda schon längst aus der Vorrede zu MaUet's Dämschei 
st of^Geschichte kennen gelernt, und mich derselben sogleich bemächtigt ; sie gehörtec 
^"^^ufnnter diejenigen Mährchen, die ich, von einer Gesellschaft aufgefordert, am Hebstec 
^'' "^,j liersEählte." WeJirheit u. Dichtung, in Ooethe^e Werke, vol. iL part ü. p. 169. Percy, 
^o'^r-^^'la very &ir judge, thought highly of Mallet's history, part of which, indeed, he trans- 
tbe ^ Jlated. See a letter from him, in NiehMe lUuttratwne of the Mghteenth OerUum 
haveP^^toLvü. p.719. 
face to ö» 1» jffUlefe Northern Antiquitiee, edit Blaokell, 1847, p. 78. 

^' '** The first two volumes were published in 1766 ; the other two in 1790. Bioa, 
^^^^Tl$ /. voL xxvl pp. 9, 12. 
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^' haye neglected the origin of laws and custonis^ in. fav 
Sieges and battles/'*" In the same spirit, Velljr axLd Vi 
in their volmninouB history of France, express regret tliat 
rians should usually relate what happens to the soTrereij 
preference to what happens to the people, and should omi 
manners and characteristics of a nation, in order to stndj 
acts of a Single man.^^^ Duclos, again, announces tlxat hi£ 
tory is not of war, nor of politics, but of men and mannei 
while, Strange to say, even the courtly H^nault declares tha 
object was to describe laws and manners, which he calls the 
of history, or rather history itself."' 

Thus it was, that historians began to shift, as it were, 
scene of their labours, and to study subjects connected with Ü 
populär interests, on which the great writers under liouis X 
disdained to waste a thought. I need hardly observe, how agr 
able such views were to the general spirit of the eighteenth a 
tury, and how well they harmonized with the temper of mi 
who were striving to lay aside their former prejudices, and despi 
what had once been universally admired. AU this was butpa 
of that vast movement, which prepared the way for the KevoJi 
tion, by unsettling ancient opinions, by encouraging a certai 
mobility and restlessness of mind, and, above all, by the disrespec 
it showed for those powerful individuals, hitherto regarded a 
gods rather than as men, but who now, for the first time, weit 
neglected by the greatest and most populär historians, wk 
passed over even their prominent actions, in order to dwell upon 
the welfare of nations, and the interests of the people at laige. 

To retum, however, to what was actually effected by Voltaire, 
there is no doubt that, in his case, this tendency of the time wa« 
strengthened by a natural comprehensiveness of mind, which 
predisposed him to large views, and made him dissatisfied witli 
that narrow ränge to which history had been hitherto confined."' 

^ Mably^ Obferv, mr VHitt. de France^ vol. i. p. ii. ; and compare toL iii. p. 289. 
but this latter passage was written several jears later. 

^ '* Bom^a ä nous apprendre les victoires ou les d6faites du sourerain, ils n« 
BOus disent rien ou presque rien des peuples qu*il a rendus heureux ou malheureu. 
On ne trouve dans leurs ^rits que longues descriptions de si^ges et de bataillei ; 
nulle nention des moeurs et de Fesprit de la nation. Elle y est presque toujooif 
sacrifi^ ä un seul homme.'^ Matoire de France par Velly^ Paris, 1770, 4to, toL i 
p. 6 ; and see, to the same effect, the OontinuaHon by Villarety yol. t. p. tl 

'** '* Si Thistoire que j^6cris, n^est ni militaire, nl politique, ni 6conomique, dn 
moins dans le seus que je con9ois pour ces diff<§rentes parties, on me demanden 
quelle est dono celle que je me propose d^^rire. C^est Thistoire des hommei et d« 
moaurs." DuehSy Lome XIV et Louie XV, vol. i. p. zxr. 

'* '* Je voulois connoitre nos loix, nos moeurs, et tout ce qui est Time dt I'b» 
toire, ou plut6t l'histoire möme.'* HSnault, Nauvel AbrSgSekroMdogiquedePSuiem 
it France^ edit. Paris, 1776, vol. i. p. i. 

*" In 1763, he writet to D^Argental: '* il 7 a environ douze batailles dontjf n'al 
point parl6, Dieu merci, parceque j*6cris Thistoire de l'esprit humain, et non one ^ 
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Wliatever may be thought of the other qualities of Voltaire, i1 
xnnst be allowed that, in bis intellect, every thing was on a great 
flcale."* Always prepared for thought, and always ready to gen- 
eralize, he was averse to the study of individual actions, n^ess 
they conld be made available for the establisbment of somo 
broad and permanent principle. Hence bis babit of looking at 
history witb a view to tbe stages tbrougb wbicb tbe countiy 
had passed, ratber iban witb a view to tbe cbaracter of tbe men 
by whom tbe country bad been govemed. Tbe same tendency 
appears in bis ligbter works ; and it bas been well observed,"^ 
that, even in bis dramas, be endeavours to portray, not so mucb 
tbe passions of individoals, as tbe spirit of epocbs. In Mahomet, 
bis subject is a great religion ; in ÄMre, tbe conquest of Amer- 
ica ; in BrtUvSj tbe formation of tbe Boman power ; in tbe JDeath 
of C<B8ar^ tbe rise of tbe empire upon tbe ruins of tbat powei. ^ ^* 
By this determination to look upon tbe course of events as a 
great and connected wbole, Voltaire was led to several results, 
wbicb bave been complacently adopted by many autbors, wbo, 
even wbile using tbem, revüe bim from wbom tbey were taken. 
He was tbe j&rst bistorian wbo, rejecting tbe ordinary metbod of 
investigation, endeavoured, by large general views, to explain 
tbe origiQ of feudality ; and, by indicating some of tbe causes of 
its declinein tbe fourteentb Century,"« be laid tbe foundation for 
a pbilosopbic estimate of tbat important institution."* He was 
tbe autbor of a profound remark, afterwards adopted by Con- 

lette.** (Euvru de Vbltairej toI. Ixiü. p. 51. See also his letter to Tabareau {Lettret 
' ifUdites de Voltaire^ vol. ii. p. 685) : ** Fersonne ne lit les d^tails des combats et dei 
n6ges ; rien n'est plus exmuyeuz que la droite et la gauche, les bastions et la con- 
trescarpe." 

'^ M. Lamartine characterizes him as ** ce g^nie non pas le plus haut, mais 1« 
plus Taste de la France.** Bist, des Oirondine, vol. t p. 180. 

'" Biog, Univ. yol. xHx. p. 498. Eis Orphelin de la Chine is taken from Chines« 
■OTirces : see DoMe China, toL ii. p. 258. 

"* The surprising versatility of Yoltaire's mind is shown by the fact, unparalleled 
hl literature, that he was equaUy great as a dramatic writer and as anhistorian. Mr. 
Forster, in his admirable lAfe of Ooldemith^ 1854, says (voL i. p. 119), ** Gray*s high 
opinion of Yoltaire's tragedies is shared by one of our greatest authorities on such 
a matter now living, Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, whom I have often heard maintdn 
ihe marked superiority of Voltaire over all his countrymen in the knowledge of 
dramatic art, and the power of producing theatrical efTects." Gompare Correepon^ 
enee of Gray and Maeon, edit. Mitford, 1856jjp. 44. 

^ Eseai tur lesMceurSy chap. Ixxxy. in (Euivree, vol. zvi. p. 412, and elsewhere. 

"' During the eighteenth Century, and, I may say, until the publication in 181S 
of Hallam's Middle Ages, there was in the English language no comprehensive luv 
count of the feudal System ; unless, perhaps, we except that given by Bobertson. 
wbo in this, as in many other matters of history, was a pupU of Voltaire. Not 
onlj Dalrjmple, and writers of his kind, but even Blackstone, took so narrow a view 
of this great Institution, that they were unable to connect it with the general State 
of flodety to wMch it belonged. Some of our historians grarely traced it back tc 
Moses, inwhose laws they found the origin of allodial lands. See a charming passage 
in Berry't EiHcry of the Orkney Islande, p. 219. On the spirit of feudality, there 
4re Bome remarks worth reading in Comtess Philoe, Foeit, voL t. pp. 898-418. 
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Btant^ to the effect^ that licentious religious ceremonies hayeiK 
connexion with licentious national morals.*" Another observ* 
tion of his, which has been only partly used by writers on eccle- 
siastical histoiy, is pregnant with instruction. He says, that 
one of the reasons why the bishops of Borne acquired an autlior- 
ity so superior to that of the eastem patriarchs, was the greatei 
subtlety of the Greek mind. Nearly all the heresies proceeded 
from the east ; and, with the exception of Honorius I., not a ßifr 
gle pope adopted a System condemned by the church. Tu 
gave to the papal power an unity and consolidation, which th 
patriarchal power was unable to reach ; and thus the Holy Sei 
owes part of its authority to the early duUness of the Europeai 
fancy."' 

It wonld be impossible to relate all the original remarb ( 
Voltaire, which, when he made them, were attacked as dangei 
ous paradoxes, and are now valued as sober tmths. He was tl 
first historian who recommended universal freedom of trad 
and although he expresses himself with great caution,^^' st 

'^ GoDfitant, in his work on Roman polytheism, says, '* des rites ind6cens peuTi 
dtre pratiqu^B par un peuple religieuz avec une grande puret^ de coeur. Mais qiu 
l'inci%dullt6 atteint ces penples, oes rites sont pour lui la cause et le pr6texte de 
plus r^voltante corruption." This passage is quoted by Mr. Milman, who caU 
^^eJtremely profound and just.** MÜmarC» JSistcry of CkrisHaniiy, 1840, toI 
p. 28. And so it is— extremely profound and just. But it happens that precii 
the same remark was made by Voltaire, just about the time that Constant was h 
Speaking of the worship of Priapus, he says {JSnai 8ur Us Monara, chap. cxliii 
(Euvre$ de Voltaire j vol. ztü. p. 841), *' nos id^ de biens6ance nous portent ft cn 
qu*une c6r6mome qui nous parait si infkme n*a M inventte que par la d^baiu 
mais il n*est gudre croyable que la d^pravation des moeurs ait jamais chez ai 
peuple 6tabli des o6r6monies religieuses. II est probable, au contraire, que c 
coutume fut d'abord introduite dans les temps de simplicit^, et qu*on ne pensa 
bord qu*ä honorer la Diyinitö dans le Symbole de la vie qu*elle nous a donn^. 
teile c^r6monie a du inspirer la licence ä la jeunesse, et paraitre ridicule aux es 
sages, dans les temps plus raffinte, plus corrompus, et plus ^airfts.** Gompari 
remarks on the indecency of the Spartan customs, in Thirltoairs BisU of Gi 
Tol i. pp. 826, 827. 

'" JSsaai eur les Mesurs, chaps. ziv. and xxxi., in (Eumree^ voL zt. pp. 891, 
Neander observes, that in the Greek church there were more heresies than ii 
Latin church, because the Greeks thought more ; but he has &iled to perceiye 
this favoured the authority of the popes. Neander' $ EisUry of the C/hurcJ*^ t 
pp. 198, 199, voL iü pp. 191, 492, toL iv. p. 90, voL vi, p. 298, voL viiL p. 207 

"* Li his account of the trade of Archangel, he says, " les Anglans obünr« 
privil^ge d*y commercer sans payer aucun droit ; et c*est ainsi que toutes les m 
devraient peut-6tre n^gocier ensemble.*' Hiei, de Jituste^ part i. chap. i.^ in ^i 
voL zzüi. p. 85. Remarkable words to have been written by a Frenchman, b< 
the end of the seventeenth Century ; and yet they have, so far as I am aware, es 
the attention of all the historians of poUtical economy. Indeed, on this, as on 
matters, sufficient justice has not been done to Voltaire, whose opinions were 
accumte than those of Quesnay and his followers. However, Mr. K^Gulloch, 
ticing one of the economical errors of Voltaire, honestly adinits that his '* op 
on such subjects are, for the most part, very correct.** JkTOulloeh^e Prit^dji^ 
PoliticaL Economy^ p. 680. For proof of his sympathy with Turgot*s efforts 
tablish tree trade, compare Zettree inieUtee de Voltaire^ voL ii. pp. 86Y, 409 
«rith Longchampy Mkn, eur Voltaire^ vol. i. pp. 876, 878. 
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the mere announcement of the idea in a populär histoiy, 

forms an epoch in the progress of the French mind. He is the 

i originator of that important distinction between the increase of 

( Population and the increase of food^ to which political economy 

has been greatly indebted ;"° a principle adopted several years 

later by Townsend, and then used by Malthus as the basis of his 

r celebrated work*** He has, moreover, the merit of being the 

[ first who dispeUed the childish admiration with which the Mid- 

r. die Ages had been hitherto regarded, and which they owed to 

^T those duU and leamed writers, who, in the sixteenth and seven- 

V- teenth centuries, were the principal investigators of the early his- 

V tory of Europe. These industrious Compilers had coUected ex- 
tensive materials, which Voltaire tumed to good account, and by 

^2 their aid overth^ew the conclusions at which the authors had 

/^ themselves arrived. In his works, the Middle Ages are, for the 

V first time, represented as what they really were, — a period of ig- 
1 J. norance, ferocity, and licentiousness ; a period when injuries were 
'I^ unredressed, crime nnpnnished, and superstition unrebuked. It 

may be said, with some show of justice, that Voltaire, in the 
,-.^ picture he drew, feil into the opposite extreme, and did not snf- 
cf-i ficiently recognize the merit of those truly great men, who, at 
V*^ long intervals, afcood here and there, like solitary beacons, whose 
:^> light only made the surrounding darkness more visible. Still, 
p-^t^ after every allowance for that exaggeration which a reaction of 
^^ opinions always causes, it is certain that his view of the Middle 
^'ne Ages is not only &r more accurate than that of any preceding 
e ?i\ writer, but conveys a much juster idea of the time than can be 
^ found in those subsequent compilations which we owe to the in- 
^'ot^i dustry of modern antiquaries ; a simple and plodding race, who 
00»^ admire the past because they are ignorant of the present, and 

lj^ w at ur^^Q i^Qg^ of the different ratioB by which population and food increase, waa 
lit ^ ori^ally thrown out by Voltaire ; and was picked up and expanded into many a 
goodly Tolume by our English political economiBts in the present Century." Laing^t 
oLr f XfoUiy second series, p. 42. 

beits<^' m i^ Ig Qf^Q ^^ ^^^ Malthus was indebted to Townsend's writings for his 
'j^^f Tiews on population; but this Obligation has been too strongly stated, as, indeed^ ii 
j^^^ always the case when charges of plagiarism are brought against great work& Still, 
ToL^^ Townsend is to be considered as the precursor of Malthus ; and if the reader is inter> 
^^ ested in tracing the paternity of ideas, he will find some intereeting economical re- 
ite to«^, marks in Tovmaend^s J<yumey thrcugh Spain, voL i. pp. 879, 888, vol. ii. pp. 85, 887, 
ejitf L.' 887-893 ; which must be compared with JlPChäloeh^a lAterature of PolitiecU Economy^ 
Ifits^ pp. 259, 281-8. Voltaire having preceded these authors, has, of course, fallen into 
^\^f errors which they avoided; but nothing can be better than the way in which he 
> oDt^^ opposes the ignorant belief of his own time, that every thing should be done to in- 
^^^ orease population. "Le point principal n'est pas d^avoir du superflu en hommes, 
gf.K'Cfl mais de rendre ce que nous en avons le moins malheureux quMl est possible,*' is the 
l^tbillii gumming-up of his able remarks, in DieL Philoa,^ article Pojndaiiony sect. 2, in 
^\^ (EuvreSj vol. xli. p. 466. Godwin, in his notice of the history of these opinions, if 
m^^ endently ignorant of what was done by Voltaire. Sim;lair*8 Carresp. vol. l p. 896^ 
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who, spending their Uvea amid the duBi of forgotten maaxusünptb 
tlunk themselves able, with the resources of their little leaming 
to speculate on the affairs of men, to trace the history of different 
periods, and even to assign to each the praise it ought to receive. 

With such writers as these, Voltaire was always at war ; and 
HO one has done so mach to lessen the influence they once exer- 
cised over even the highest branches of knowledge. There was 
also another class of dictators^ whose authority this gieat man 
was eqnally snccessM in reducing, namely, the old class of clas- 
sical Bcholars and commentators, who, from the middle of the 
fourteenth tiU early in the eighteenth Century, were the chief 
dispensers of fame, and were respected as being by far the most 
distinguished men Europe had ever produced. The first great 
assaults made upon them were late in the seventeenth centniy, 
when two controversies sprang up, of which I shaU hereafiter gi?e 
an account,— one in France, and one in England, — by both of 
which their power was considerably damaged. Bat their two 
most formidable opponents were, undoubtedly. Locke and Vol- 
taire. The immense Services rendered by Locke in lessening the 
reputation of the old classical school, will be examined in anothei 
part of this work ; at present we are only concemed with the 
Steps taken by Voltaire. 

The authority wielded by the great classical scholars^ rested 
not only on their abilities, which are undeniable, bat also on the 
Bupposed dignity of their pursuits. It was generaUy believed 
that ancient history possessed some inherent superiority over 
modern history; and this being taken for granted, the inference 
naturally followed, that the cultivators of the one were more 
praiseworthy than the cultivators of the other ; and that a 
Frenchman, for instance, who should write the history of some 
Greek republic, displayed a nobler tum of mind than if he had 
written the history of his own country. This singular prejudice 
had for centuries been a traditional notion ; which men £U)cepted, 
because they had received it from their fathers, and which it 
would have been almost an impiety to dispute. The result was, 
that the few reaUy able writers on history devoted themselves 
chiefly to that of the ancients ; or, if they published an account 
of modern times, they handled their theme, not according to 
modern ideas, but according to ideas gathered from their more 
&vourite pursuit. This confiision of the Standard of one age 
with the Standard of another, caused a double evil. Historians, 
by adopting this plan, injured the originality of their own minds; 
and, what was far worse, they set a bad example to the literatore 
of their country. For, every great nation has a mode of expression, 
-»nd of thought, peculiar to itself, and with which its sympathiea 
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are intimately connected. To introdace anj foreign model, how- 
eyer admirable it majr be, is to violate this connexion, and to im- 
pair the value of literature by luniting tbe scope of its action. 
By such a course, tbe taste may possibly be refined^ bat tbe 
vigonr will certainly be weakenecL Indeed, the refinement of 
tbe taste may well be doubted, when we see what has taken place 
in OUT conntry, where our great scbolars have comipted the Eng- 
lish language by a Jargon so uncouth, that a plain man can hardly 
discem the real lack of ideas which their barbarons and mottled 
dialect strives to hide."* At all events, it is certain, that every 
people worthy of being caUed a nation, possess in their own lan- 
guage ample resources for expressing the highest ideas they are 
able to form ; and although, in matters of science, it may be con- 
f enient to coin such words as are more easily understood in foreign 
countries^ it is a grave offence to depart on other subjects from 
the vernacular speech ; and it is a still graver one, to introduce 
notions and Standards for action, suited perhaps to former times, 
but which the march of society has left far behind, and with 
which we have no real sympathy, though they may excite that 
sickly and artificial interest, which the classical prejudices of 
early education still contrive to create. 

It was against these evils that Voltaire entered the field. 
The wit and the ridicule with which he attacked the dreaming 
scbolars of bis own time^ can only be appreciated by those who 
have studied bis works. Not, as some have supposed, that he 
used these weapons as a Substitute for argumenta stUl less that 
he feil into tbe error of making ridicule a test for truth. No one 
could reason more closely than Yoltaire, when reasoning suited 
bis purpose. But he had to deal with men impervious to argu- 
ment ; men whose inordinate reverence for antiquity had only 
left them two ideas, namely, that every thing old is right, and 
that every thing new is wrong. To argue against these opin- 
ions would be idle indeed ; the only other resource was, to make 
them ridiculous, and weaken their influence, by holding up their 

'*' With the Single ezception of Porson, not one of the great English scholan 
has ahown an appreciation of the beauties of hi9 native language ; and many of them, 
■uch as Parr (in all his works) and Bentley (in his mad edition of Milton), have done 
eyery thing in their power to corrupt it. And there can be little doubt, that the 
principal reason why weU-educated women write and converse in a purer style than 
well-educated men, is becanse they have not formed their taste according to those 
ancient classioal Standards, which, admirable as they are in themselves, should nerer 
oe introdaced into a State of society nnfitted for them. To this may be added, that 
Gobbett, the most raoy and idiomatic of all our writers, and Erskine, by far the 
greatest of our forensio orators, knew little or nothing of any ancient language ; 
and the same Observation applies to Shakespeare. On the supposed connection be- 
tween the improrement of taste and the study of classical modeis, there are some 
ramarks worth attending to in lU^» TkSorü €t Fratigue de la Seienee Sociale^ icl 
k pp. 98-101. 
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authors to contempt. This was one of the tasks Voltaiie sei 
bimself to perform ; and he did it welL^^' He, therefore, nsed 
ridicule, not as the test of truth, but as the Bcourge of foUy. 
And with euch effect was the punishment administered, that not 
only did the pedants and theologians of his own time wince 
ander the lash, but even their snccessors feel their ears tingle 
when they read his biting words ; and they revenge themselve« 
by reviling the memory of that great writer, whose works arc as 
a thom in their side, and whose very name they hold in undis* 
guised abhorrence. 

These two classes have, indeed, reasons enough for the hatred 
with which they stiU regard ihe greatest Frenchman of the eigh- 
teenth Century. For, Voltaire did more than any other man to 
sap the foundation of ecclesiastical power, and to destroy the su- 
premacy of classical studies. This is not the place for d^ussing 
the theological opinions which he attacked ; but of the State of 
classical opinions an idea may be formed, by considering some of 
those circumstances which were recorded by the ancients respect- 
rng their history, and which, until the appearance of Voltaire, 
were impHcitly beHeved by modern scholars, and through them 
by the people at large. 

It was beheved that, in ancient times, Mars ravished a virgin, 
and that the offspring of the intrigue were no other than Rom- 
ulus and Bemus, both of whom it was intended to put to death; 
but they were fortunately saved by the attentions of a she-woli 
and a woodpecker ; the wolf giving them suck, and the wood- 
pecker protecting them from insects. It was, moreover, beHeved 
that Bomulus and Bemus, when grown up to man's estate, de- 
termined to build a city, and that, being joined by the descend- 
ants of the Trojan warriors, they succeeded in erecting Borne. 
It was beUeved that both brothers came to an untimely end ; 
Bemus being murdered, and Bomulus being taken up to heaven 
by his &ther, who descended for that purpose in the midst of a 
tempest. The great scholars then proceeded to relate the suc* 
cession of several other kings ; the most remarkable of whom was 
Numa, whose only Communications with his wife were carried on 
in a sacred grove. Another of the sovereigns of Borne was Tul- 
lus Hostilius, who, having offended the clergy, perished fix)m the 
effects of their anger ; his death being caused by lightning, and 

^ " We can best judge from the Jesuitical rage with which he was persecuted, 
how admirably he had delineated the weaknesses and presumption of the interpret- 
ers of the ancients, who shone in the schools and academies, and had acquired 
great reputaüon by their yarious and copiously exhibited leaming/' Schlcsior't 
Mighteenth Century^ vol. i. p. 120. At p. 270, M. Schlosser says, *^ And it was onlj 
A man of Yoltaire^s wit and talents, who could throw the Hght of an entirely nei 
oriticism upon the darkness of those grubbing and coUecüng pedants.*' 
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preceded by pestilence. Then again, there was one Serviua 
Tullius, who was also a king^ and whose greatness was prognos- 
ticated by the appearance of flames round bis bead as be was 
Bleeping in bis cradle. After tbis, it was bat a sligbt matter 
that tbe ordinary laws of mortality sboidd be suspended ; we 
were, tberefore, assured tbat tbose Ignorant barbarians, tbe early 
Bomans, passed two bundred and forty-five years under tbe gov- 
emment of only seven Mngs, all of wbom were elected in tbe 
prime of life, one of wbom was expelled tbe city, and tbree of 
wbom were put to deatb. 

Tbese are a few of tbe idle stories in wbicb tbe great scbolars 
took intense deligbt, and wbicb, during many centuries, were sup- 
posed to form a necessary part of tbe annals of tbe Latm empire. 
Indeed, so universal was the credulity, tbat, until tbey were de- 
stroyed by Voltaire, tbere were only four writers wbo bad ventured 
openly to attack tbem. Cluverius, Perizonius, Pouilly, and Beau- 
fort, were tbe names of tbese bold Innovators ; but by none of 
tbem was any Impression made on tbe public mind. Tbe works 
of Cluverius and Perizonius, being composed in Latin, were ad* 
dressed entirely to a class of readers wbo, infatuated witb a love 
of antiquity, would listen to notbing tbat diminisbed tbe reputa- 
tion of its history. PouiUy and Beaufort wrote in Frencb ; botb 
of tbem, and especially Beaufort, were men of considerable abU- 
ity ; but tbeir powers were not versatile enougb to enable tbem 
to extirpate prejudices wbicb were so strongly protected, änd 
wbicb bad been fostered by tbe education of many successive 
generations. 

Tbe Service, tberefore, rendered by Voltaire in purging bistory 
of tbese foolisb conceits, is, not tbat be was tbe first by wbom 
tbey were attacked, but tbat be was tbe first to attack tbem 
witb success ; and tbis because be was also tbe first wbo mingled 
ridicule witb argument, tbus not only assailing tbe System, but 
also weakening tbe autbority of tbose by wbom tbe System was 
supported. His irony, bis wit, bis pungent and telling sarcasms, 
produced more effect tban tbe gravest arguments could bave 
done ; and tbere can be no doubt tbat be was fdlly justified in 
using tbose great resources witb wbicb nature bad endowed bim, 
ßince by tbeir aid be advanced tbe interests of trutb, and reUeved 
men firom some of tbeir most inveterate prejudices. 

It is not, bowever, to be supposed tbat ridicule was tbe only 
means employed by Voltaire in efiecting tbis important object. 
So far from tbat, I can say witb confidence, after a careful com- 
parison of botb writers, tbat tbe most decisive arguments ad- 
vanced by Niebubr against tbe early bistory of Eome, bad all 
been anticipated by Voltaire ; in wbose works tbey may be found, 
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bj whoever will take the trouble of reading what this great man 
has written^ instead of ignorantly railing agaiiist him« Withont 
entering into needless detail, it is enongh to mention that, amidst 
a great variety of very ingenious and very leamed discnasion, 
Niebnhr has put forward several views with wbicb later critici 
have been dissatisfied ; but that there are three, and only ihree, 
principles which are fundamental to his history, and which it v 
impossible to refute. These are : — I. That, on acconnt of the 
inevitable intermixture of fable essential to a mde people, no na- 
tion can possess trustworthy details respecting its own origin. 
II. That even such early doemnents as the Bomans might have 
possessed, had been destroyed before they were incorporated into 
a regulär histoiy. III. That ceremonies estabUshed in hononr 
of certain events alleged to have taken place in former times, 
were a proof, not that the events had happened, but that they 
were believed to have happened. The whole fabric of the early 
history of Bome at once feU to pieces, as soon as these three prin- 
ciples were applied to it. What, however, is most remarloible, 
is, that not only are aU three laid down by Voltaire, but their 
bearing upon Boman history is distinctly shown. He says that 
no nation is acquainted with its own origin ; so that all primitive 
history is necessarily an invention.^^' He remarks, that since 
even such historical works as the Bomans once possessed, weie 
all destroyed when their city was bumed, no confidence can be 
placed in the accounts which, at a much later period, are given 
by Livy and other compilers.*^^ And, as innumerable scholars 
busied themselves in coUecting evidence respecting ceremonies 
instituted in celebration of certain events, and then appealed to 
the evidence in order to prove the events, Voltaire makes a re- 
flection which now seems very obvious, but which these leamed 
men had entirely overlooked. He notices, that their labour v 
bootless, because the date of the evidence is, with extremely fe^ 
exceptions, much later than the date of the event to which it re- 

>*> "G^est rimagination seule qui a 6crit les premiöres histoires. Non seiileiiieat 
chaque peuple inventa Bon origine, mfüs il inventa aussi rorigine da monde entier." 
Di€t, Fhilos. article BUtoire^ sec. 2, in (Euvrea, vol. xl. p. 196. See also his arti- 
ele on Ghronology, vol. xxxYÜi. p. 77, for the application of this to the histoiy of 
Rome, where he says, ** Tite Live n^a garde de dire en quelle ann6e Romulus com* 
men^a son pr^tendu r^gne." And at vol. xxxvi. p. 86, *^ tous les peuples se eont 
attribu^ des origines imaginaires ; et aucun n^a touch^ i la y^ritable." 

^ **Qu'on fasse attention qae la röpublique romaine a 6t6 cinq cents ans nni 
historiens ; que Tite ÜTe lui-meme d^plore la perte des autres monoments qni p^ 
rirent presque tous dans Tincendie de IU>me,*' &c JHct. Philos. in (Euvres, toL xL p. 
202. At p. 188, *'ce peuple, si r^cent en comparaison des nations asiatiques, a6t< 
cInq Cents ann^es eans lustoriens. Ainsi, il n^est pas surprenant que Romulus ait 
M le fils de Mars, qu'une louve ait M sa nourrice, qu*U ait march6 avec milii 
hommes de son yillage de Rome contre ymgt-cinq miile combattants du TillaKe d« 
SalttDi.** 
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fWrB. In such cases, the ezistence of a festival, or of a monmneiit, 
proves^ indeed, the belief which men entertain, but by no meana 
proves the reidity of the occurrence conceming which the belief 
is held.^^* This simple, bat important maxim, is, even in oni 
own days, constantly lost sight of, while before the eighteenth 
Century it was universally neglected. Hence it was that histo» 
lians were able to accnmulate fables which were believed without 
examination ;^^^ it being altogether forgotten, that fables, as Yol- 
taire says, begin to be current in one generation, are established 
in the second, become respectable in the third, while in the fourth 
generation temples are raised in honour of them.'^® 

I have been the more particular in stating the immense ob- 
ligations history is under to Voltaire, becanse, in England there 
exists against him a prejudice, which nothing but ignorance, or 
something worse thfim ignorance, can excose ;^'* and because, 

"* " Par quel excte de d^mence, par qnel opiniAtretö absurde, tant de compila- 
teurs ont-ils youIu prouTer duis tant de Yolomes Enormes, quMne fdte publique 
6tabUe en memoire d*un 6Y6nement 6tait une d^monstration de la v^riti de cet 
ftvönementf* ÜMoi tut ha MomrSj in (Ewrret, Tol. xt. p. 109. See also the same 
remark applied to monuments, in chap. cxctiL, (Emrea^ yoL xYÜi. pp. 412-414 ; and 
again, in yoL xL pp. 208, 204. 

"* ** La plupart des blstoires ont 6t6 crues sans examen, et cette cr6ance est un 
pr6jug6. Fabius Pictor raconte que, plusieurs siöcles aYant lui, une Yestale de la 
Yllle d*Albe, aJlant puiaer de Feau dans sa cruche, fut Yiol6e, qu^elle accoucha de 
Bomulus et de Rtoius, qu*ils furent nourris par une louYe, etc. Le peuple romain 
crut cette fable ; il n'examina point si dans ce temps-U il y aYait des Yestales dana 
le Latium, s'il 6tait Yraisemblable que la fille d'un roi sorttt de son couYent avec sa 
cruche, s'U 6tiut probable qu'une Iouyc allaitiLt deux enfants au lieu de les manger ; 
le prdjug6 8*6tablit." DicL Philo», artide PrijvgU, in (Eiwres, yoI. xU. pp. 488, 489. 
>" "Les amateurs du merYcilleux disaient: II faut bien que ces faits soient 
Yrais, puisque tants de monuments en sont la preuYe. Et nous disions : II faut bien 
qu^ils soient taux, puisque le Yulgaire les a crus. Une fable a quelque cours dam 
une g6n6radon; eile s'^tablit diuis la seconde; eile devient respectable dans la 
troisiöme ; la quatri^me lui (ühve des temples.** Fragment» tw rHUtoire, article i., 
in (Euvn», yoL xxyIL pp. 158, 159. 

** In this case, as in many othera, ignorance has been fortified by bigotry ; for, 
as Lord Campbell truly says of Yoltüre, ** since the French RcYolution, an indis- 
criminate abuse of this author has been in England the test of orthodoxy and loy- 
alty.** OampMV» Ohief'JvMt%ee»t yoL iL p. 885. Indeed, so extensively has the pub- 
lic mind been prejudiced against this great man, that, until a Yery few years ago, 
when Lord Brougham pubUshed a life of him, there was no book in the Engluh 
language containing cYen a tolerable account of one of the most influential writen 
Ihimce has produced. This work of Lord Brougham*s, though a middling perform 
ance, is at least an honest one, and, as it harmonizes with the general spirit of oui 
time, it has probably had considerable weight. In it he says oi Voltaire, " nor can 
any one since the days of Luther be named, to whom the spirit of free Inquiry, nay, 
the emandpation of the human mind from spiritual tyranny, owes a more lasting 
debt of gratitude.** Brotu/ham^» Idfe of Voltaire^ p. 182. It is certain, that the 
better the history of the eighteenth Century is understood, the more the reputation 
of Voltaire will increase ; as was dearly foreseen by a celebrated writer nearly a gen 
eration ago. In 1881, Lerminier wrote these remarkable, and, as the result has 
prored, prophetio words : " n est temps de reYenir ä des sentimens plus respectueux 
pour la memoire de Voltaire. . • . Voltaire a fait pour la France ce que I^ibnitz a 
nit pour l'AUemagne ; pendant trois-quarts de si^le il a repr6sent6 son pays, puis* 
saut i la maui^ de Luther et de Kapol6on ; il est destin6 ä surYlYre k bien dßk 
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taldng him on the whole, he is probaUy the greatest liistomi 
Eniope ha8 yet prodaced. In reference, however, to the ment« 
habits of the eighteenth centmy, it is important to show, that k 
the same period similar comprehensiveness was heing displajed 
by other French historians; so that in this case, as in all otl^ 
we shall find that a large share of what is effected, even hy ^ 
most eminent men, is doe to the character of the age in whid 
they Kve. 

The vast labonrs of Voltaire towaids refonning the old method 
of writing history, weie greatly aided by those important worb 
which Montesquieu put forward during the same peiiod. Lq 
1734/'" this remarl^ble man published what may be trolT 
caUed the fiist book in which there can be found any information 
conceming the real histoiy of Bome ; because it is also the first 
in which the affSairs of the ancient world are treated in a laige 
and comprehensiTe spirit."^ Fourteen years later, there ap- 
peared, by the same author, the Spirü of Laws ; a more fiunoiis 
production, but, as it seems to me, not a greater one. The im- 
mense merit of the Spirü of Laws is, indeed, incontestable, and 
cannot be affected by the captious attempts made to diminisli 
it by those minute critics, who seem to think that when thej 
detect the oocasional errors of a great man, they in some degiee 
reduce him to their own leveL It is not such petty caTiUmg 
which can destroy an European reputation ; and the noble work 
of Montesquieu wiU long survive 2SI attacks of this kind, because 
its large and suggestive generalizations would retain their valae 
even if the particular facts of which the Ulustrations consist weie 
all unfounded.^^' Still, I am inclined to believe, that in point 
of original thought it is barely equal to bis earlier work, though 
it is unquestionably the fruit of much greater reading. Witii- 

gloirea, et je plaiiiB ceuz qui se sont oubIi6s Jusqu'ä laisaer tomber des parolei 
d^daignenses cnir le g6nie de cet homme.'* Ltrminier^ Fhüotcpkie du JOroiiy toL 
i. p. 199. Compare the glowing eulogj in Longehamp ei Woffnürt, Mimoiru tm 
Voltaire^ toL iL pp. 888, 889, with the remarks of Saint-Lambert, in Jßm. ^Epmty^ 
ToL i. p. 268. 

"* Vie de Montesquieu^ p. xiv. prefixed to bis works. 

"^ Before Montesquieu, the onl j two great thinkers who had really stndied Ro 
■lan history were Macchiavelli and Yico: but MacchiayelU did not attempt anjthing 
approaching the generalizations of Montesquieu, and he suffered, moreoTer, from 
the serious defidency of being too much occupied with the practical ntility of bis 
subject. Vico, whose genius was perhaps even more vast than that of Montesquieu, 
can hardly be considered bis riyal ; for, though bis Scienza Nwa contains the moflt 
profound yiews on ancient history, they are rather glimpses of truth, than a syne- 
matic investigation of any one period. 

^ Which M. Guizot {Oivüisation en Franee^ toI iy. p. 86), in bis remaricf on 
the Eeprit dee Laie^ does not take sufficiently into consideralion. A juster appreciA* 
tion of Montesquieu will be found in Oausin^ Etat de la Philoeophie, part ii yoi l 
p. 182; and in Oomte, PhilosopJUe Poeitive, yoL iy. pp. 248-262, 261. Compart 
Charles Comte^ TraiU de Legislation^ vol. i. p. 125, with MeytTy Esprit des /m^t^ii^ioM 
Judidaires^ yoL L p. 1x1. respecting the yast innoyations he introdnced. 
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DUt, however, instituting a comparison between them, our pres- 
ent object is merely to consider the contributions they jointly 
contain towards a night understanding of history, and the way in 
iw^hichi those contributions are connected with the general spirit 
of the eighteenth Century. 

In thiß point of viöw, there are, in the worts of Montesquieu, 
two leading peculiarities. The first is, the complete rejection of 
those personal anecdotes, and those trivial detaüs respecting in- 
dividuals, which belong to biography, but with which, as Mon- 
tesquieu clearly saw, history has no concem. The other pecu- 
liarity is, the very remarkable attempt which he first made to 
effect an Union Utween the luBtory of man and those sciences 
which deal with the external world. As these are the two great 
characteristics of the method adopted by Montesquieu, it mll be 
necessary to give some acoount of them, before we can under- 
stand the place he really occupies, as one of the founders of the 

phüosophyofhifltory. 

We have already seen that Voltaire had strongly msisted on 
the necessity of reforming history, by paying more attention to 
the history of the people, and less attention to that of their po- 
Utical and military rulers. We have also seen, that Um great 
improyement was so agreeable to the spirit of the time, that it 
was generally and quickly adopted, and thus became an indica- 
tion of those democratic tendencies, of which it was in re- 
ality a result, It is not, therefore, surprising that Montesquieu 
should have taken the same course, even before the movement 
had been clearly declared ; since he, like most great thinkers, 
was a representative of the intellectual condition, and a satisfiei 
of the intellectual wants, of the age in which he lived. 

But, what constitutes the peculiarity of Montesquieu in 
this matter, is, that with hiüi a contempt for those detaüs re- 
specting Courts, ministers, and princes, in which ordinary Com- 
pilers take great delight, was accompanied by an equal contempt 
for other detaüs which are reaUy interesting, because they con- 
cem the mental habits of the few truly eminent men who, from 
time to time, have appeared on the stage of public Hfe. This 
was because Montesquieu perceived that though these things are 
very interesting, they are also very unimportant. He knew, 
what no historian before him had even suspected, that in the 
great march of human affairs, individual peculiarities count for 
üothing ; and that, therefore, the historian has no business with 
them, but should leave them to the biographer, to whose prov- 
ince they properly belong. The consequence is, that not oiüy 
does he treat the most powerful princes with such disregard hb 

38 
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to relate the reigns of äx empeiors in two lines/*' but he 0Qn> 
tftantly enforces the necessity, even in tbe case of eminent men, 
of saboidinating their special influence to the more general m- 
fluence of the surrounding society. Thns, many ^v^riters liad 
ascribed the roin of the Boman Bepublic to the ambition d 
CaBsar and Pompey, and particularly to the deep schemes of 
CaBsar. This, Montesquieu totally denies. According to his 
view of history, no great alteration can be effected, except by vir- 
tue of a long train of antecedents, where alone we are to seeJc 
the cause of what to a superficial eye is the work of individuals. 
The republic, therefore, was overthrown, not by Cassar and Fom- 
pey, but by that State of things which made the success of Cassar 
and Pompey possible.^^* It is thus that the events which oidi- 
nary historians relate^ are utterly valueless. Such events^ ib- 
stead of being causes, are merely the occasions on which the real 
causes act.^'^ They may be called the accidents of histoiy ; and 
they must be treated as subservient to those vast and compre- 
hensive conditions, by which alone the rise and MI of natioiu 
are ultimately govemed.*** 

This, then, was the first great merit of Montesquieu, that he 
effected a complete Separation between biography and histoiy, 
and taught historians to study, not the peculiarities of individual 
character, but the general aspect of the society in which the pe- 
cuUarities appeared. If this remarkable man had accomplished 
nothing Airther, he would have rendered an incalculable service 
to history, by pointing out how one of its most fertüe sources of 
error might be safely removed. And although, unhappily, we 
have not yet reaped the füll benefit of his example, this is be- 
cause his successors have rarely had the capacity of rising to so 
high a generalization : it is, however, certain, that since his time, 
an approximation towards such elevated views may be noticed, 
even among those inferior writers who, for want of sufficient 
grasp, are unable to adopt them to their füll extent. 

"* He sajs of the emperor Maidmin, " il fut tu6 avec Bon fils par ses soldati. 
Les deux premiers Gordiens p4rirent en Afrique. Maxime, Balbin, et le troisidm« 
Ck>rdien furent massacr^s." Orandevr et Dheadence de$ JRomaitis^ chap. xtI, in 
(Euvret de Montesquiet^ p. 167. 

"* Ibid. chap. xi., in (Euvres de MontesmUeu^ pp. 149-168. Gompare a nmilu 
remark, respecting Charles XII., in Esprit dee Lois, livre x. chap. xüL, (Eutrut 

p. 260. 

>** On the difference between cause and oocasion, see Orandewr et Dkad» chtp. 

L p. 126. 

^ ** n 7 a des causes gAn^rales, soit morales, soft physiques, qui agissent dans 
diaque monarchie, Töl^yent, la maintiennent, on la pr6cipitent ; toua les acddenti 
iont sounüs il ces caoses ; et si le hasard d'nne bataille, c'est-ä-dire nne cause pu> 
ticuUdre, a ruin6 un 6tat, il y avoit une canse g6n6rale qui faisoit que cet ^tat, 
2ievoit p^rir par une seule bataille. En un mot, rallure principale entnübe avec eilt 
US les accidents particuliers.** OrmuL et Deead, des Romains^ chap. xtül p. 11% 
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In addition to this, Montesquieu made anothergieat advance 

tlie method of treating histoiy. He was the first who^ in an 

inquiry into the relations between the social conditions of a coun- 

try and its jurisprudence, called in the aid of physical knowledge^ 

in Order to ascertain how the character of any given civilization 

is modified by the action of the extemal world. In his work on 

the Spirü of LawSj he studies the way in which both the civil 

and political legislation of a people are naturally connected with 

their climate, soil, and food.*'^ It is true, that in this vast en* 

terprise he ahnest entirely failed ; but this was because meteorol- 

ogy, chemistry, and physiology, were stiU too backwaid to admit 

of such an undertaMng. This, however, affects the value only 

of his conclusions, not of his method; and here^ as elsewhere, we 

see the great thinker tracing the outline of a plan, which, in the 

then State of knowledge, it was impossible to fill up, and the 

completion of which he was obliged to leave to the riper expe- 

rience and more powerfdl resources of a later age. Thus to an- 

ticipate the march of the human inteUect, and, as it were, fore- 

stall its subsequent acquisitions, is the pecuHar prerogative of 

minds of the highest order ; and it is this which gives to the 

writings of Montesquieu a certain fragmentary and provisional 

appearance, which was the necessary consequence of a profoundly 

speculative genius dealing with materials that were intractable, 

simply because science had not yet reduced them to order by 

generalizing the laws of their phenomena. Hence it is, that 

many of the inferences drawn by Montesquieu are untenable ; 

such, for instance, as those regarding the effect of diet in stimu- 

lating population by increasing the fecundity of women,^^^ and 

the effect of climate in altering the proportion between the births 

of the sexes.^^' In other cases, an increased acquaintance with 

barbarous nations has sufficed to correct his conclusions, particu- 

larly those conceming the effect which he supposed climate to 

produce on individual character ; for we have now the most de» 

cisive evidence, that he was wrong in asserting^^® that hot cli- 

mates make people unchaste and cowardly, while cold climates 

make them virtuous and brave. 

These, indeed, are comparatively trifliDg objections, because, 
in all the highest branches of knowledge, the main difficulty is, 
not to discover facts, but to discover the true method according 
to which the laws of the facts may be ascertained«^^^ In this, 

^ Ik rJSsprit des Lau, books xiy. to xyiii. inclusiye ; in (EuvreSj pp. 800-8S6w 

*" Ibid, ÜTre xxiii. chap. xiii. p. 895. Gompare Burdach^ TraüS de PhynologU^ 
roL iL p. 116. 

*" JbH, livre zri. chap. iy., and liyre xxiii. ohap. xii. pp. 817, 895. 

^ /MdL liyre xiy. chap. iL, liyre xyü. chap. ii., and elsewhere. 

ui On the sapreme importance of method, see my defence of Bichat in tha nezi 
ohapter. 
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Montesquieu performed a double service, since he not only en« 
riched history, but also strengthened its foundation. He en-i 
riched history by incorporating with it physical inquiries ; and 
he strengthened history by separating it from biography, and 
thus freeing it from details which are always unimportant, and 
often unauthentic. And although he eommitted the error oi 
studying the influence of nature over men considered as indi- 
viduals,*" rather than over men considered as an aggregate So- 
ciety, this arose principally from the fact that, in hi^ time, the 
resources necessary for the more complicated study had not yet 
been created. Those resources, as I have shown, are political 
economy and statistics : political economy supplying the meana 
of connecting the laws of physical agents with the laws of the 
inequality of wealth, and, therefore, with a great variety of so- 
cial disturbances ; while statistics enable us to verify those laws 
in their widest extent, and to prove how completely the volition 
of individual men is controUed by their antecedents, and by the 
circumstances in which they are placed. It was, therefore, not 
only natural, but inevitable, that Montesquieu should fail in his 
magnificent attempt to unite the laws of the human mind with 
the laws of extemal nature. He failed, partly because the sci- 
ences of extemal nature were too backward, and partly because 
those other branches of knowledge which connect nature with 
man were still unformed. For, as to political economy, it had 
QO existence as a science until the publication of the Wealth qf 
Nations in 1776, twenty-one years after the death of Montes- 
quieu, As to statistics, their philosophy is a still more recent 
creation, since it is only during the last thirty years that they 
had been systematically applied to social phenomena ; the earlier 
statisticians being merely a body of industrious coUectors, groping 
in the dark, bringing together facts of every Mnd without selection 
or method, and whose labours were consequently unavailable for 
those important purposes to which they have been successfully 
applied during the present generation. 

Only two years after the publication of the Spirü of LawSy 
Turgot deUvered those celebrated lectures, of which it has been 
«aid, that in them he created the philosophy of history.**^ This 

'** How completely futile this was, as regards results, is evident from tbe fact, 
iliat a hundred years after he wrote, we, with all our increased knowledge, can 
affirm nothing positively respecting the direct action of climate, food, and soil, in 
modifying individual character ; though it has, I trust, appeared in the second chap- 
ter of this Introduction, that something can be ascertained respecting their indirect 
action, that is, their action on individual minds through the medium of social and 
economical Organization. 

^ " II a cr^^ en 1750 la philosophie de Thistoire dans ses deux disconrs pro« 
nonc^ en Sorbonne.** Coutin, ffist. de la Philosophie, I. s^rie, vol. L p. 147. 
There is a short notice of these itriking productions in Condorcet^ Vie de ISirgoi, 
PD. 11-16. 
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praise is somewliat ezaggerated; for in the most important mat« 
ters relating to the philosophy of hiß subject, he takes the satne 
view as Montesquieu ; and Montesquieu, besides preceding hin) 
in point of time, was his superior certainly in learning, perhaps 
in genius. Still, the merit of Turgot is immense ; and he be- 
longs to that extremely small class of men, who have looked at 
history comprehensively, and have i-ecognised the almost bound- 
less knowledge needed for its investigation. In this respect, his 
method is identical with that of Montesquieu, since both of these 
great men excluded from their scheme the personal details which 
ordinary historians accumulate, and concentrated their attention 
npon those large general causes, by the Operation of which the 
destinies of nations are permanently affected. Turgot clearly 
perceived, that, notwithstanding the variety of events produced 
by the playof human passions, thei« is amid this apparent con- 
fusion, a principle of order, and a regularity of march, not to be 
mistaken by those whose grasp is firm enough to seize the his- 
tory of man as a complete and single whole/** It is true that 
Turgot, Bubsequently engaged in political life, never possessed 
sufiSicient leisure to fiU up the splendid outline of what he so suc- 
cessfully sketched : but though in the execution of his plan he 
feil short of Montesquieu, stiU the analogy between the two 
men is obvious, as also is their relation to the age in which 
they lived. They, as well as Voltaire, were the unconscious ad- 
vocites of the de£ocratic moTement, inasmuch as they discoun- 
tenanced the homage which historians had formerly paid to 
individuals, and rescued history from being a mere recital of the 
deeds of political and ecclesiastical rulers. At the same time, 
Turgot, by the captivating prospects which he held out of future 
progress,*** and by the picture which he drew of the capacity of 
Society to improve itself, increased the impatience which his 
countrymen were beginoing to feel against that despotic govern- 
ment, in whose presence amelioration seemed to be hopeless. 

^ Nothing can be better than his summary of this vast conception : " Tons les 
&ge8 sont enchainös par une suite de causes et d*effets qui lient l*6tat du monde k 
tous ceux qui l'ont prec6d6.'' Sec&nd Bücowa en Sorbonne^ in (Euvres de Turgot^ 
Tol. ii. p. 52. Every thing Turgot wrote on history is a development of this preg- 
nant sentence. That he understood the necessity of an historian being acquainted 
with physical science, and with the laws of the configuration of the earth, climate, 
ioil, and the like, is evident in his fragment, La Giograpkie PolUique^ in (Eumres^ 
vol. iL pp. 166-208. It is no slight proof of his political sagacity, that in 1750 he 
distinctly foretold the freedom of the American colonies. Compare CEkwrea dt 
Turaot^ vol ii. p. 66, with Mkn, tur Turgot^ vol. i. p. 139. 

^ A confldence which is apparent in his economical as well as in his historicai 
works. In 1811, Sir James Mackintosh writes, that Turgot **had more compre- 
hensive views of the progress of society than any man since Bacon :" Mem, <4 
Maekintosk, vol. iL p. 183 ; and see a similar remark by Dugald Stewart, in hif 
Philot, ofthe Mind, voL L p. 246. 
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These, and similar spectilations, which now for the first time ap- 
peared in French liteiature, stimnlated the activitj of the intel- 
lectual classes, cheered them ander the persecutions to whicL 
they were exposed, and emboldened them to the ardnons enter- 
prise of leading on the people to attack the institutions of theii 
native land. Thus it was, that in France every thing tended to 
the same resnlt. Every thing indicated the approach of aome 
Sharp and terrible struggle, in which the spirit of the presen* 
should war with the spirit of the past ; and in which it shonid 
be finally settled, whether the people of France could £ree them- 
selves from the chains in which they had long been held, or 
whether, missing their aim, they were doomed to sink still lower 
in that ignominious vassalage, which niakes even the most 
splendid periods of their political history a warmng and a lensoii 
to the civilized world. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

FXOZIMATl OAUBBB OF THB FRENOH SETOLUTIOH AFTBB THS MIDDU OW 

THE EIGHTEBNTH OBNTUST. 

Ih the last chapter but one, I have attempted to ascertain what 

those ciicrnnfitances were whicliy almost immediately after the 

deaih of Louis XIV., prepared tilie way for the French Bevolu- 

tion. The result of the inquiry has been, that the French m« 

tellect was stimulated into activity by the examples and teachings 

of England ; and that this Stimulus caused, or at all events en- 

couraged, a great breach between the goyemment of France and 

its literature ; — a breach the more remarkable, because during 

the reign of Louis XIV. the literature, notwithstanding its tem- 

porary brilliancy, had been invariably submissive, and had inti- 

mately allied itself with the government, which was always ready 

to reward its Services. We have also seen that, this rupture 

having arisen between the governing classes and the intellectual 

classes, it foUowed, that the former, true to their ancient in- 

stmcts, began to chastize that spirit of inquiry to which they 

were unaccustomed : hence those persecutions which, with hardly 

a Single exception, were directed against every man of letters, 

and hence too those systematic attempts to reduce literature to 

a subserviency simUar to that in which it had been held under 

Louis XIV. It has, moreover, appeared, that the great French- 

men of the eighteentk Century, though smarting from the inju* 

ries constantly inflicted on them by the govemment and the 

church, abstained firom attacking the govemment, but directed 

all their hostility against the church. This apparent anomaly, 

of the religious institutions being assafled, and the political insti- 

tntions being spared, has been shown to be a perfectly natural 

circumstance, arising out of the antecedents of the French na- 

tion; and an attempt has been made to explain what those 

antecedents were, and how they acted. In the present chapter, 

I pnrpose to complete this inquiry by examining the next great 

stage in the history of the French mind. It was needful that, be- 

fore both church and State could fall, men should change the 
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ground of their hostility, and should attack political abusea witl 
the zeal they had hitherto reserved for religious ones. Tk 
question, theTefore, now arises, as to the circumstances nnder 
which tlus change took place, and the period when it actuallv 
occurred. 

The circumstances which accompanied this great change are. 
as we shall presently see, very complicated ; and, as they hare 
never yet been studied in connexion with ea>ch other, I shall, in 
the remaining part of this volume, examine them at considetable 
length. On this point it wiU, I think, be practicable to anive 
at some precise and well-defined results respecting the history oi 
the French Bevolution. But the other point, namely, the time 
at which the change took place, is not only much more obscore, 
but by its nature will never admit of complete precision. This^ 
however, is a deficiency it possesses in common with eveiy 
other change in the histoiy of man. The circumstances of each 
change may always be known, provided the evidence is ample 
and authentic. But no amount of evidence can enable us to fii 
the date of the change itself. That to which attention is usuallr 
drawn by the compüers of history is, not the change, but is merely 
the extemal result which foUows the change. The real histoiy oi 
the human race is the history of tendencies which are peiceived 
by the mind, and not of events which are discemed by the senses. 
It is on this account that no historical epoch will ever admit of 
that chronological precision familiär to antiquaries and genealo- 
gists. The death of a prince, the loss of a battle, and the change 
of a dynasty, are niatters which fidl entirely within the province 
of the senses ; and the moment in which they happen can be re- 
corded by the most ordinary observers. But those great intel- 
lectual revolutions upon which all other revolutions are based, 
cannot be measured by so simple a Standard. To trace the 
movements of the human mind, it is necessary to contemplate 
it under several aspects, and then co-ordinate the results of what 
we have separately studied. By this means we arrive at certain 
general conclusions, which, like the ordinary estimate of averages, 
increase in value in proportion as we increase the number of in- 
stances from which they are coUected. That this is a safe and 
available method, appears not only from the history of physical 
knowledge,^ but also from the fact, that it is the basis of the em- 
pirical maxims by which all men of sound understanding are 
guided in those ordinary transactions of life to which the gen- 
eralizations of science have not yet been applied. Indeed, sacb 
maxims, which are highly valuable, and which in their aggregate 

' For a populär bat able view of the value of averages in scientific inquiriea, aet 
fferMchsTs Dise. on NaL Philo», pp. 215-219. 
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form what is called common sense, are never collected with any 
tliing like the precautions that the philosophic historian ought tc 
feel himself bound to employ. 

The real objection, therefore, to generalizations respecting 

the development of the intellect of a nation is, not that they 

want certainty, but that they lack precision. This is just the 

X>oint at which the historian divärges fix)m the annalist. That 

the English intellect, for example,^ is gradually becoming more 

democratic, or, as it is termed, more liberal, is as certain as that 

the crown of this country is wom by Queen Victoria. But though 

both these Statements are equaUy certain, the latter Statement 

is more precise. We can teU the very day on which the Queen 

ascended the throne : the moment of her death will be ^own 

with equal precision ; and there can be no doubt that many 

other particnlars respecting her will be minutely and accurately 

preserved. In tracing, however, the growth of English liberal- 

ism, all such exactness deserts us. We can point out the year 

in which the Beform BUl was passed ; but who can point out 

the year in which the Reform Bill first became necessary ? In 

the same way, that the Jews wül be admitted into parliament, 

is as certain as that the Catholics have been admitted. Both 

these measures are the inevitable result of that increasing indif- 

ference to theological disputes, which must now be obvious to 

every man who does not wilfully shut bis eyes. But whüe we 

know the hour in which the bill fbr Oatholic emancipation re- 

ceived the assent of the crown, there is no one now hving who 

can teU even the year in which similar justice wiU be granted to 

the Jews. Both events are equaUy certain, but both events are 

not equally precise. 

This distinction between certainty and precision I have stated 
at some length, because it seems to be little understood,^ and be- 

' As we see in the pretenfiions set forth by mathematicians, who often suppoee 
that an amount of certainty can be attained in their own pursuits not to be found 
in any other. This error has probably arisen, as Locke suggests, from confusing 
elearness with certainty. Essay on Human ühderatandingy book iv. chap. ii. secs. 
9 and 10, in Works, vol. ii. pp. 78, 74. See also Gomte, Philos. Pos, vol. L p. 103, 
where it is justly observed, that aU branches of knowledge capable of being gener- 
alized into sciences admit of equal certainty, but not of equal precision : ^* si, d'aprte 
Texplication pr6c^dente, les diverses sciences doivent ndcessairement pr6senter une 
. pr^ision trte-in6gale, il n*en est nuUement ainsi de leur certitude.'* This is han- 
dled unsatisfactorily by Montucla {HisU des McUkemat, vol. i. p. 83), who says, that 
the principal cause of the peculiar certainty reached by the mathematician is, that 
*^d*une id6e claire il ne d6duit que des consöquences claires et incontestables." 
Similarly, Oudworth Qlntellect. System, vol. üi. p. 377) : *' nay the very essence oi 
truth here is this clear perceptibility, or intelligibility.'* On the other band, Kant, 
a far deeper thinker, avoided this confusion, by making mathematical elearness the 
mark of a kind of certainty rather than of a degree of it : " Die mathematische 
Oewiesheit heisst auch Evidenz, weil ein intuitives Erkenntniss klärer ist, als ein 
disouraires Obgleich also beides, das mathematische und das philosophische Yer* 
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cause it is intiinately connected with the subject naw beton os 
The fact of the French intellect having, during the eighteeati: 
Century, passed through two totally distinct epocbB, can be 
proved by every description of evidence ; but it is impoiasible to 
ascertain the precise time when one epoch succeeded the othei 
All that we can do is, to compare the different indications whicb 
the history of that age presents, and arrive at an approximatioc 
which may guido iuture inquirers. It would perhaps be moi€ 
prudent to avoid making any particular Statement ; but as tbe 
employment of dates seems necessary to bring such matters clearlj 
before the mind, I will^ by way of provisional hypotheedfi, fix oi 
the year 1750, as the period when those agitations of societ; 
which caused the French BeTolution entered into their second 
and political sta^^. 

That this was about the period when the great movement, 
hitherto directed against the church, began to be tumed against 
the State, is an inference which many circumstances seem to 
Warrant. We know on the best authority, that towards tho 
year 1750, the French began their celebrated inquiries respect- 
mg political economy,' and that in their attempt to raise it to a 
science, they were led to perceive the immense injury which the 
interference of government had produced on the material inter- 
ests of the country.* Hence a conviction arose that, even in re- 
gard to the accumulation of wealth, the authority possessed bj 
the rulers of France was mischievous, since it enabled them, 
ander the notion of protecting commerce, to trouble the fi-eedomof 
individual action, and to prevent trade from running into those 
profitable Channels which traders are best able to select for them- 
selves. Scarcely had a knowledge of this important truth been 

nunfterkeimtniss, an sich gleich gewiss ist, so ist doch die Art der Gewissheit in 
beiden yerschieden.** Logik^ EinUUung^ sec. 9, in Kant^B Werke<, yoL i. p. 399. 
On the opinions of the ancients respecting certainty, compare Matter^ JBUL it 
VEeoU d'AUxandrUy vol i. p. 195, with BitUf^M HuL o/AncierU Philo*. toI iL p. 
46, ToL iü. pp. 74, 426, 427, 484, 614. 

* " Vers 1750, deuz hommes de g^nie, obserrateurs judicienx et profonds, eon- 
duits par une force d^attention trte-soutenue 4 nne logique rigonrease, animte d ud 
noble amour pour la patrie et pour rhumanitö, M. Qnesnay et M. de Goumay, sV- 
cup^nt avec suite de savoir si la nature des choses n'indiquerait pas une sdeace 
de r^conomie politique, et quels seraient les principes de cette science." AddUiom 
aux (Ewru de Turgoty yoL üi. p. 810. M. Blanqui (Hist, da PJEconomie JPoliiiam^ 
▼ol. ii. p. 78) also sajs, 'Wers Fannie 1750 ;** and Voltaire (J)ict. JPhilot. artick 
BlSj in (EuvreSy voL xxxTiL p. 884) says, *' vers Fan 1750, la nation, rassasite de Ten, 
de trag^dies, de com6dies, d'op^ra, de romans, d^histoires romanesqueSfd e r^ezioui 
morales plus romanesques encore, et de disputes th^ologiques sur la grace et sur lef 
sonrulsioDS, se mit enfin d, raisouner sur les bl4s." 

* The rerolutionary tendency of this economical movement is noticed in Alison^t 
EuropSy ToL i. pp. 184, 185; where, however, its commencement ia erroneonsl; 
Msigned to ** about tlM year 1761.'' See also, on the hostility this caused againil 
gOTemment, Mkn, d$ Company toL i. pp. 7-8 ; Mem. of Mattet du Fany toL i. p. S2 - 
vid Barrudy Hut, dm jutcobinieme^ toL Lp. 198, toL iL p. 162. 
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: drffosed, when its consequences were qtiickly seen in the national 
: literature, and in the habits of national thonght. The sudden 
increase in France of works relating to finance and to other qnea- 
. tions of govenimenty is, indeed, one of the most remarkable feat- 
z ures of that age. With such rapidity did the movement spread, 
. that we are told that, soon after 1755, the economists effected a 
' Bcbism between the nation and the govemment ;^ and Voltaire, 
I writing in 1759, complains that the channs of lighter literature 
were entirely neglected amidst the general zeal for these new 
r studies.* It is not necessary to foUow the subsequent history of 
> this great change ; nor need I trace the influenae exercised 
j shortly before the Eevolution by the later economists, and par- 
ticularly by Turgot, the most eminent of their leadersJ It is 
enough to say, that within about twenty years after the move- 
ment was first clearly seen, the taste for economical and financial 
, inquiries became so common, that it penetrated those parts oi 
' Society where habits of thought are not very frequent ; since we 
find that, even in fashionable lifo, the conversation no longei 
tumed upon new poems and new plays, but upon political ques- 
: tions, and subjects immediately connected with them.» Indeed 
\ when Necker, in 1781, published his celebrated Beport on the 

' * '* D'aiUeurs la nation s'^toit accoutumöe k se s6parer toujours de plus en plm 

r de Bon gouvernement, en raison m^e de ce que ses ^crivains avoient commencö ä 
aborder les ^tudes politiques. O^^toit P^poque oü la secte des ^conomlstes se don 
' noit le plus de mouvementf depuis que le marquis de Mirabeau avoit publik, en 
1755, Bon Ami des Hommea,^ Siamondiy Hut, des Franc* vol. xxix. p. 269. Gom- 
pare TocqttcvilUy Regne de LotUe XV^ vol 11. p. 58. In this same year, 1755, Gold- 
Bmith was in Paris, and was so strack by the progress of Insubordination, that he 
foretold the freedom of the people ; though I need hardly say that he was not a 
man to understand the movement of the economists. J^rior's Life of Ooldamith^ 
▼oL i. pp. 198, 199 ; Foreter'a Life of Goldsmith, toI. 1. p. 66. 

* In Febraary, 1759, he writes to Madame du Boccage: **n me parait que les 
graces et le bon goAt sont bannis de France, et ont c6d6 la place ä la m6taphysiqu« 
embromll^e, ä la pohüque des cerveaux creux, ä des discussions Enormes sur lea 
finances, sur le commerce, sur la popuIation, qui ne mettront Jamals daus T^tat ni 
un 6cu, ni un homme de plus." GEwores de Voltaire^ vol. Ix. p. 485. In 1763 (yoL 
Ixüi. p. 204) : ** Adieu nos beaux arts, si les choses continuent comme elles sont. 
La rage des remontrances et des projets sur les finances a saisi la nation." Many 
of the ablest men being thus drawn oif from mere literary pursuits, there began, 
about twenty years before the Rerolution, a marked deterioration in style, particu- 
larly among prose writers. Gompare Lettres de Dudeffand ä Walpole^ vol. ü. p. 858, 
ToL iü pp. 168, 299 ; M&m, de Qenlis, vol. ii. p. 874, vol. v. p. 128, vol. viiL pp. 
180, 275; Mereier »ur Rouseeau, vol. iL p. 151. 

^ Georgel, who hated Turgot, says of him: "son cabinet et ses bureaux m 
tnmsformärent en ateliers oü les ^conomistes forgeoient leur Systeme et leurs sp^ 
ulatioDs.** Mem, de Georgel^ vol. i. p. 406 : see also Blanqui, Mist, de VEeon, ßoli^ 
H^tM, voL iL pp. 96-112; Oondoreet, Vie de Thirgot, pp. 82-85; Twiss, Ptogreu ey 
l*oliHeal Econ, pp. 142 seq. 

' Sismondi, under the year 1774, notices "les Berits innombrables que chaqae 
}Our Toyoit öclore sur la politique, et qui avoient desormais remplac6 dans rint6röi 
des Salons ces nouveaut^ littiraires, ces vers, ces anecdotes galantes, dont pen 
d*ann^ auparavant le public 6toit uniqnement occiip6.** Ilist, des Fran^aisy voL 
cxix. p. 495 ; and a similar remark in Schlonse^^s Fighteenth Century^ vol. ii. p. 126 
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Finances of France, the eagemess to obtain it was beyond iL 
bounds ; six thousand copies were sold the first day ; and tk 
demand still increasing, two presses were kept constantly atwork 
in Order to satisfy the aniversal curiosity.* And what makes the 
democratic tendency of all this the more obvious is, that Keckei 
was at that time one of the servants of the crown ; so that his 
work, looking at its general spirit, has heen truly called an ap- 
peal to the people against the king by one of the ministers oftlie 
king himself^*' 

This evidence of the remarkable change, which, in er abont 
1750, the French mind underwent, and which formed what I 
term the second epoch of the eighteenth Century, might be eas3) 
strengthened by a wider survey of the literature of that time 
Immediately after the middle of the Century, Bousseau publisk 
those eloquent works, which exercised immense influence, and ii 
whkh the rise of the new epoch is very observable ; for this m« 
powerful writer abstained from those attacks on Christianitj, 
which unhappüy had been too frequent, and exerted himseK a 
most exclusively against the civil and political aboses of tli 
existing society.*^ To trace the eflfects which this wonderft 
but in some instances misguided, man produced on the mind i 
his own and of the succeeding generation, would occupy toolarj 
a share of this Introduction ; though the inquiryis fall of inte 
est, and is one which it were to be wished some competent hi 
torian would undertake.^^ Inasmuch, howeyer, as the philosopl 

* See the account written in Fab. 1781, in Orimm, Corr, LU. toL xi. 260, wbi 
It is Said of Keckeres Compte Hendu, " La Sensation qu*a faite cet ouvrage est, 
crois, Sans exemple ; il s'en est d6bit6 plus de six mille exemplaires le jour me 
qu*il a pani, et depuis, le travail contiuuel de deux imprimeries n^a pu suffire eno 
aux demandes multipliöes de la capitale, des provinces, et des pays 6trangei 
S6gur (Souvenir», vol. i. p. 188) mentions, that Necker^s work was *' dans la po 
de tous les abbes, et sur la toilette de toutes les dames.'^ The daughter of Kecl 
Madame de Staöl, sajs of her father's work, AdminisircUion des Finances^ " on 
▼endit quatre-vingt mille exemplaires/* De Stael sur la Revolutiofiy vol. i. p. 11: 

'* The expression of the Baron de Montyon : see Adolnhus's Eistory of Qti 
in, Tol. iv. p. 290; and on the revolutionarj tendency of Neoker^s financial wci 
ßaulavisj Regne de Louis XVI, vol. ii. pp. xxxvii. zxxYÜi., vol. iv. pp. 18, 1 
Necker published a Justification of his book, ^^malgr^ la defense du roi." 
Mesnil, Mhn, sur Lebnm, p. 108. 

" So far as I remember, there is not a Single instance in any of his worka ; 
those who assail him on this gromid should adduce the passages on which they i 
instead of bringing vague general charges. Gompare Life of Rousseau, in JBrough 
Men of Letters, vol. i. p. 189; StäudHn, Oesch. der tfieoloa, Wissensehafteti, vo] 
p. 442 ; Mercier sur Rousseau, 1791, vol. i. pp. 27-82, vol. ü. pp. 279, 280. 

^ ** Rousseau, qui d6jä en 1768 avoit touch^ aux bases mdroes de la so( 
biumaine, dans son Discours sur Vorigine de PinegalitS panni les hommesy Sismo 
vol. xxix. p. 270. Schlosser (Bist, of the Eighteenth Century, vol. i. p. 138) noi 
*^ the entirely new System of absolute democracy which was brought for ward b 
J. Rousseau :" see also p. 289, and Soulavie, Regne de Louis XVI, vol. v. p. 208 

" Napoleon said to Stanislas Girardin respecting Rousseau, " sans lui la Fn 
a'auroit pas eu de rövolution." ffolland's Foreign ReminiaeeneeM^ Loiid. 186* 
Wl. This is ccrtainly an exaggeration ; but the influence of Rousseau was, da 
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of Bonsseau was itself only a smgle pliase of a far laiger move- 
ment, I shall at present pass over the individual, in order to 
consider the general spirit of an age in which he played a vast, 
but stiUj a subsidiary part. 

The formation of a new epoch in France, about the year 
1750, may be ftirther illustrated by three circumstances of con- 
siderable interest, all pointing in the same direction. The first 
circumBtance is, that not a single great French writer attacked 
the political institutions of the country before the middle of 
the Century ; while after that period the attacks of the ablest 
men were incessant. The second circumstance is, that the 
only eminent Frenchmen, who continued to assaü the clergy, and 
yet refdsed to interfere in politics, were those who, like Voltaire, 
had already reached an advanced age, and had, therofore, drawn 
their ideas firom the preceding generation, in which the church 
had been the sole object of hostility. The third circumstance, 
which is even more striking than the other two, is, that almost 
at the same moment there was seen a change in the policy of the 
govemment ; since, singularly enoogh, the mipisters of the 
crown displayed, for the first time, an open emnity against the 
church, just as the intellect of the country was preparing for its 
decisive onslaught on the govemment itself. Of these three 
propositions, the first two will probably be admitted by every 
Student of French literature : at aU events, if they are Mse, 
they are so exact and peremptory, that it will be easy to re- 
fute them by giving examples to the contrary. But the third 
proposition, being more general, is less susceptible of a nega- 
tive, and wiU therefore require the support of that special evi- 
dence which I will now adduce. 

The great French writers having ^y the middle of the 
eighteenth Century succeeded in sapping the foundations of the 



the latter half of the eighteenth Century, most extraordinary. In 1766, Hume writea 
from Paris : ^* It is impossible to express or imagine the enthusiasm of this nation 
in hifl favour ; . . • no person ever so much engaged their attention as Rousseau. 
Voltiure and ev^ry body eise are quite eclipsed by hun.** Btirtan^a Life o/HwiUj voL 
ü, p. 299. A letter written in 1*704 (in Grimma Correspond. vol. i. p. 122) says that 
bis Dijon Discourse *^ fit une esp^e de r^yolution ä Paris.'* The circulation of hia 
workfl was unprecedented ; and when La NowvelU ffeloiae appeared, ** les librairea 
ne pouyaient suffire aux demandes de toutes les classes. On louait Touvrage ä tant 
par jour, ou par heure. Quand il parut, on exigeait douze sous par volume, en 
n'aceordant qua soixante minutes pour le lire." Mvswt Pathay, Vie de Jtomtecm, 
vol. ii. p. 861. For further evidence of the effect produeed by his works, see 
Lerminierf Fhüos, du Droits voL ii p. 261 ; Mem, dß Boland^ vol. i. p. 196, voL ü. 
pp. 33*7, 869 ; Mkn, de Gerdit^ vol. v. p. 193, vol. vi. p. 14 ; AliaorCs Eunype^ voL 
i. p. 1*70, voL üi. p. 869, voL iv. p. 876 ; Mkn. de Morellety vol. i. p. 116 ; Lonff" 
thampy Ißtn. eur Voltaire, vol. ii. p. 60 ; Id/e of Romilly, vol. i. p. 267 ; Mem, oi 
Mattet du Fan, voL i. p. 127 ; Bvrke^a Worke, vol. i. p. 482 ; Caeeagnac, Causes de ta 

. \.y Rev. voL üi. p. 649 ; Lamartine, Mist, des Oirondins, voL ii. p. 38, vol. iv. p. 98, 
.^lißi voL vüL p. 126 ; Wahrheit und Lichtvna, in Göthe's Werke, Stuttgart, 1837, vol. ii 

l^^;,i part iL pp. 88, 104; Orimm, Correspond, Lit. voL xii. p. 222 ; De Stael, Consid, 
laEev, ToL iL p. 871. 
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church, it was natural that the govemmeiit should step in ans 
plunder an establishment which the course of events im 
weakened. This^ which took place in France under liouis XY. 
was similar to what occurred in England under Henry VIIL : 
for in both cases a remarkable intellectual movement, directd 
against the clergy, preceded and facilitated the attacks made 
on them by the crown. It was in 1749 that the French goT- 
emment took the first decisive step against the church. And 
what proves the hitherto backward State of the country in such 
matters is, that this consisted of an edict against mortmain, & 
simple contrivance for weakening the ecclesiastical power, whici 
we in England had adopted long before. Machault^ wlio Lad 
recently been raised to the office of controUer-general, has the 
glory of being the originator of this new policy. In August) 
1749,** he issued that celebrated edict which forbade the fonna- 
tion of any religious establishment without the consent of the 
crown, duly expressed in letters-patent, and registered in parlia- 
ment ; effective precautions, which, says the great histoiian of 
France, show that Machault " considered not only the increase, 
but even the ezistence of these ecclesiastical properties, as a 
mischief to the kingdom."*'^ 

This was an extraordinary step on the part of the French 
government ; but what foUowed showed that it was only the 
beginning of a much larger design.*^ Machault, so far fix)in 
being discountenanced, was, the year afker he had issued this 
edict, intrusted with the seals in addition to the controUership ;'" 
for, as Lacretelle observes, the court " thought the time had 
now come to tax the property of the clergy/'^^ During the 
forty years which elapsed between this period and the beginning 
of the revolution, the same anti-ecclesiastical policy prevailei 
Among the successors of Machault, the only three of much abil- 
ity were Choiseul, Necker, and Turgot, all of whom were stren- 

" Sismondi (xxix. p. 20), Lacretelle (XVUI' Si^le, vol. iL p. 110), and Tocque- 
ville (Regne de L<mie XV, vol. iL p. 108), give the date 1749 ; so that 1747, io 
Bioa, ühiv, voL xxtL p. 46, is apparently a misprint. 

^ ** Laissant voir dans toute cette loi, qui est assez longue, qu^il regardoit non- 
fleulement raccroissement, mala Texistence de ces propri^t^s eccl^siastiques, comme 
un mal pour le royaume/* Sismondij Hiet, des FranQ. voL xxix. p. 21. This, I 
suppose, is the edict mentioned by Turgot, who wished to push the principle still 
further. (Euvres de Turgot, yoI. iii. pp. 254, 256 ; a bold and striking passage. 

" Mably mentions the excitement caused by this proceedmg of Machault, Ob- 
servations sur VHutoire de Francey voL ii. p. 415 : ** On attaqua alors, dans plusieuit 
^rits, las immunit^s du clerg^.'* On the dislike feit by the clergy against the minis- 
ter, see SiguTy Sotivenire, vol. L p. 85 ; Soidavie, Regne de Louis XVI, voL L pp 
'«88, 810, vol. ii. p. 146. 

" In 1750, "Machault obtint ies sceaux en conservant le contrdle-gän^raL" 
3iog. Univ. vol. xxvL p. 46. 

" '* Croyait surtout que le temps 6tait venu dlmposer Ies biens du derg^" 
Lacretelle, XVIII* Siecle^ voL iL p. 107. Nearly the same words are used in Bioq. 
Univ, vol. xx\'^*. p. 46. 
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aons opponents of that spiritoal body, which no minister 

wonld have assailed in the preceding generation. Not only 

tliese eminent statesmen, but even such inferior men as Calonne, 

Malesberbes, and Terray, looked on it as a stroke of poSicy to at- 

tack Privileges which superstition bad consecrated, and wbich 

tlie clergy bad bitherto reserved, partly to extend tbeir own in- 

fluence, and partly to minister to tbose Inxnrions and profligate 

habits, wbicb in tbe eigbteentb Century were a scandal to tbe 

acclesiastical order. 

Wbile tbese measures were being adopted against tbe clergy, 

anotber important step was taken in precisely tbe same direc- 

tion. Now it was tbat tbe govemment began to favour tbat 

great doctrine of religious liberty, tbe mere defence of wbicb it 

bad bitberto punisbed as a dangerous specnlation. Tbe con- 

nexion between tbe attacks on tbe clergy and tbe subsequent 

progress of toleration, may be ülustrated, not only by tbe rapid- 

ity witb wbicb one event succeeded tbe otber, but also by tbe 

fact, tbat botb of tbem emanated from tbe same quarter. Ma- 

cbault, wbo was tbe autbor of tbe edict of mortmain, was also 

tbe first minister wbo sbowed a wisb to protect tbe Protestants 

against tbe persecutions of tbe Catbolic priestbood.^* In tbis 

be only partly succeeded ; but tbe impetus tbus given soon be- 

came irresistible. In 1760, tbat is only nine years later, tbere 

was seen a marked cbange in tbe administration of tbe laws ; 

and tbe edicts against beresy, tbougb not yet repealed, were en- 

forced witb unprecedented mildness.*** Tbe movement quickly 

spread from tbe capital to tbe remoter parts of tbe Mngdom ; 

and we are assured tbat, after tbe year 1762, tbe reaction was 

feit even in tbose provinces, wbicb, from tbeir backward condi- 

tion, bad always been most remarkable for religious bigotry.^' 

A.t tbe same time, as we sbaU presently see, a great scbism arose 

in tbe cburcb itself, wbicb lessened tbe power of tbe clergy, by 

dividing tbem into two bostile parties. Of tbese factions, one 

made common cause witb tbe State, stiU fiirtber aiding tbe over- 

throw of tbe ecclesiastical bierarcby. Indeed, tbe dissensions 

^ On which acoonnt, he still fiirther provoked the indignation of the Catholic 
clergy. See Feliee^ Hut, oftht Protest of France^ pp. 401, 402 ; a letter written in 
1761. 

* " The approach of the year 1760 witnessed a sensible relaxation of persecu 
tion. . . . The clergy perceived this with dismay ; and, in their general assembly ot 
1760, they addressed urgent remonstrances to the king against this remission of th« 
laws." Felieey Protest, of FraneSy p. 422. Comp, an interesting letter from Nismea 
in 1776, in Thiekneese^s Joumey through Prancey London, 1777, voL L p. 66. 

" Sismondi says of 1762, ^* Dha lors, la rödction de Topinion publique contre 
FintoUrance p4n6tra jusque dans les provinces les plus fanatiques.'' Siat des Franf. 
TOl xxix. p. 296. Seie aliso a letter to Damilarille, dated 6th of May, 1765, in Lettres 
intktes de Voltaire, toI. i. p. 412 ; and two other letters in (Eitvres de Voltaire, toL 
ba^ p. 225, voL IxyI. p. 417. 
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became so violent, that iht last great blow dealt to spirit;^ 
ascendency by the govemment of Louis XVI. proceeded ml 
from the hands of a layman, but from one of the leaders of tli 
church ; a man who, trom his Standing, would, under ordinär 
circumstances, have protected the interests which he noweagei 
attacked. In 1787, only two years before the Eevoktk 
Brienne, archbishop of Tonlouse,^^ who was then ministeijlj 
before the parKament of Paris a royal edict, by which the i 
couragement hitherto thrown upon heresy was suddenly lens 
ed. By this law, the Protestants were invested with all tl 
civil rights which the Catholic clergy had long held out 8« 
reward of adherence to their own opinions.^' It was, therei 
natural that the more orthodox party should condemn, as au 
pious Innovation,** a measure which, by placing the two a 
in some degree, on the same footing, seemed to sanction 
progress of error ; and which certainly deprived the ¥i 
church of one of the chief attractions by which men had hit 
been induced to join her communion. Now, however, all 
considerations were set at naught. Such was the prev 
temper, that the parHament, though then in a mood very i 
tory to the royal authority, did not hesitate to register th( 
of the king ; and this great measure became law ; the doi 
party being astonisbed, we are told, how any doubt could 
tertained as to the wisdom of the principles on which 
based.** 

These were omens of the Coming storm ; signs of th 
which those who run may read, Nor are there wantini 
marks, by which the true complexion of that age naay "be 
Seen. In addition to what has been just related, tlie 
ment, soon afker the middle of the eighteenth Century, i 
a direct and fatal injury upon the spiritual authority 
consisted in the expulsion of the Jesuits ; which is ai 
important not only for its ultimate effects, but also aa 
dence of the feelings of men, and of what could be p< 

" Of whom Hume, several years before, had formed a verj higli opi 
Bvrtan^s Life of Humey toI. ii. p. 497 ; a too favourable judgment, -wliicl 
contrasted wita the opposite exaggerations, in Man, de ChrUia, voL ix. f 
and Barruely Hiat du Jcusobinismey vol. i. pp. 87, 199. 

" LavalMey Hiat des Fran^, iii. p. 616; Mog, Univ. xxiv. p. 666. 

•* Georgely MknoireSj vol. ii. pp. 298, 294 ; a violent outbreak agalnst ** 
6dit .... qui autorise tous les cultes." 

* " Le parlement de Paris discutait Tödit sur les protestans. "Vizi 
tot, combien une teile r^solution n'e(Lt-elle pas agit6 et divis^ les esprits 
on ne s^^tonnait que d^une chose : c'6tait qu^il püt y avoir une discnsj 
principcs 6videns." Lacretelle, XVIII* Sikch, vol. iii. pp. 84r2, S43 
Malesherbes, who was then minister, wished to secure nearly the saine ]: 
the Protestant^, bat was prevented from doing so. Dutens^ d£em,*>%rc 
56-58. Duteus was himself ooncermvd in the negotiation. 
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aocomplished by tho govemment of him who was called '^ tlie 
mosfc Christian king/'«« 

The Jesuits, for at least fifty years after their institution, 
rendered immense Services to civilization, partly by tempering 
with a secular element the more superstitious views of their great 
predecessors, the DominicaDs and Franciscans, and partly by 
organizing a System of education far superior to any yet seen in 
Europe. In no university could there be found a scheme of in- 
Btruction so comprehensive as theirs ; and certainly no where 
was displayed such skill in the management of youth, or such 
insight into the general Operations of the human mind. It 
must, in justice^ be added, that this illustrious society, notwith- 
Standing its eager, and often unprincipled, ambition, was, dur- 
ing a considerable period, the steady friend of science, as well as 
of literature ; and that it allowed to its members a freedom and 
a boldness of speculation which had never been permitted by 
any other monastic order. 

As, however, civilization advanced, the Jesuits, like every 
Spiritual hierarchy the world has yet seen, began to lose ground ; 
and this not so much from their own decay, as from a change in 
the spirit of those who surrounded them. An institution admira- 
bly adapted to an early form of society, was iU suited to the 
same society in its maturer state. In the sixteenth Century, the 
Jesuits were before their age ; in the eighteenth Century they 
were behind it. In the sixteenth Century, they were the great 
mißsionaries of knowledge; because they belle ved that, by its aid, 
they could subjugate the consciences of men. But, in the 
eighteenth Century, their materials were more refractory; they 
had to deal with a perverse and stiff-necked generation ; they 
saw in every country the ecclesiastical authority rapidly declin- 
ing; and they clearly perceived that their only chance of retain- 
ing their old dominion was, by checking that knowledge, the 
progress of which they had formerly done much to acceler- 
ate." 

ünder these circumstances, the statesmen of France, almost 

** Henry IL used to refer to this title, by way of justifying bis persecution of 
the Protestants (Banke'8 Civil Wara in Jhranee, vol. i. p. 241); and great account 
was made of it by that exemplary prince, Lonis XV. Souiavie, Regne de Lottis XVI^ 
vol. L p. 165. The French antiquaries trace it back to Pepin, the father of Charle- 
manie. BarringtorCe Observation» <m the Statutee^ p. 168. 

^ The Prince de Montbarey who was educated by the Jesuits abont 1740, says, 
that, in their schools, the greatest attention was paid to pupils intended for äie 
«horch ; while the abilities of those iestlned for secular professions were neglected. 
See this Statement, which, Coming from such a quarter, is very remarkable, in Mhiu 
de Montbarey^ toL 1. pp. 12, 13. Montbarey, so far from being prejudiced against 
the Jcsiüts, ascribes the Revolution to their overthrow. Jbid. vol. iii. p. 94. For 
other evidence of the exclusive and unsecular character of their education in the 
eighteenth Century, sea ScIUoaeer's Eighteenth Centuryy vol. iv. pp. 29, SO, 246. 

89 
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immediately afiter tho middle of the eighteenth cen-tmy, det» 
mined to min an order which had long ruled the i/vorld, m 
which was still the greatest bulwark of the church. In this i- 
sign they were aided by a curious movement which had täte: 
place in the church itself, and which, being connected -with vieir: 
of much wider import, deserves the attention even of those in 
whom theological controversies have no interest. 

Among the many points on which metaphysicians hai? 
wasted their strength, that of free-will has provoked the hottes 
disputes. And what has increased the acerbity of their lan- 
goage, is, that this, which is eminently a metaphysical question 
has been taken up by theologians, who have treated it nvith that 
warmth for which they are remarkable.^^ . From the time of 
Pelagius, if not earlier,*» Christianity has been divided into tffo 
great sects, which, though in some respects uniting by insensible 
shades, have always preserved the broad features of theif origiiii 
difference. By one sect, the freedom of the wiU is virtnally, asd 
often expressly, denied ; for it is asserted, not only that we can- 
not of our own wiU effect any thing meritorions, but that what- 
ever good we may do will be useless, since the Deity has prede»- 
tined some men to perdition, others to salvation. By the other 
sect, the freedom of the will is as strongly upheld ; good worb 
are declared essential to salvation ; and the opposite party ii 
accused of exaggerating that state of grace of which taith is s 
necessary accompaniment.^' 

These opposite principles, when pushed to their logical con- 
sequences, must lead the first sect into antinomianism,^^ and the 
second sect into the doctrine of supererogatory works.^« But 
since on such subjects, men feel far more than they reason, it 
asuaUy happens that they prefer foUowing some common and 

*" See some singulAr observations in Parr^s first sermon on faith and monfa 
U^arr's Work$y toI. yi. p. 598), where we are told that, in the management of tbf 
leud betw^n Calvinists and Arminians, *' the steadiness of defence shoald be prth 
portionat« to the impetuosity of assault ;'* unnecessary advice, so far as his own pro- 
fession is concemed. However, the Mohammedan theologiaus are said to have beeo 
•Ten keener than the Christians on this subject. See Troyer*s Diseowte <m tk 
Ddbistanj vol. i. p. cxxxt. ; an important work on the Asiatic religions. 

** Neander (Eist, of the Chvrehy yoI. iv. p. 105) finds the germ of the Pelagiao 
oontroversy in the dispute between Athanasius and ApoUinaris. Gompare^ 
respecting its origin, a note in MUmatC% HisUyry of ChruHanUy^ 1840, toI. üL pp. 
a70,2'71. 

** No writer I have met with, has stated so fairly and clearly the theological 
iMundaries of these doctrines, as Göthe. Wahrheit und Dichtungy in Werie^ toL 
iL part iL p. 200, Stuttgart, 1887. 

'^ Compare BuUen^e Mem. of the Oatholiee, toL üi. p. 224; CophOon on Neett 
fUy and Fredeetinationj pp. 25. 26 ; MoeheMt Bcelee, JSistory, toL iL p. 254. 

*" Henoe the theory of indulgences, constnicted by the Church of Borne with 
perfect oonästency, and against which most of the Protestant aigumeati are fr 
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Quscredited Standard, or appealing to some ancient name :^* and 
"fcliey, therefore, generally class themselves on the one side under 
Angustin, Calvin, and Jansenius ; on the other side under Pela- 
gius, Arminius, and Molina. 

Now, it is an interesting fact, that the doctrines which 

in [England are called Calvinistic, have been always connected 

^with a democratic spirit; whüe those of Arminianism have fonnd 

moBt favour among the aristocratic or protective party. In the 

republics of Switzerland, of North America, and of Holland, 

Calvinism was always the populär creed.^* On the other hand, 

in those evil days, immediately after the death of Elizabeth, 

when cur liberties were in imminent peril ; when the church of 

England, aided by the crown, attempted to subjugate the con- 

sciences of men ; and when the monstrous claim of the divine 

right of episcopacy was first put forward ;^' — ^then it was that 

Arminianism became the cherished doctrine of the ablest and 

most ambitious of the ecclesiastical party. ^^ And in that sharp 

retribution whiüh followed, the Puritans and Independents, by 

whom the punishment was inflicted, were, with scarcely an ex- 

ception, Calvinists :" nor should we forget, that the first open 

movement against Charles proceeded fix)m Scotland, where the 

principles of Calvin had long been in the ascendant. 

** This seems to be the natural tendency, and has been obseired by Neander 
In bis inBtructiye account of the Gnostics, Histortf of the Church^ vol. ii. p. 121 : 
** The custom with such sects to attach themselyes to some celebrated name or 
other of antiquity.** 

** The Dutch church was the first which adopted, as an article of faith, the doc- 
trine of election held at Geneva. MosheirrCn JSedes, Htttory^ vol. ii. p. 112. See 
also, on this doctrine in the Netherlands, 8inelaii*9 Ocrre«p, vol. Ii. p. 199 ; (7oven- 
trifi Speech in 1672, in Pari, Eist. voL iv. p. 537 ; and StiucUiny Geach, der theolog, 
Wiesenschafterif vol. i. p. 262 : '* In den Niederlanden wurde der Calvinische Lehr- 
begriff zuerst in eine scholastische Form gebracht.'* 

As to the Calvinism of North America, compare BancrofCe American Revolviion^ 
ToL L pp. 166, 178, 174, voL ii. pp. 829, 868, vol. iü p. 213 ; LyeWe Second ViHt 
to the United St<Ue%^ 1849, vol. i. p. 61 ; and Combe's Notes on the United StcUee^ vol. 
L pp. 86, 99, 223, vol. iü. pp. 88, 118, 219, 226. 

* It is sometimes said that this was advocated by Bancroft as early as 1688 ; 
bnt this assertion appears to be erroneous, and Mr. Hiülam can find no instance be- 
fore the reign of James I. Const, Biet. vol. i. p. 890. The dogma, though new in 
the Church of England, was of great antiquity. See, on its origin among the early 
Christians, Klimrath^ Hitt. du Droits voL i. ■ p. 268. 

"* The spread of Arminianism was frequently noticed in parliament during the 
reign of Charles I. ParL Eist. vol. ü. pp. 444, 462, 466, 470, 484, 487, 491, 660, 
947, 1868. On the decline of Calvinism at the üniversities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge early in the seventeenth Century, see a curious letter from Beale, in BoyWt 
Wcrksj vol. V. p. 488 ; and on this movement in the church after EHizabeth, compare 
Tonge^» Diaryy p. 98, edit. Camden Soc. 1848 ; Orme's Life of Owen, p. 82 ; HarrieU 
Um ofthe Stuarts, voL i. pp. 154-156, vol. ii. pp. 208, 218, 214 ; StUehinson's Mem. 
pp. 66, 77 ; HallamCs Const, Eist: vol. i. p. 466 ; Des Maizeaux^s Life of ChiUing 
mofrik, p. 112. 

" Respecting the Calvinism of the opponents of the king, see GlarendofCs Re- 
Uüumy pp. 86, 87 ; Btdstrode^s Memoirs, pp. 8, 9 ; Burton^s Diary, vol. iii. p. 206 ; 
Öarl^U Oromwell, vol. i. p. 68 ; and on its infiuencc in the House of Commons in 
1628, Canoithen^e Eist, ofthe Church ofL'naland^ vol ii. p. 64. 
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theory which, thongli often misunderstood, is pregnant irii 
great truths, and is better calculated than any other System t 
develop the intellect^ because it involves that clear conception i 
law, the attainment of which is the highest point tlie humaa 
understanding can reach. 

These considerations will enable the reader to see the iin- 
mense importance of that revival of Jansenism, which took plaee 
in the French church during the eighteenth Century. For, Ja»- 
senism being essentially Calvinistic/^ those tendencies appeaied 
in France by which Calvinism is marked. There appeared tk 
inquisitive, democratic, and insubordinate spirit, which hu 
always accompanied that creed. A further confirmation of the 
truth of the principles just laid down is, that Jansenisxn oiigi- 
nated with a native of the Dutch Bepublic;^' that it was intro 
duced into France during the glimpse of freedom which preceded 
the power of Louis XIV.;" that it was forcibly repressed in hs 
arbitrary reign ;*^ and that before the middle of the eighteendi 
Century, it again arose, as the natural product of a State of sodetj 
by which the French Bevolution was brought about. 

The connexion between the revival of Jansenism and the 
destruction of the Jesuits, is obvious. After the death of Louie 
XIY., the Jansenists rapidly gained ground, even in the Sor- 
bonne;" and by the middle of the eighteenth Century, they 



doctrine of neoesutj, or something extremely llke it, laid down by Ajigastin. See 
the interesting extracts in Ntanda^n Hist. of ths Church^ voL vi. pp. 424^ 425; 
where, however, a loophole Ib left to let in the idea of interference, or at all eveoti 
of superintendence. 

^ ^' The five principal tenets of Jansenism, which amount in fact to the doctrine 
of Calvin.** Palfner on ihs Cfhureh^ voL L p. 320 ; and see the remarks of Mackiih 
tosh in his MemoirSy toL L p. 411. According to the Jesnits, " Paulus geDoit 
Augustinum, Augusthius Calvinum, GalTinus Jansenium, Jansenius Sancrjanoin, 
Sancrjanus Amaldum et fratres ejus." Des JüauXy ffütoriettes^ vol. iv. pp. 71, 7& 
Gompare Huetius de JUbua ad eumpertituntilnu, p. 64 : ** Jansenium dogmata soaei 
Galvinianis fontibus deriyasse.** 

^ Jansenius was bom in a TÜlage near Leerdam, and was educated, if I mistike 
not, in Utrecht. 

** The introduction of Jansenism into France is superficiallj related by I>^▼e^ 
net (Hist. de ia Sorbonne, toI. ii. pp. IIMIS) ; but the reader will find a contem- 
porary and highly characteristic account in Mem. de MotteviUe, toL ii. pp. 224*227. 
The connexion between it and the spirit of Insubordination was remarked at the 
time ; and Des R^auz, who wrote in the middle of the seventeenth Century, men- 
tions an opinion that the Fronde '* 6toit yenue du Jans^nisme.** EietorietteSy toL 
It. p. 72. Omer Talon too sajs that, in 1648, **il se trouvoit que tous cenz qm' 
Moient de cette opinion n'aimoient pas le gouvemement pr^nt de T^tat iAa 
tPOmer Talon, toL ii. pp. 280, 281. 

** Brienne, who knew Louis XIY. personally, says, '* Jans^nisme, lliorreur dn 
roi.** MSm, de Brienne, toI. ii. p. 240. Gompare Duclos, Mim, SecretSj toL l p. 
112. Atthe end of his reign he promoted a bishop on the avowed groiind of hii 
Opposition to the Jansenists ; this was in 1718. Zettres inSdites de MaifUenoH, rol 
ii. pp. 896, 406 ; and see further vol i. pp. 220, 222. 

** ** La Sorbonne, moliniste sous Louis XIY, fut Jans^niste sous le r^gvnt, «} 
*^i^ours divis^."* Duvemet, Hist, de la Sorbofine, vol. ii. p. 226. 
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oiganized a poweiftil party in the French parliament.^^ About 
the same period, their inflaence began to show itself in the ex- 
ecutive goyemment, and among the officers of the crown. 
Machault, who held the important post of controUer-general, 
was known to favour their opinions/^ and a few years aiter hia 
retirement, Choiseul was called to the head of affairs ; a man of 
considerable ability, by whom they were openly protected.** 
Their views were likewise supported by Laverdy, controller- 
general in 1764, and by Terray, Controller of finances in 1769.** 
The procureur-general, Gilbert des Voisins, was a Jansenist ;»' 
80 also was one of his successors, Chauvelin ;^' and so was the 
advocate-general Pelletier de Saint-Fargean;^" and so too was 
Camus, the weU-known advocate of the clergy." Turgot, the 
greatest statbsman of the age, is said to have embraced the same 
opinions;'* while Necker, who on two different occasions possessed 
almost snpreme power, was notoriously a rigid Calvinist. To 
this may be added, that not only Necker, but also Boussean, to 
whom a large share in causing the Bevolution is justly ascribed, 
were bom in Geneva, and drew their earHest ideas firom that 
great nursery of the Calvinistic theology. 

In such a State of things as this, it was impossible that a 
body like the Jesuits should hold their ground. They were the 
last defenders of authority and tradition, and it was natural that 
they should fall in an age when statesmen were sceptics, and 
theologians were Calvinists. Even the people had already 
marked them for destruction ; and when Damiens, in 1757, at- 
tempted to assassinate the kmg, it was generally believed that 
they were the instigators of the act." This we now know to be 
false ; but the existence of such a rumour is evidence of the State 
of the populär mind. At all events, the doom of the Jesuits was 
fized. In April, 1761, parliament ordered their constitutions to 

^ On the strength of the Jansenists in the parliament of Paris, see ToequwiUt^ 
Sign$ de Lomt XV, toL 1. p. 862, yoL ü. p. 176 ; FUusan, Diplofnaü^ yoL vi pw 
486 ; Mhn. de Oewgel, vol ii. p. 262 ; Mkn. de BauUU, yoL i. p. 67 ; PtUnm^i Tnm 
Ute ^n ehe Ohureh, vol. L pp. 827, 828. 

^ LavalUe, Eist, des Pran^aie, toL iii. p. 489. 

^ Boulame, lüffne de Louis ZVT, toL L pp. 81, 145. 

** Tocauevüley Jiigne deZouisXVj yoL iL p. 886; (Euvres de VcUaümy roL Ut. 
p. 275 ; jtf<im. de Gvcrgely toI. L pp. 49-51. 

*' i/tMWHMf, VU de Voltaire^ p. 90. 

" Laeretelle, XVIII* Bude, toI. iL p. 119 ; ZavalUe, yoL iU. p. 477. 

** Mbn, de Oeorgel^ roL L p. 57. 

** La Fayette^ Mhn. toL ii. p. 58 ; Dumonty Soumenirs^ p. 154; Chorgei^ yoL 11 
pi. 858, ToL ÜL p. 10. 

"* SotUaviey Rigne de Levis XVI, toL iii. p. 187. 

^ '* The Jesuits are charged bj the Tulgar as promoters of that attempt." Letter 
from Stanley, written in 1761, in Cfhathmn Correepond, yoL ii. p. 127. Ck>mpart 
Company Mim. de Marie AntainetUy yoL üL pp. 19, 21 ; SismoruUy Bist, des Framp 
vol. zzix. pp. 111, 227. 
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be laid Lefore them.*^ In August, they were forbidden to re- 
ceive novices, their Colleges were closed, and a number of theii 
most celebrated works were publicly bumed by the commoD 
hangman.*' Finally, in 1762, another edict appeared, by which 
fche Jesuits were condemned without even being heard in their 
own defence ;^« their property was directed to be sold, and their 
Order secularized ; they were declared " unfit to be admitted into 
a well-govemed country,'' and their institute and society were 
formally abolished.*® 

Such was the way in which this great society, long the terror 
of the World, feU before the pressure of public opinion. What 
makes its fall the more remarkable, is, that the pretext which 
was aUeged to justify the examination of its constitutions, was 
one so slight, that no fonner govemment would have listened to 
it for a Single moment. This immense spiritual Corporation was 
actuaUy tried by a temporal court for ill faith in a mercantile 
transaction, and for refusing to pay a sum of money said to be 
due !" The most important body in the Catholic church, the 
spiritual leaders of France, the educators of her youth, and the 
confessors of her Mngs, were brought to the bar, and sued in their 
coUective capacity, for the fraudulent repudiation of a common 
debt 1^* So marked was the predisposition of affairs, that it was 
not found necessary to employ for the destruction of the Jesuits 
any of those arts by which the populär mind is commonly in- 
flamed. The charge upon which they were sentenced, was not 
that they had plotted against the State ; nor that they had cor- 
rupted the public morals ; nor that they wished to subvert re- 
ligion. These were the accusations which were brought in the 
seventeenth Century, and which suited the genius of that age. 
But in the eighteenth Century, all that was required was some 
trifling accident, that might serve as a pretence to justify what 
the nation had already determined. To ascribe, therefore, this 
great event to the bankruptcy of a trader, or the intrigues of a 
mistress,^^ is to confuse the cause of an act with the pretext 

"' LavalUet HmU des Fran^ais, yoI. iii. p. 4'76. 

•• Flassan, Diplomatie Frang, voL vi. p.491. 

** ** Sans que les accus^s eussent 6t4 entendus.*' ZavalUe, voL iii. p. 47*7. ** Pa« 
an seul n^a ^ii entendu dans leur cause.'* BamuH «ur PSistoire du Jaeohinümcy 
vol. ii p. 264. 

•• LavalUe^ iii. p. 47*7; Flaesan^ vi. pp. 604, 606; Sismondi^ xxix. p. 284; and 
the letters vrritten by Diderot, who, though he was in Paris at the time, gives rathei 
Ml incomplete account, Mim, de Diderot^ vol. ii. pp. 127, 130-182. 

*' Flassan^ Eist, de la Diplomatie^ vol. vL pp. 486-488. 

** ** Enfin ils furent mis en cause, et le parlement de Paris eut l'6tonnement et 
a joie de voir les j^suites amen^s devant lui comme de vils banqneroutiers.** Xocre- 
'«ä«, XVIII' Sieehy vol. iL p. 262. ** Condemned in France as fraudulent traders.'' 
Schlosset^s Eighteenth CentuTjf^ vol. iv. p. 461. 

*" Several writers attribute the destruction of the Jesuits to the exertiong of 
Madame de Pompadour I 
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ander which ihe act is committed. In the eyes of the men of 
fclie eighteenth Century, the real crime of the Jesuits was, that 
they belonged to the past rather than to the present, and that hy 
defending the abuses of ancient establishments, they obstructed 
the progress of mankind, They stood in the way of the age, and 
the age swept them from its path. This was the real cause of 
their abolition : a cause not likely to be perceived by those writers, 
who, under the guise of historians, are only coUectors of the prat- 
tle and gossip of courts ; and who believe that the destinies of 
great nations can be settled in the ante-chambers of ministers, 
and in the Councils of kings. 

After the fall of the Jesuits, there seemed to be nothing re- 
maining which could save the French church from immediate 
destruction." The old theological spirit had been for some time 
declining, and the clergy were suffering from their own decay 
even more than from the attacks made upon them. The ad- 
vance of knowledge was producing in France the same results as 
those which I have pointed out in England ; and the increasing 
attractions of science drew off many illustrious men, who in a 
preceding age would have been active members of the spiritual 
profession. That splendid eloquence, for which the French 
clergy had been remarkable, was now dying away, and there were 
no longer heard the voices of those great orators, at whose bid- 
ding the temples had formerly been filled.^^ MassiUon was the 
last of that celebrated race who had so enthralled the mind, and 
the magic of whose fascination it is even now hard to withstand. 
He died in 1742 ; and after him the French clergy possessed no 
eminent men of any kind, neither thinkers, nor orators, nor 
writers.®' Nor did there seem the least possibility of their re- 
covering their lost position. While society was advancing, they 
were receding. All the sources of their power were dried up. 
They had no active leaders ; they had lost the confidence of gov- 
emment ; they had forfeited the respect of the people ; they had 
become a mark for the gibes of the age.^^ 

** Choiseul is reported to have said of the Jesuits : ** leur Mucation dötroite, 
touB les autres corps religieux tomberont d^oux-m^mes." Bamtel, Hist. du Jacobin- 
UnUt Yol. L p. 68. 

** In 1771, Horace Walpole writes fiom Paris that the churches and convents 
were become so empty, as to *' appear like abandoned theatres destined to deetruo- 
tion ;** and this he contrasts with bis former experience of a different State of things. 
Walvole^s Zetters, vol. v. p. 810, edit. 1840. 

** ** So low had the talents of the once illustrious church of France fallen, that 
in the latier part of the eighteenth Century, when Christianity itself was assailed, 
not one champion of note appeared in its ranks ; and when the couvocation of the 
clergy, in 1770, published their famous anathema against the dangers of unbelief, 
and ofiered rewards for the best essays in defence of the Christian faith, the pro 
ductions called forth were so despicable that they sensibly iiijured the cause of re» 
igion." AÜHorCa Hist. öf Europe^ vol. i. pp. 180, 181. 

"' In I7t)rt, the Rev. William Cole writes to Alban Butler : "1 travelled to ?ar 
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It does, at fiist sight^ seem stränge that^ undei tliese circnm 
stances, the French cleigy should have been able, for neai^ 
thirty years after the aboHtion of the Jesnits^ to maintain theii 
Standing, so as to interfere with impunity in public affiürs.^' 
The truth, however, is, that this temporary reprieve of the eccl^ 
siastical order was owing to that movement which I have aheadj 
noticed, and by virtue of which the French intellect, dming the 
latter half of the eighteenth Century, changed the gronnd of itt 
attack, and, directing its energies against political abuses, n^- 
lected in some degree those spiritual abuses to which its atten- 
tion had been hitherto confined. The result was, that in France 
the govemment enforced a poUcy which the great thiukers had 
indeed originated, but respecting which they were becoming le« 
eager. The most eminent Frenchmen were beginning their at- 
tacks upon the State, and in the heat of their new war&re thej 
slackened their Opposition to the church. But in the mean time, 
the seeds they had sown germinated in the State itsel£ So rapid 
was the march of affairs, that those anti-ecclesiastical opinionfl 
which, a few years earlier, were punished as the paradoxes of de- 
signing men, were now taken up and put into execution by Sena- 
tors and ministers. The rulers of France carried into effect pnn- 
ciples which had hitherto been simply a matter of theory ; and 
thus it happened, as is always the case, that practica! statesmeo 
only apply and work out ideas which have long before been sug- 
gested by more advanced thinkers. 

Hence it followed, that at no period during the eighteentk 
Century did the speculative classes and the practica! classes thor- 
oughly combine against the church : since, in the first half d 
the Century, the clergy were principally assailed by the litera- 
ture, and not by the govemment ; in the latter half of the Cen- 
tury, by the govemment, and not by the literature. Some of 
the circumstances of this singular transition have been alread; 
stated, and I hope clearly brought before the mind of the reader. 
I now purpose to complete the generalization, by proving that a 
corresponding change was taking place in all other branches of 
inquiiy ; and that, while in the first period attention was chiefl) 
directed towards mental phenomena, it was in the second period 

through LiUe and Cambray in their public voitures, and was greatly scandalind 
and amazed at the open and unreserved disrespect, both of the trading and militaij 
people, for their clergy and religious establishment. When I got to Paris, it wii 
much worse.*^ Ellwi Origiruü Lettert^ second series, vol. iv. p. 486. See dn 
Widp6U^% Letttrs to Lady Oawory^ vol. ii. p. 518, edit. 1848; and the oompkint 
made at Besannen in 1761, in Lepatiy Vis de Voltaire^ p. 118. 

** And also to retain their immense property, which, when the Berolntton <m- 
sarred, was estimated at 80,000,000/. English money, bringing in a yearly reTenoc 
of ** somewhat ander 75,000,000 francs." Alison'a Europe^ voL L p. .88, toI. iL ^ 
80, vol. xiv. pp. 122, 128. 
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[nore directed towards pliysical phenomena. From this, the po* 

litical movemeDt received a vast accession of strength. For the 

FrenclL intellect, shifting the scene of its labours, diverted the 

tliouglits of men from the internal to the extemal, and concen- 

trating attention npon their matenal rather than npon theii 

Bpiritual wants^ tumed against the encroachments of the State 

an iLOstüity formerly reserved for the encroachments of the church. 

^Whenever a tendency arises to prefer what comes from without 

to what comes from within, and thus to aggrandize matter at the 

expense of mind, there will also be a tendency to believe that an 

Institution which hampers our opinions is less hurtfal than one 

which Controls our acts. Precisely in the same way, men who 

reject the fundamental truths of religion, will care little for the 

extent to which those tmths are perverted. Men who deny the 

existence of the Deity and the ünmortality of the soul, will take 

no heed of the way in which a gross and formal worship obscures 

those sublime doctrines. All the idolatry, all the ceremonials, 

aU the pomp, all the dogmas^ and all the traditions by which re- 

ligion is retarded^ will give them no disquietude, because they 

consider the opinions that are checked to be equally false with 

those that are favoured. Why should they, to whom transcen- 

dental truths are unknown, labour to remove the superstitions 

which darken the truths ? Such a generation, so far from at- 

tacking ecclesiastical usurpations, would rather look on the clergy 

as convenient tools to ensnare the ignorant and control the vijj- 

gar. Therefore it is that we rarely hear of a sincere atheist being 

a zealous polemic. But if that should occur, which a Century 

ago occurred in France ; if it should happen that men of great 

energy, and actuated by the feeUngs I have described, were to 

find themselves in the presence of a political despotism^ — they 

would direct against it the whole of their powers ; and they 

would act with the more determined vigour, because, believing 

that their all was at stake, temporal happiness would be to them 

not only the first, but also the sole consideration. 

It is from thiB point of view that the progress of those athe- 
istical opinions, which now rose in France, becomes a matter of 
great though painful interest. And the date at which they ap- 
peared, fully corroborates what I have just said respecting the 
chaiige that took place in the middle of the eighteenth Century. 
The first great work in which they were openly promulgated, wap 
the celebrated Encyclopaddia, published in 1751.^* Before thai 

* M. Barante (IMUrature Franfaise au XVIIP Süele, p. 94) says, ** On amy« 
bientötä toutnier ; d6jä rincr6daliti aYait rejet^ les preaves divines de la r^v^lation, 
ei ayait abjiir6 les devoirs et les souyenirs chr^tiens ; on vit alors Pathöisme lever 
«in front pbis hardi, et proclamer que tont sentiment religieux 6tait une rdverie et 
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time such degrading opinions, though occasionaUy broached, were 
not held by any men of ability ; nor could they in the precedmg 
State of Society have made much impression upon the age. But 
during the latter half of the eighteenth Century, they affected 
every department of French literature. Between 1758 and 
1770, atheistical tenets rapidly gained ground ;''• and in 1770 
was published the famous work, called the System of Natur t, 
the success, and, unhappily, the abüity of which, make its ap- 
pearance an important epoch in the history of France. Its 
popularity was immense ;^^ and the views it contains are so 
clearly and methodically arranged, as to have eamed for it the 
name of the code of atheisnu''* Five years later, the Archbishop 
of Toulouse, in a formal address to the king on behalf of the 
clergy, deckred that atheism had now become the prevaüiog 
opinion.^' This, like aU similar assertions, must have been an 
exaggeration ; but that there was a large amount of truth in it, 
is known to whoever has studied the mental habits of the gener- 
ation immediately preceding the Bevolution, Among the infe- 
rior class of writers, Damüaville, Deleyre, Marechal, Naigeon, 
Toussaint, were active supporters of that cold and gloomy dogma, 
which, in order to extinguish the hope of a future life, blots out 
from the mind of man the glorious iustincts of his own inmior- 
talityj* And, stränge to say, several even of the higher intel- 
lects were unable to escape the contagion. Atheism was openlj 
advocated by Condorcet, by D' Alembert, by Diderot, by Helv^tius, 

an dteordre de Tesprit hamain. Cest de l'^poque de TEncyclop^die que datent les 
Berits oü cette opinion est le plus ezpress^ment profess^e. Ss furent peu imitöt." 
This last sentence is erroneous, I am sorrj to say. 

** *« Dans un intenralle de douze ann^s, de 1768 ä 1770, la litt^rature frangiuse 
fiit souillee par un grand nombre d*ouTrages oü Path^isme ötoit ouvertement profess^." 
LaereteUe, XVIII* Sieele, voL ü. p. 310. 

^^ Voltaire, who wrote against it, mentions its difiusion among all classes, and 
■ays it was read by " des savants, des ignorants, des femmes." Dict. Philoa. Brück 
UieUf section iv., in (Euvres de Voltairty vol. xxxvüi. p. 866 : see also voL Ixtü p. 
260; Longchamp et Wagntere^ Mim, swr Voltaire^ yoL i. pp. 13, 884; Lettre» iniditet 
de Voltaire^ toL ii. pp. 210, 2i6 ; and a letter from him in Oorrespond, de Dudeffanii 
rol. ii. p. 329. Gompare Tennevnann, Qeseh, der Phüos. voL xL p. 320: "mä 
ongetheiltem Beifalle aufgenommen worden und grossen Einfluss gehabt hat." 

*' ** Le code monstrueux d'ath^isme.*' Biog, Univ. vol. xxix. p. 88. Morellet, 
who in such matters was by no means a harsh judge, says, ** Le Systeme de la ^atun^ 
surtout, est un cat6chisme d^ath^isme comptet.'* Mhn, de Morellet^ vol. t p. 133. 
Stäudlin (Oesch, der theolog, WUsenschaftefiy vol. ii. p. 44C) calls it **ein System 
des entschiedenen Atheismus :" while Tennemann, who has given by far the best 
account of it I have met with, says, " Es machte bei seinem Erscheinen gewaltiges 
Au&ehen, und ist fast immer als das Handbuch des Atheismus betrachtet worden." 
Oeeeh, der Phüos, voL xi. p. 849. 

^' ** Le monstrueux ath^isme est devenu Topinion domuiante." Sotdavie, Hegm 
de Louis XVI^ vol. üi. p. 16 : the address of the archbishop with a deputatico, 
** muni des pouvoirs de fassembUe g6n^rale du clerg6,*' in September, 1775. 

^* Biog. Univ. vol. x. pp. 471, 669, vol. xxvii. p. 8, vol. xxx. p. Ö42 ; Mkn, J^ 
Brissot^ vol. i. p. 305 ; Tocgueville, R^ne de Louis XV^ vol. ii. p. 77. 
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»y Lialande, by Laplace, by Mirabeau, and by Saint Lambert.^' 

[ndeed, so thoroughly did all thiß harmonize with the general tem- 

Dcr, tliat in society men boasted of what, in other countries, and 

LH otlier days, has been a rare and singular error, an eccentric 

taint, which those affected by it were willing to conceal. In 

1764 Hume met, at tbe house of Baron d'Holbach, a party of 

tlie most celebrated Frenchmen then residing in Paris. The 

great Scotchman, who was no doubt aware of the prevailing 

opinion, took occasion to raise an argument aä to the existence 

of an atheist, properly so called ; for his own part, he said, he 

liad never chanced to meet with one. " Tou have been sotne- 

what unfortunate/' replied Holbach ; " but at the present mo- 

meiit you are sitting at table with seventeen of them." "'« 

This, sad as it is, only forms a single aspect of that immense 

movement, by which, during the latter half of the eighteenth 

Century, the French intellect was withdrawn from the study of 

the internal, and concentrated upon that of the external world. 

Of this tendency, we find an interesting instance in the celebrated 

work of Helv6tius, unquestionably the ablest and most influential 

treatise on morals wluch France produced at this period. It 

was published in 1758 ;" and, although it bears the title of an 

essay on " the Mind,'* it does not contain a single passage from 

which we could infer that the mind, in the sense in which the 

Word is commonly used, has any existence. In this work, which, 

during fiffcy years, was the code of French morals, principles are 

laid down which bear exactly the same relation to ethics that 

atheism bears to theology. Helv^tius, at the beginning of his 

inquiry, assumes, as an incwitestable fact, that the difference be- 

tween man and other animals is the result of a difference in their 

external form ; and that if, for example, our wrists, instead of 

ending with hands, and flexible fingers, had merely ended like a 

horse's foot, we should have always remained Wanderers on the 

face of the earth, ignorant of every art, entirely defenceless, and 

'• Jßw. of Mallet du Fan^ vol. i. p. 60 ; Soulavie^ R^gne de Louis XVI^ vol. v. 
p. 127 ; Bamtely Hist, du Jacobin^ vol. i. pp. 104, 185, 225, vol. ii. p. 28, vol. iii. p. 
200 ; lAfe ofRomüly^ vol. i. pp. 46, 145 ; Stäudlin, Theolog. Wissenschaften^ vol. ii. 
p. 440; Oeorgel^ Mhn, vol. ii. pp. 250, 860; Orimm^ Correspond. vol. xv. p. 87 ; 
Mm de Morellety vol. i. p. 130 ; Lepan^ Vie de Voltaire, p. 869 ; Tennemann^ Gesch, 
der Phüos, vol. xi. p. 850 ; Musset Paihay^ Vie de Housseau, vol. ii. pp. 177, 297 ; 
Mem. de Genlis, vol. v. p. 180 ; IRtchcoek*s Geol. p. 268 ; Mhn, d'JSpinay, vol. ii. 
pp. 68, 66, 76. 

'• This was related to Romilly by Diderot. Life of Romüly^ voL i. pp. 181, 
182; See also BurtofCsLife of Hume, vol. ii. p. 220. Priestley, who visited France 
In 1774, says, that " all the philosophical persona to whom I was iutroduced at Paria 
(were) unbelievers in Ghristianity, and even professed atheists.'^ PHestlej/'s Me- 
mmn^ voL i. p. 74. See also a letter by Horace Walpole, written from Pa.na in 
1766 {Wdpole's Letten, edit. 1840, voL v. p. 96): *' their avowed doctrine is 
Ethelsm." 

" Bieg, ütUv. yoL zx. p. 29. 
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having no other ooncem, bat to avoid the attacks of wüd-beis» 
aDd fiod the Beedfbl sapply of onr daily food.^' Tkat ihe stii:- 
tnre of onr.bodies is the sole caiue of onr boasted saperiodty.lc- 
comes evident, when we consider that onr thonghts are ämp 
ihe prodnct of two frcnlties, which we have in comiaoii with al 
other animalfl ; namely, the fiunilty of receiving impressions fite 
extemal objectB, and the &cvlty of remembering those impreflsios? 
after they are received.^* From this, says Helv6tiiis, it foHoin 
that the internal powers of man being the same as those of al 
other animals, onr sensibility and onr . memoiy wonld be cueks. 
if it were not for those extemal pecnliarities by which we zr 
eminently diBtingnished, and to which we owe eveiy thing that i 
moet valnable.*' These positions being laid down, it is essy t/ 
deduce all the essential principles of moral actions. For, memoir 
being merely one of the oigans of physical senaibility.^^ and judg- 
ment being only a Sensation/* aQ notions of duty and of Tutm 
mnst be tested by their relation to the senses ; in other ^rords^k 
the gross amonnt of physical enjoyment to which they give rise. 
This is the tme basis of moral phflosophy. To take any otha 
Tiew, is to aUow ourselves to be deceived by conventional expie^ 
sions, which have no fonndation except in the prejudices of Ig- 
norant men. Onr vices and onr virtnes are solely the resnlt of 
onr passions ; and onr passions are cansed by onr physical sen- 
sibility to pain and to pleasnre.^' It was in this way that the 
sense of justice first arose« To physical sensibility men owed 

Eleasure and pain ; hence the feelmg of their own interests, and 
ence the desire of Uving together in societies. Being assembled 
in Society, there grew up the notion of a general interest, since, 
without it, Society conld not hold together ; and, as actions are 
only just or imjnst in proportion as they minister to this genend 
interest, a measure was established, by which justice is discrim- 
inated from injustice/^ With the same inflexible spirit, and 

*' ** Si la natore, aa liea de mains et de doigts flexibles, eüt terminö nos poigneti 
par un pied de cheval ; qui doute que les hommes, sana art, flana habitatioos, mot 
dtfenae contre les animaux, tout occupte du soin de ponrvoir ä lenr novriiare d 
d'Ariter les bötes fibrooes, ne fossent encore errants dans les fordts oomme des troo- 
peaux fagutüsf* HelvHiu» de rEtprit, yoL i. p. 2. Had Helv6tias ever read tbe 
attack of Anstotle against Anaxagoras for asserting tbat Zih. rh x^'*P^ ^X**"» fp^^*- 
mArarov tlvai r&v (i&wv rhv iy^pcnrow^ Oudußorth, IrUelUe, Sytt. YoL üi p. Sil. 

" Pe VEmit, voL l p. 2. * Ibid. voL L p. 4. 

■1 «< Ell e&t la memoire ne pent dtre qu*un des organes de la sensibility phyaique." 
foL t p. 6. Gompare what M. LepeUetier says on this, in bis PhynologU MkUeaUt 
woL üi. p. 272. 

" ** D*oü Je condus que tont Jugement n'est qu^nne Sensation." De rjbtprii^ toL 
L p. 10 ; ^^juger, comme je Tai dejä pronvö, n'est proprement que sentir,'" p. 41. 

" " N6 sensible & la douleur et au plaisir, c^est ä la sensibilitö physiqne qoe 
*bomme doit ses passions ; et ä ses passions, qu'il doit tous ses vices et toates M 
Tertus.** Ibid vol. iL p. 5S ; and see vol. i. p. 2S9. 

"^ ** I]ne loia panrena & cette Törit^, je d^couvre facüement la souroe des Teitai 
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ritli great fulness of illustratioii, Helv^tius examiues the origin 

f tliose other feelings which regalate human actions. Thns, he 

€kys tliat both ambition and friendship are entirely the work of 

>lLy8ical senBibility. Men yeam after fkine, on account either of 

^lie pleasure which they expect the mere possession of it will 

5ive, or eise as the means of subsequently procuring other pleas- 

nres.®^ As to fiiendship, the only use of it is to increase our pleas- 

iires or mitigate our pains ; and it is with this object that a man 

longs to hold communion with bis friend." Beyond this, life has 

xxothiiig to oflfer. To love what is good for the sake of the good- 

uess, is as impossible as to love what is bad for the sake of the 

evil.ö^ The mother who weeps for the loss of her Childs is solely 

actuated by selfishness ; she moums because a pleasure is taken 

from. her, and because she sees a void difficult to fill up.^^ So it 

is, that the loftiest virtues, as well as the meanest vices, are 

equally caused by the pleasure we find in the exercise of them/» 

THs is the great mover and originator of alL Bvery thing that 

we have, and every thing that we are, we owe to the extemal 

World ; nor is Man himself aught eise except what he is made by 

the objects which Surround him.^^ 

The views put forward in this celebrated work I have stated 
at Bome length ; not so much on account of the ability with 
which they are advocated, as on account of the clue they fumish 
to the movements of a most remarkable age. Indeed, so com* 
pletely did they harmonize with the prevaihng tendencies, that 
they not only quickly obtained for their author a vast European 
reputation," but, during many years, they continued to increase 
in influence, and, in France in particular, they exercised great 

hmnaines ; je vois que sans la sensibilitö k la douleur et au plaisir physique, lea 
hornmes, sans dösirs, sans passions, ^galement indifförents k tout, n'eossent point 
connu d'intördt persoimel ; que sans int^t personnel isl ne se fussent point ras- 
aembUs en 6oci6t6, n'eussent point fait entr^eux de conrentions, qu^il n'j eüt point 
ea d^int^röt g6n6ral, par cons^quent point d'actions justes ou injustes ; et qu'ainsi 
la Bensibilitö physique et Tint^röt personnel ont M les auteurs de toute justice.'' 
Ibid. voL i p. 278. 

" De VSsmity yoL iL pp. 19, 20, 80, 34, 298, 294, 818. Compare Epicurus, in 
IHog, IauH, de VU. Fhiloi. Üb. x. seg. 120, toL i. p. 654. 

** JDe rUsprit, vol. iL p. 45. He sums up: **il s'ensuit que Famiti^, ainsi que 
Pavarice, l'orgueil, Tambition et les autres passions, est Teffet immMiat de la sensi- 
tilit^ physique." 

*'' **I1 lui est aussi imposmble d'aimer le bien pour le bien, que d'aimer le mal 
pour le mal." Und, toL L p. 73. 

" ML ToL ü. p. 249. •• Ibid. toL iL p. 58. 

** "Kons sommes uniquement ce que nous fönt les objets qui nous enYironnent.* 
Ibid, vol ii. p. 306. 

" Saint Surin, a zealous Opponent of Hely^tius, admits that **le8 Strängen les 
{duB öminents par leurs dignitte ou par leurs lumi^es, d^siraient d'^tre introduiti 
chez nn philosophe dont le nom retentissait dans toute FEurope." Biog. ümv. toL 
XX. p. 88. 
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Bway.'^ As that was the countiy in which they arose, so ako w; 
it the country to wMch they were best adapted. Madame Dudö-i 
&nd^ who passed her long life in the midst of French society ' 
and was one of the keenest observers of her time, has expresEcc 
this with great happiness. The work of Helv6tius, slie sayB,ij 
populär^ since he is the man who has told to aU their own Be- 
eret." 

Tme it was, that, to the contemporaries of Helv^tins, Li 
views, notwithstanding their immense popularity, bore the ap- 
pearance of a secret ; because the connexion between them asc 
the general march of events was, as yet, but dimly perceirei 
To US, however, who,after this interval of time, can examine tk 
question with the resoorces of a larger experience, it is obTioit 
how such a System met the wants of an age of which it was tb 
exponent and the mouthpiece. That Hely6tius must have car- 
ried with him the sympathies of his countrymen, is clear, dc: 
only from the evidence we have of his success, but also trom . 
more comprehensive view of the general complexion of thos 
times. Even whüe he was stiU pursuing his laboors, and onlj 
fi)ur years before he published them, a work appeared in France, 
which, though displaying greater abiUty, and possessing a higk 
influence than that of Helv6tius, did, nevertheless, point in ei- 
actly the same direction. I allude to the great metaphysicai 
treatise by Condülac, in many respects one of the most remart 
able productions of the eighteenth öentuiy ; and the authority 
of which, during two ^enerations, was so irresistible, that, witbont 
some acquaintance with it, we cannot possibly understand the 
nature of those complicated movements by which the Frencl 
Bevolution was brought about. 

In 1754,** OondUlac put forth his celebrated work on the 
mind ; the very title of which was a proof of the bias with which 
it was written. Although this profound thinker aimed at noth- 
ing less than an exhaustive analysis of the human fSsksulties,* and 
although he is pronounced by a very able, but hostüe critic, to 
be the only metaphysician France produced during the eighteenth 

*■ Brissot {MhnoireSy toL i. p. 889) says, tbat in 1116, "le System« d'HelTttv 
»vait alors la plos grande vogue.** Turgot, who wrote against it, complains that it 
was praised " aveo une sorte de fureur *' (CBuvres de Turgot, yoL ix. p. 297); and 
George! {Mimoirety toL ii. p. 256) says, " ce livre, 6crit avec un style plein de ehi- 
leor et d'images, se trouYoit sur toutes les toilettes." 

" *' D'ailleurs le sifecle de Louis XY se reconnut dans Touvrage d*HelT6titu, et 
on pr^te k Mme. Dudeffand ce mot fin et profond : * C^est un homme qui a dit le 
secret de tout le monde/ '* Cousin, Eist, dt la Philo», L sörie, toL ül p. 201. 
Compare Corresp, de Dudeffand, voL L p. xxiL ; and a similar sentiment in Mim, dt 
Rclandi voL L p. 104. The relation of Helv^tlus^s work to the prevailing pbil«» 
phy is noticed in Comtess Philoe. F04, toI. üi. pp. 791, 792, toL t. pp. 74^ 746. 

** Bioff, ühiv. ToL ix. p. 899. 
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ientiiiy,^« ßtill he found it utterly impossible to escape from 

bliose tendencies towards the extemal Tvhich govemed Ms owd 

age. The consequencse was, that he called his work a " Treatise 

on SenBations ;"'« and in it he peremptorily asserts, that every 

tbing we know is the result of Sensation ; hy which he means 

tlie eflfect prodnced on us by the action of the extemal world. 

Whatever may be thought of the accuracy of this opiaion, there 

can be no doubt that it is enforced with a closeness and severity 

of reasoning which deserves the highest praise. To examine, 

however, the arguments by which his view is supported, would 

lead to a discussionforeign tomy present object, which is, merelj 

to point out the relation between his phüosophy and the general 

temper of his contemporaries. Without, therefore, pretending to 

any thing like a critical examination of his celebrated book, I will 

«imply bring together the essential positions on which it is based, 

in Order to ülustrate the harmony between it and the intellectnal 

oabits of the age in which it apf^ared." 

The materials from which the phüosophy of Condillac was 
originally drawn, were contained in the great work published by 
Locke about sixty years before this time. But though mnch of 
what was most essential was borrowed from the English philoso- 
pher, there was one very important point in which the disciple 
differed from his master. And this difference is strikingly charac* 
teristic of the direction which the French intellect was now 
taking. Locke, with som^ looseness of expression, and possibly 
with some looseness of thought, had asserted the separate exist- 
ence of a power of reflection, and had maintained that by means 
of that power the products of Sensation became available.®^ Con- 
dillac, moved by the prevailing temper of his own time, would 
not he^r of such a distinction. He, like most of his contempo- 
raries, was jealous of any claim which increased the anthority of 
the internal, and weakened that of the extemal. He, therefore, 
altogether rejects thefaculty of reflection as a source of our ideas; 
and this partly because it is but the Channel through which ideas 

" " Gondill&c est le mötaphysicien fnui9ais da xviii* giöcle.'* Ccuaifij ERst, dt U 
Phüos. I. s6rie, vol. iii. p. 83. 

** ** Trait6 des Sensations,** which, as M. Cousin says, is ^' saus comparaison, le 
chef-d'oeuvre de Condillac." Hut, de la Fhilo», II. sörie, toI. ii. p. 77. 

** On the immense influence of Condillac, compare Jtenomardj Hist, de la Midi' 
einey toI. iL p. 355 ; Ouvier, JEloges, toL iii. p. 887 ; BrouesaU,, Ocure de PhrSnoloaie^ 
pp. 45, 68-71, 829; Ptne/, AlUn. Mentale, p. 94; Brown* e Philos, of the Mtnd, 
p. 212. 

** Whether or not Locke held that reflection is an independent as well as .h 
■epttrate foculty, is uncertain ; because passages could be quoted from his writingn 
to prove either the affirmative or the negative. Dr. Whewell justly remarks, that 
liOcke uses the word so vaguely as to *^allow his disciples to make of his doctrinef 
^bat they please.** BtMtorjf o/Moral Phüoeopky^ 1862, p. 71. 

40 
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ran from the senses, and partly because in its origin it is itaelf t ■ 
Bensation.** Therefore, accoiding to him, the only question isai 
to tlie way in which our contact with natnre supplies nß um 
ideas. For in this scheme, the facxilties of man are solely caused 
by the Operation of his senses. The judgments which we fom 
are, says CondiUac, often ascribed to the band of the Deity ; ä 
convenient mode of reasoning, which has only arisen from the 
difficnlty of analyzing them.*°<' By considering how our judg- 
ments actnally arise, we can alone remove these obscurities. T& 
&ct is, that the attention we give to an object is nothing but tk 
Sensation which that object excites;^"* and what we call abstraci 
ideas are merely different ways of being attentive.*®* Ideas being 
thns generated, the subseqnent process is very simple. To attend 
to two ideas at the same time, is to compare them ; so that com- 
parison is not a result of attention, but is rather the attention 
i'tself.^"« This at once gives us the faculty of judging, becanse di- 
rectly we institute a comparison, we do of necessity form a judg- 
ment.*°* Thus, too, memory is a transformed Sensation;'*' 
while the imagination is nothing but memory, which, being car- 
ried to its highest possible vivacity, makes what is absent appear 
to be present.*" The impressions we receive from the externa! 
World being, therefore, not the cause of our faculties, but being 
the faculties themselves, the conclusion to which we are diiven 
is inevitable. It foUows, says Condillac, that in man natuie is 
the beginning of all ; that to nature we owe the whole of oui 
knowledge ; that we only instruct ourselves according to hei 
lessons ; and that the entire art of reasoning consists in contiiin- 
ing the work which she has appointed us to perfomu**'^ 

** '* Locke distingue deux sources de nos id^es, les sens et la r^flexion. II 
seroit plus exact de n^en reconnoitre qu'une, soit parceque la r6flexion n^est dang 
son principe que la Sensation m6me, soit parceqa*elle est moins la soorce des id^ 
que le canal par lequel eUes döcoulent des sens." Oondülcx, TraiU des SensaHont, 
p. 13 : see also, at pp. 19, 216, the way in which Sensation becomes reflection; and 
the summing up, at p. 416, **que toutes nos connoissances viennent des sens, et 
particuliSrement du toucher.'* 

^ He says of Mallebranche {TVaiU des SensationSy p. 812), ** ne pouvant com* 
prendre comment nous formerions nous-mömes ces jugemens, il les attribne ä Dien; 
maniöre de raisonner fort commode, et presque toujours la ressource des phi- 
fosophes.** 

^^ '* Mais ä peine j'arrSte la vue sur un objet, que les sensations particulidres qm 
1 en re^ois sont Tattention m^me que je lui donne.*' TVaiÜ des 8ens€Ui<mSy p. H. 

IM ti|^g gQQi; q^^ diffi^rentes maniöres d^ötre attentif." p. 122. 

^ ** D6s qu'il y a double attention, il y a comparaison ; car 6tre attentif i deax 
id^es on les comparer, c'est la mdme chose.'* p. 17. 

*•* " Dös qu'il y a comparaison, il y a jugement." p. 65. 

*"* *'La memoire n'est donc que la Sensation transformöe.** p. 17. Gomptn 
p. 61. 

"* ** V imaeination est la memoire mdme, parvenue ä toute la TivadtA dont efls 
Mt susceptible.'* p. IS. ** Cr J^ai appel6 imagination cette memoire ylve, qoi 6it 
oaroltre präsent ce qui est absent." p. 245. 

m 4( ji r^Bulte de cette y6rit6| %iie la nature commence tont en noufl : viuä ^ 
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It 18 SO impossible to mistake tlie tendency of these views, 

tliat I need not attempt to estimate their result otherwiso than 

by measurin^ the extent tö which they were adopted. Indeed, 

the zeal witt which they were now carried into every depart- 

ment of knowledge, can only surprise those who, being led by 

their habits of mind to study history in its separate fragments, 

have not accustomed themselves to consider it as an united wbole, 

and who, therefore, do not perceive that in every great epoch 

there is some one idea at work, which is more powerful than any 

other, and which shapes the events of the time and determines 

their ultimate issue. In France, during the latter half of the 

eighteenth Century, this idea was, the inferiority of the internal 

to the externa!. It was this dangerous but plausible principle 

which drew the attention of men from the church to the State ; 

which was seen in Helvetius the most celebrated of the French 

moralists, and in Condülac the most celebrated of the French met- 

aphysicians. It was this same principle which, by increasing, if I 

may so say, the reputation of Nature, induced the ablest thmkers 

to devote themselves to a study of her laws, and to abandon those 

other pursuits which hadbeen populär in the preceding age. In 

consequence of this movement, such wonderful additions were 

made to every brauch of physical science, that more new truths 

concerning the external world were discovered in France during 

the latter half of the eighteenth Century than during au the pre- 

vious periods put together. The details of these discoveries, so 

far as they have been subservient to the general purposes of 

civilization, will be related in another place ; at present I wül 

indicate only the most prominent, in order that the reader may 

understand the course of the subsequent argument, and may see 

the connexion between them and the French Revolution, 

Taking a general view of the external world, we may say, 
that the three most important forces by which the Operations of 
nature are effected, are heat, light, and electricity ; including 
under this last magnetic and galvanic phenomena. On all these 
ßubjects the French, for the first time, now exerted themselves 
with signal success. In regard to heat, not only were the mate- 
rials for subsequent induction coUected with iadefatigable indus- 
try, but before that generation passed away, the induction was 
actually made ; for whüe the laws of its radiation were worked 
out by Prevost,*°« those cf its conduction were established by 

je d6montr6 que, dans le principe ou dans le commencement, nos connoissances sont 
uniquement son ouvrage, que nous ne nous instruiflons que d^aprös ses le^cos, et 
que tout l'art de raisonner consiste ä continuer comme eile nous a fait commencer.'* 
p. 178. 

^ Compare Powell on Hadiant Beat^ p. 261, in Seeond Bep. of Brit As9oe, ^ 
W7iiuieir$ Bitt. of SeUnee*^ voL iL p. 626 ; and bis PhUotophy^ yoL i. pp. 889, 840. 
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Fourier, who, just beforethe Kevolution, eraployed himself inrai* 
ing thermoticB to a science by the deductive application of that 
celebrated matbematical theory which he contrived, and which 
fitill bears bis name.*" In regard to electricity, it is enough to 
notice, during the same period, the important experiments oi 
D' Alibard, foUowed by those vast laboiirs of Coulonib, which 
brought electrica! pheDomena under the Jurisdiction of the 
mathematics, and thuß completed what CEpinus had already pre- 
pared.*^® As to the laws of light, those ideas were now accumu- 
lating which rendered possible the great steps that, at the doM 
of the Century, were taken by Malus, and still later by Frra- 
neL"' Both of these eminent Frenchmen not only made im- 
portant additions to our knowledge of double refiraction, hui 
Malus discovered the polarization of light, undoubtedly themost 
splendid contribution received by optical science since the analj- 
sis of the solar rays.**' It was also in consequence of this, that 
Fresnel began those profound researches which placed on a solid 
basis that great undulatory theory of which Hooke, Huygenß, 
and above all Young, are to be deemed the founders, and by 
which the corpuscular theory of Newton was finally over- 
thrown."* 

PreTOSt was professor at Geneya ; but hls great yiews were followed np in Francfl 
by Dulong and Petit ; and the celebrated theory of dew by Dr. Wells is merely an 
applicatioii of them. MeraeheP* Nat, PhUoBophyy pp. 168, 815, 816. Respecting tbe 
further prosecution of these inquiries, and our present knowledge of radiant heat, 
see Liebig and Kopp^t Reports^ vol. i. p. 79, voL üi. p. 30, vol. iv. p. 45. 

^ On Fourier^ matbematical theory of conduction, see OornUy Phüot. Pontiai^ 
voL i. pp. 142, 176, 845, 846, 851, vol. ü. pp. 468, 651 ; ProuCs Bridaewater Trtatim, 
pp. 208, 204 ; Kelland on Heat^ p. 6, in Brit, Astoc, for 1841 ; ErmatCs JSiberia, 
ToL L p. 248; Humboldt» Oosnios^ vol. i. p. 169; HUcheocI^s Ghology^ p. 198; Pf» 
illet, Mhnens de Physigue^ ii. 696, 697. 

"* Goulomb's memoirs on electricity and magnetism were published from i78ä 
to 1789. Mfth Report of Brü, Aasoe. p. 4. Gompare Liebig and Kopp^9 Reporti, 
Tol. üi. p. 128 ; and on nis relation to (Epinus, who wrote in 1759, see WhewdCi 
Indite, ScieneeSy vol. üi. pp. 24-26, 85, 86, and Haüy^ TraiU de Miniralogte, voL in. 
p. 44, vol. iv. p. 14. There is a still fuller account of what was effected by Coulomb 
in M. Pouillet^s able work, Elemene de Phyatque, vol. 1. part iL pp. 68-79, 130-135. 

"' Fresnel belongs to the present Century ; but M. Biot says tbat the researchei 
tf Malus began before the passage of the Rhino in l797. Biot^e Idfe o/Mdtu, ii 
Biog, Ufdv, voL xxvL p. 412. 

'^^ PouUlety EUmene de PhyHquey vol. ü. part ü. pp. 484, 514 ; Report of BnL 
Assoe, for 1882, p. 814; LeelieU Nai. Philoe. p. 88; WkeaelV» Bist, of Sdenett, 
vo\, ii. pp. 408-410; Philoe, of Seiencee^ voL i. p. 360, vol. ü. p. 26 ; JferseheTs Nai 
Philoe. p. 268. 

"' The struggle between these rival theories, and the ease with which a man of 
euch immense powers as Young was put down, and, as it were, suppressed, by those 
ignorant pretenders who presumed to criticise him, will be related in another part 
of this work, as a valuable illustration of the history and habits of the English mind. 
At present the controversy is finished, so far as the advocates of emission are con- 
cemed ; but there are still difficulties on the other side, which should have preveoted 
Dr. WheweU from expressing himself with such extreme positiveness on an unex- 
aausted subject. This able writer says : " The undulatory theory oi üght ; the ooly 
discovery which can stand by the side of the theory of universal gravitation, m 
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Tlnis much as to tlie progress of French knowledge respect- 
ng those parts of nature which are in themselves invisible, and of 
wliicli we cannot teil whether they have a material existence, or 
wlietlier they are mere conditions and properties of other 
bodies.^^* The immense value of these discoveries, as increasing 
tlie number of Imown truths, is incontestable : but, at the same 
time, another class of discoveries was made, which, dealing more 
palpably with the visible world, and being also more easily nn- 
derstood, produced more immediate results, and, as I shall pres- 
ently show, exercised a remarkable influence in strengthening 
tliat democratic tendency which accompanied the French Revo- 
lution. It is impossible, within the limits I have assigned to 
myself, to give any thing like an adequate notion of the marvel- 
lous activity with which the French now pnshed their researches 
into every department of the organic and inorganic world ; still 
it is, I think, practicable to compress into a few pages snch a 
summary of the more salient points as will afford the reader 
Bome idea of what was done by that generation of great thinkers 
which flourished in France during the latter half of the eighteenth 
Century. 

If we confine our view to the globe we inhabit, it mnst be al- 
lowed that chemistry and geology are the two sciences which not 
only offer the fairest promise, but already contain the largest gen- 
eralizations. The reason of this will become clear, if we attend 
to the ideas on which these two great subjects are based. The 
idea of chemistry, is the study of composition ;"« the idea of geol- 
ogy, is the study of position. The object of the first is, to learn 
the laws which govem the properties of matter ; the object of 
the second is, to leam the laws which govem its locality. In 
chemistry, we experiment; in geology, we observe. In chemistry, 
we deal with the molecular arrangement of the smallest atoms ;*'^ 
in geology, with the cosmological arrangement of the largest 

doctrine belonging to the same order, for its generalitj, its fertility, and its cer- 
tainty." WheweWs Bist, of the Indue, ScieneeSj voL ii. p. 426 ; see also p 508. 

^ As to the supposed impossibilitj of conceiving the existeDce of matter with«* 
out properties which give rise to forces (note in Pagefa Zeetures on Patholoqy^ 1868, 
▼ol. i. p. 61), there are two reasons which prevent me from attaching much weight 
to it. First, a conception which, in one stage of knowledge, is called impossible, 
becomes, in a later stage, perfectly easy, and so natural as to be often termed neces* 
sary. Secondly, however indissoluble the connexion may appear between force and 
matter, it was not found fatal to the dynamical theory of Leibnitz ; it has not pre- 
▼ented other eminent thinkers from holding similar views ; and the arguments of 
Berkeley, though constantly attacked, have never been refated. 

*" Every chemical decomposition being only a new form of composition. Itobin 
it VwM, Ohimie Anatomiqw, vol. i. pp. 456, 466, 498 : " de tout cela il i^ulte, 
que la dissolution est un cas particulier des combinaisons.'^ 

'" What is erroneously called the atomic theory, is, propei y speaking, an hy» 
iiothes^s, and not a theory : but hypothesis though it be, it is by its aid that we 
irield the doctrine of definite prooortions the corner-stone of chemistry. 
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masses. Hence it is that the chemist by his miniiteiiess, m 
the geologist by his grandeur, touch the two extremes of them- 
terial universe ; and, starting from these opposite points, LareJ 
as I could easily prove, a constantly increasiiig tendency tobriK] 
under their own authority sciences which have at present an k* 
dependent existence, and which, for the sake of a division ofb> 
bonr, it is still convenient to study separately ; thoagh it mis 
be the bosiness of philosophy, properly so called, to integisK 
them into a complete and effective whole. Indeed it is obvioas, 
that if we knew aQ the laws of the composition of matter, and 
likewise all the laws of its position, we shonld likewise know ai 
the changes of which matter is capable spontaneoosly, that is, 
when nninterrupted by the mind of man. Bvery pIienomeDOE 
which any given substance presents must be caused either by 
something taking place in the substance, or eise by somethisg 
taking place out of it, but acting upon it ; while what occnn 
within must be explicable by its own composition, and what oc- 
curs without must be due to its position in relation to the objects 
by which it is affected« This is an exhaustive Statement of everr 
possible contingency, and to one of these two classes of laws even 
thing must be referrible ; even those mysterious forces whicL 
whether they be emanations from matter, or whether they be 
merely properties of matter, must in an ultimate analysis depend 
either on the internal arrangement, or eise on the extemal lo- 
cality of their physical antecedents. However convenient. 
therefore, it may be, in the present State of our knowledge, to 
speak of vital principles, imponderable fluids, and elastic sethers, 
such terms can only be provisional, and aie to be considered as 
mere names for that residue of unexplained facts, which it will 
be the business of future ages to bring under generalizations wide 
enough to cover and include the whole. 

These ideas of composition and of position being thns the 
basis of all natural science, it is not surprising that chemistiy 
and geology, which are their best, but stiU their insufficient rep- 
resentatives, should in modern times bave made more progresfl 
than any other of the great branches of human knowledge. Al- 
though the chemists and geologists have not yet risen to the fiiH 
height of their respective subjects,"^ there are few things more 
curious than to note the way in which, during the last twogene- 
rations, they have been rapidly expanding their views, — encroach- 
ing on topics with which, at first sight, they appeared to have no 
^ncem, — making other branches of inquiry tributary to their 
Dwn, — and coUecting from every quarter that inteUectual wealth 

"* Many of them being stiU fettered, in geology, by the hypothesia of oatastr» 
in chemistry, by the hypotheais of Yitol forces. 
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rliicli, long hidden in obscure comers, had been wasted in tbe 
ultivation of special and inferior pursuits, This, as beiug one 
>f the great intellectual characteristics of the present age, I shall 
aereafter examine at considerable length ; but what I have now 
bo Show is, that in tbese two vast sciences, whicb, thongh still 
very imperfect, must eventuaUy be superior to all others, the first 
important steps were made by Frenchmen during the latter half 
of the eighteenth Century. 

That we owe to France the existence of chemistry as a 
science, will be admitted by every one who uses the word science 
in the sense in which alone it ought to be understood, namely, 
as a body of generalizations so irrefragably trae, that, thongh 
they may be subsequently covered by higher generalizations, 
they cannot be overthrown by them ; in other words, generaliza- 
tions which may be absorbed, bnt not refdted. In this point of 
view, there are in the history of chemistry only three great stages, 
The first stage was the destruction of the phlogistic theory, and 
the establishment, upon its ruins, of the doctrines of oxidation, 
combnstion, and respiration. The second stage was the estab- 
lishment of the principle of definite proportions, and the appli- 
cation to it of the atomic hypothesis. The third stage, above 
which we have not yet risen, consists in the union of chemical 
and electrical laws, and in the progress we are making towards 
fasing into one generalization their separate phenomena. Which 
of these three stages was in its own age the most valuable, is not 
now the question; but it is certain that the first of them was 
the work of Lavoisier, by far the greatest of the French chemists. 
Before him several important points had been cleared up by the 
English chemists, whose experiments ascertained the existence 
of bodies formerly unknown. The links, however, to connect 
the facts, w;ere still wanting ; and untü Lavoisier entered the 
field, there were no generalizations wide enough to entitle chem- 
istry to be called a science; or, to speak more properly, the only 
large generalization commonly received was that by Stahl, which 
the great Frenchman proved to be not only imperfect, but alto- 
gether inaccurate. A notice of the vast discoveries of Lavoisier 
wiQ be found in many well-known books :^*® it is enough to say, 
that he not only worked out the laws of the oxidation of bodies 
and of their combustion, but that he is the author of the true 
theory of respiration, the purely chemical character of which he 
first demonstrated ; thus laying the foundation of those views 

*" See, for instance, Chmer, Progr^ des Scienees, vol. i. pp. 82-84, 40 ; LUbi^t 
Letters on Chemistry y p. 282 ; Tufrnev'a Chemistry^ vol. i. pp. 184, 186 ; Brande^» 
Vhmutry^ vol. i. pp. Ixxxv.-lxxxix. 802 ; Thomaon^s Animal Chemistry^ pp. 520, 684 ; 
ind a great part of the second volame of his History of öhemUtry; also MülUr^i 
Phyiiol. vol. i. pp. 90, 828. 
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respecting the functionB of food^ which the German chemlBU 
Bubsequently developed, and which, as I have proved in the sec- 
ond chapter of this Introduction, may be appüed to solve some 
great problems in the histoiy of Man. The merit of this waa 
so obviously dne to France, that though the system now estab- 
lished was qnicldy adopted in other countries/** it received the 
name of the French chemistry.*^« At the same time, the old 
nomenclature being füll of old errors, a new one was required, 
and here again France took the initiative ; since this great 
reformation was begun by four of her most eminent chemists, 
who flourished only a few years before the Revolution.*** 

While one division of the French thinkers was reducing to 
Order the apparent irregularities of chemical phenomena, another 
division of them was performing precisely the same Service for 
geology. The first step towards popularizing this noble study 
was taken by Buffon, who, in the middle of the eighteenth Cen- 
tury, broached a geological theory, which, though not quite 
original, excited attention by its eloquence, and by the lofty 
speculations with which he connected it.*** This was foliowed 
by the more special but still important labours of Eouelle, Des- 
märest, Dolomieu, and Montlosier, who, in less than forty years, 
effected a complete revolution in the ideas of Frenchmen, by 
familiarizing them with the stränge conception, that the 8ur&.ce 
of our planet, even where it appears perfectly stable, is constant- 
ly undergoing most extensive changes. It began to be imder- 

"* According to Mr. Harcourt {BriL Astoe. Report for 1889, p. 10), Cayendish 
has this merit, so far as England is coneemed : " He, first of all his contemporaries, 
did jiMtice to the rival theory recently proposed by Lavoisier.'* 

"» "La chimie franjaise." JTionuon^s HiMt: of ChemUtry^ vol. ii. pp. 101, 130. 
On the excitement cansed by Lavoisier's views, see a letter which Jefferson wrote in 
Paris, in 1789, printed partly in Tucker'i Life of Jeffereon^ vol. i. pp. 814, 316 ; and 
at length in JeffereofC» CorresporuL voL ii. pp. 453-456. 

°' ** The first attempt to form a systematic chemical nomenclature was made by 
Lavoisier, Berthollet, G. de Morveau, and Fourcroy, soon after the discovery of oxy- 
gen gas.'* Tumer'e Ghemiatry^ vol. i. p. 127. Guvier {Progrka des Sdenees, voL i. 
p. 89) and Robin et Verdeil (Chimie Anatomiqitey vol. i. pp. 602, 608^ ascribe the 
Chief merit to De Morveau. Thomson says (Eist, of Chemistry^ vol. ii. p. 138): 
** this new nomenclature very soon made its way into every part of Europe, and 
became the common language of chemists, in spite of the prejudices entertained 
against it, and the Opposition which it every where met with.'* 

^"^ The fitmous central heat of Buffbn is often supposed to have been taken from 
Leibnits ; but, though vaguely taught by the ancients, the real founder of the doc* 
trine appears to have been Desoartes. See Bordaa Demoulin^ Cartesianigmey Paris, 
1848, voL L p. 812. There is an unsatisfactory note on this in PricharcTs J^kyneal 
Eist. voL i. p. 100. Gompare £xperimenial Eist, of Coldy tit. 17, in Boyl^e Worke^ 
vol. ii. p. 808 ; Bretoetet^a Life of Newton, voL ii. p. 100. On the central heat of 
the Pythagoreans, see Tennemann, Otsch, der Philoe. vol. i. p. 149 ; and as to the 
central tu mentioned in the so-called Oracles of Zoroaster, see Beausobrey Hiat. dt 
Manichiey vol. ii. p. 152. But the complete ignorance of the ancients respectiof 
geology made these views nothing but gueases. Oompare some seo^ble remarks in 
UatUr'e Biet, de VEcole d^Alexandrie, vol. iL d. 282. 
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atood, that this perpetnal flux takes place not only in those parts 
of nature which are obviously feeble and evanescent, but also in 
those wbicli seem to possess every element of strength and per 
manence, such as the mountains of granite which wall the globe^ 
and are tbe sheU and encasement in which it is held. As soon 
as the mind became habituated to this notion of universal 
change, the time was ripe for the appearance of some great 
thinker, who should generalize the scattered observations, and 
form them into a science, by connecting them with some othei 
department of knowledge, of which the laws, or, at all events, 
the empiiical uniformities^ had been already ascertained. 

It was at this point, and whüe the inquiries of geologists, 

notwithstanding their value, were still crude and unsettled, that 

the Bubject was taken up by Cuvier, one of the greatest natural- 

istfl Europe has ever produced. A few others there are who 

have surpassed him in depth; but in comprehensiveness it would 

be hard to find his superior; and the immense ränge of his studies 

gave him a peculiar advantage in surveying the Operations and de- 

pendencies of the extemal world.*'^ This remarkable man is un- 

questionably the founder of geology as a science, since he is not 

only the first who saw the necessity of bringing to bear upon it the 

generalizations of comparative anatomy, but he is also the first 

who actually, executing this great idea, succeeded in co-ordina* 

ting the study of the strata of the earth with the study of the 

fossil animals found in them.*** Shortly before his researches 

were published, many valuable facts had indeed been coUected 

respecting the separate strata; the primary formations being 

investigated by the Germans, the secondary ones by the Eng- 

lish.'*^ But these observations^ notwithstanding their merit, 

were isolated ; and they lacked that vast conception which gave 

*" This comprehensiveness of Guyier is justly remarked by M. Flourens as the 
leadiug characteristio of his mind. FlourenSy Bist des Travattx de Ouvier^ pp. 76, 
142, S06 : " ce qni caract6rise partout M. Guvier, c^est Tesprit Taste/' 

^ Hence he is called by Mr. Owen, *' the founder of palsontological scienoe.** 
(hnn Oft Fossil Mammalia, in Report of Brit, Assoe, for 1848, p. 208. It was in 
1796 that there were thus ^^opened to him entirely new views of the theory of the 
sarth.** p. 209. See also BakewelVs Otology^ p. 868 ; and MUne Edwards^ Zoologie^ 
part ii. p. 279. The importance of this Step is becoming more evident every year ; 
and it hos been justly remarked, that without palasontology there would be, properly 
gpeaking, no geology. BaXfwtr's Botany^ 1849, p. 591. Sir R. Murchisou (Siluric^ 
1854, p. 866) says, " it is eesentiaily the study of organic remains which has led to the 
clear subdivision of the vast mass of older rocks, which were there formerly merged 
mder the unmeaning term * Grauwacke.* *' In the same able work, p. 465, wc are 
told that, ^* in surveying the whole series of formations, the practical geologist is 
folly impressed with the conviction that there has, at all periods, subsisted a verr 
ifltimate connexion between the existence, or, at all events, the preservation of am 
mals, and the media in which they have been fossilized.*' For an instance of this 
in the old red sandstone, see p. 829. 

^ WhewelPs Eist, of Sciences^ voL üi p. 679 ; LyelTs GM, p. 59. Indeed gnei« 
received its name from the Germana. BakewelPB Oeol» p 108. 
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ttnity and grandenr to the whole, by connectiiig inquiries oon 
ceming the inorganic changes of the sniface of the globe witt 
other inquiries conceming the oiganic changes of the aniTnalp 
the sorface contained. 

How completely this immense siep is dne to France, is evi- 
dent not only from the part played hy Cnvier, bat also from the 
admitted fact, that to the French we owe onr knowledge respect- 
ing tertiary strata/^* in which the oiganic remains are most na- 
merous, and the general analogy to onr present State is most inti- 
mate.^'^ Another ciremnstance may likewise be added, as 
pointing to the same conclusion. This is, that the first applica- 
tion of the principles of comparative anatomy to the study of 
fossil bones, was aJso the work of a Frenchman, the celebrated 
Daubenton. Hitherto these bones had been the object of stupid 
wonder; some saying that they were rained from heaven, othen 
saying that they were the gigantic limbs of the ancient patri- 
archs, men who were believed to be tall because they were faaowc 
to be old.*'* Such idle conceits were for ever destroyed by Dau- 
benton, in a Memoir he published in 1762 ;**• with which, how- 
ever, we are not now concemed, except that it is evidence of thr 
State of the French mind, and is worth noting as a precursor d 
the discoveries of Cuvier. 

By this Union of geology and anatomy, there was first in- 
troduced into the study of nature a clear conception of the 
magnificent doctrine of universal change; while at tlie same 

'" Compare Canybeare'» JUport on Ghology^ p. 871 {Brit. Astocfor 18S2), witfc 
BakewelTi Geol, pp. 867, 868, 419, and Lyelfs Qtol. p. 69. 

^"^ In the older half ot the secondary rocks, mammaL» are hardly to be foond, 
and they do not become commoii until the tertiary. MwrehuovCs Süurioj pp. 466, 
467 ; and Strickland an Omitholoffy, p. 210 {Brit. Assoe. for 1844). So too in tk 
Teeetable kingdom, many of the plante in the tertiary strata belong to genera still 
ezisting ; but this is rarely the case with the secondary strata ; while in the primarj 
strata, eyen the famüies are different to those now found on the earth. Bal/our't 
Botany^ pp. 692, 698. Compare Wilson's additions to Jusitieu^s Botany^ 1849, p. 746; 
and for further Illustration of this remarkable law of the relation between adTancing 
time and diminished similarity, a law suggesting the most carious specnlations, bm 
BUchcocI^a Geology, p. 21 ; LyelT» Oeology, p. 188 ; and Omenta Lectures 'nthth 
vertebrata, 1866, pp. 88, 676. 

*^ M. Geoffroy Saint Hilaire (Anomalies de rOrganUation, yol. i. pp. 121-127) 
UM colleoted some evidence respecting the opinions formerly held on these subjecta 
Among other instances, he mentions a leamed man named Henrion, an academician, 
and, I suppose, a theologian, who in 1718 published a work, in which "11 assignait 
k Adam cent yingt-trois pieds neuf pouces ;" Noah being twenty feet shorter, and ae 
on. The bones of elephants were sometimes taken for giants : see a pleasant ci^ 
eumstance in Cfuvier^ jätst dee Sciences, part ii. p. 48. 

"^ *^ Daubenton a le premier d^truit toutes ces idöes ; il a le premier appliqu^ 
Tanatomie compar^ i, la dötermination de ces os. . . . Le memoire oü Danbentoo 
a tent6, pour la premiSre fois, la Solution de ce probl^me important est de 1762.*' 
Flourens, Travaux de CuvitTy pp. 36, 87. Agassiz (Beport on Foetil Fishes, p. S2, 
Brit, Aesoc. for 1842) daims this merit too exclusiyely for Gavier, OTeriooking thi 
earlier researches of Daubenton ; and the same mistake is made in Mtduode 
Oeol. p. 249, and in BakewelPa Geol. p. 884. 
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tiine there grew up by its side a conception equally steady of 
tbe regularity with which the cbanges are accomplished, and of 
the undeviating laws by whicb tbey are govemed. Similar ideaa 
had no doubt been occasionally beld in preceding ages ; but the 
great Frenchmen of the eighteenth Century were the first who 
applied them to the entiie structure of the globe, and who thus 
prepared the way for that stiU higher viewfor which their minda 
were not yet ripe/^" but to which in our own time the most 
advanced thinkers are rapidly rising, For it is now beginning 
to be understood, that since every addition to knowledge affords 
fresh proof of the regularity with which all the changes of na- 
tura are conducted, we are bound to believe that the same 
regularity existed long before our little planet assumed its pres- 
ent form, and long before man trod the surface of the earth, We 
have the most abundant evidence that the movements incessantly 
occurring in the material world have a chai-acter of uniformity; 
and this uniformity is so clearly marked, that in astronomy, the 
most perfect of all the sciences, we are able to predict events 
many years before they actuaUy happen ; nor can any one doubt, 
that if on other subjects our science were equally advanced, our 
predictions would be equally accurate. It is, therefore, clear, 
that the bürden of proof lies not on those who assert the etemal 
regularity of nature, but rather on those who deny it; and who 
set up an imaginary period, to which they assign an imaginary 
catastrophe, during which they say new laws were introduced 
and a new order established. Such gratuitous assumptions, even 
if they eventually tum out to be true, are in the present State 
of knowledge unwarrantable, and ought to be rejected, as the last 
remains of those theological prejucfices by which the march of 
every science has in its tum been hindered. These and all 
analogous notions work a double mischief. They are mischiev- 
ous, because they cripple the human mind by imposing limits to 
its inquiries ; and above all they are mischievous, because thej 
weaken that vast conception of continuous and uninterrupted 
law, which few indeed are able firmly to seize, but on which the 
highest generalizations of future science must ultimately de^ 
pend. 

*•• Even Cuvier held the doctrine of catastrophes ; but, as Sir Charles Lyell says, 
{Principles of Geology^ p. 60^, his own discoveries snpplied us with the means of 
overthrowing it, and of famibarizing us with the idea of continuity. Indeed, it was 
one of the fossil obserrations of Ouvier which first supplied the link between reptiles, 
fishes, and cetaceous mammals. See Otoen on Fossil Reptües^ pp. 60, 198, Brit, 
Auoe,foT 1841 ; and compare Carusos Comparative AnaUnny^ vol. i. p. 166. To this 
I may add, that Cuvier unconsciously prepared the way for disturbing the old dog^ 
ma of fixity of species, though he himself clung to it to the last. See some obser- 
vatioDS, which are very remarkable, considering the period when they were written, 
in Cahanis^ Rapports du Physique et du Moral^ pp. 427, 428 : condusions drawo 
from Cuvier, wmch Cuvier would have himself reiected. 
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It is this deep conviction, tbat changing phenomena have 
tmchanging laws, and that there are principles of order to which 
all apparent disorder may be referred, — ^it is this, which in the 
seventeenth Century, guided in a limited field Bacon, Descartes, 
and Newton ; which in the eighteenth Century was applied to 
every part of the material universe ; and which it is the businesa 
of the nineteenth Century to extend to the history of the humaii 
intellect. This last department of inquiry we owe chiefly to 
Qermany ; for, with the single exception of Vico, no one even 
suspected the possibility of arriving at complete generalizations 
respecting the progress of man, until shortly before the French 
Eevolution, when the great G-erman thinkers began to cultivate 
this, the highest and most difficult of all studies. But the French 
themselves were too much occupied with physical science to pay 
attention to such matters ;*3* and speaking generally, we may say 
that, in the eighteenth Century each of the three leading nations of 
Europe had a separate part to play. England diflfused a love of 
freedom ; France, a knowledge of physical science ; whüe Qer- 
many, aided in some degree by Scotland, revived the study of 
metaphysics, and created the study of philosophic history. To 
this Classification some exceptions may of course be made ; but 
that these were the marked characteristics of the three coantries, 
is certain. After the death of Locke in 1794, and that of New- 
ton in 1727, there was in England a singular dearth of specula- 
tive thinkers ; and this not becausethe abüitywas wanting,but 
because it was tumed partly into practical pursuits, partly into 
political contests. I shall hereafter examine the causes of this 
peculiarity, and endeavour to ascertain the extent to which it has 
influenced the fortunes of the country. That the results were, 
on the whole, beneficial, I entertain no doubt ; but they were 
unquestionably injurious to the progress of science, because they 
tended to divert it from all new truths, except those likely to 

"' Neither Montesqulea nor Turgot appear to have believed in the possibility o. 
ganeralizing the past, so as to predict the future ; while as to Voltaire, the weakest 
point in his otherwise profound view of history, was his loTe of the old sayiug, that 
great events spring from little causes ; a singular error for so comprehensiveamind, 
because it dependea on confusing causes with conditions. That a man Hke Voltaire 
ghould have committed what now seems so gross a blunder, is a mortifying reflection 
for those who are able to appreciate his Tast and penetratiug genius, and it maj 
teach the best of us a wholesome lesson. This fallacy was avoided by Montesquieu 
and Turgot; and the former writer, in particular, displayed such extraordinary abil- 
ity, that there can be little doubt, that had he lived at a later period, and thus had 
the means of employing iu their füll extent the resources of political economy and 
physical science, he would have had the honour not only of laying the basis, but also 
of rearing the structure of the philosophy of the history of Man. As it was, he 
failed in conceiTing what is the final object of every scientific inquiry, namely, tho 
power of foretelling the future : and after his death, in 1776, all tbe finest intellectf 
in France, Voltaire alone excepted, concentrated their attention upon the etudy of 
•atural phenomena. 
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Drodnce obvious and practica! benefit. The consequence was 
that though the English made several great discoveries, theydid 
not possess, during seventy years, a single man who took a really 
comprehensive view of the phenomena of nature ; not one who 
conld be compared with tbose illustrious thinkers, who in France 
reformed every branch of physical knowledge. Nor was it until 
more tban two generations after the death of Newton, that the 
first Symptoms appeared of a remarkable reaction, which quickly 
displayed itself in nearly every department of the national intel« 
lect. In physics, it is enough to mention Dalton, Davy, and 
Toung, each of whom was in his own field the founder of a new 
epoch ; whüe on other subjects I can only just refer, first, to the 
influence of the Scotch school ; and, secondly, to that sudden 
and well-deserved admiration for the German literature, of which 
Coleridge was the principal exponent, and which infused into 
the English mind a taste for generalizations higher and more 
fearless than any hitherto known. The history of this vast move- 
ment, which began early in the nineteenth Century, will be 
traced in the future volumes of this work : at present I merely 
notice it as ülustrating the fact, that until the movement began« 
the Enghsh, though superior to the French in several matters of 
extreme importance, were for many years inferior to them in 
those large and philosophic views, without which not only is the 
most patient industry of no avail, but even real discoveries lose 
their proper value, for want of such habits of generalization as 
would trace their connexion with each other, and consolidate 
their severed fragments into one vast system of complete and 
harmonious truth. 

The iaterest attached to these inquiries has induced me to 
treat them at greater length than I had intended ; perhaps, at 
greater length than is suitable to the suggestive and preparatory 
character of this introduction. But the extraordinary succesa 
with which the French now cultivated physical knowledge, is so 
curious on account of its connexion with the Bevolution, that I 
must mention a few more of its most prominent instances ; 
though, for the sake of brevity, I will confine myself to those 
three great divisions, which, when put together, form what is 
caUed Natural Histoiy, and in aU of which we shaU see that the 
most important steps were taken in France during the latter 
half of the eighteenth Century. 

In the first of these divisions, namely the department of zool« 
ogy, we owe to the Frenchmen of the eighteenth Century, those 
generalizations which are still the highest this branch of knowl- 
edge has reached. Taking zoology in the proper sense of the 
term^ it consists only of two parts, the anatomical part, which ' 
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itB staticB, and the physiological part, which is its dynamics : the 
first referring to tne structure of am'mals ; the other, to theii 
ftinctions.'^' Both of these weie worked out, nearlyat the same 
time, by Cuvier and Bichat ; and the leading conclusions at 
which they arrived, remain, afler the lapse of sixty years^ undis- 
tiirbed in their essential points. In 1795, Cuvier laid down the 
great principle, that the study and Classification of animalB was 
to be, not as heretofore, with a view to extemal peculiarities^ but 
with a view to internal Organization ; and that, therefore, no real 
adyance could be made in our knowledge except by extending 
the boundaries of comparative anatomy.*^^ This step, simple 
as it now appears, was of immense importance, since by it zool- 
ogy was at once rescued from the hands of the observer, and 
thrown into those of the experimenter : the consequence of which 
has been the attainment of that precision and accuracy of de- 
tail, which experiment alone can give, and which is eveiy way 
superior to such populär fiicts as Observation supplies. By thus 
indicating to natuialists the true path of inquiry, by accustom- 
ing them to a «lose and severe method, and by teaclung them to 
despise those vague descriptions in which they had formerly de- 
lighted, Cuvier laid the foundation of a progress, which during 
the last sixty years has surpassed the most sanguine expecta- 
tions. This, then, is the real service rendered by Cuvier^ that 
he overthrew the artificial System which the genius of Linnsdiu 
hadraised up,*^^ and substituted in its place that far superior 
scheme which gave the fireest scope to fiiture inquiry : since, 
according to it, all Systems are to be deemed imperfect and pro- 
visional so long as any thing remains to be leamed respecting the 
comparative anatomy of the animal kingdom. The influence 
exercised by this great view was increased by the extraordinaiy 
■kül and industry with which its proposer foUowed it out, and 

*" The line of demarcation between anatomy as statical, and physiology aa 
d3rnamical, ia clearly drawn by M. Gomte (Philos, PaHHve, toL iii. p^ 803) and by MIC. 
Kobin et Verdeil (Ohimie Anatomique, voL L pp. 11, 12, 40, 102, 188, 4S4). Wbai 
]m Bald by Garns (CamparcUive Anatomy, voL ii. p. 866) and by Sir Bezyamin Brodis 
(Zeettares <m Pathohgy and Surgtry, p. 6) comes nearly to the same wing, though 
•xpressed with less precision. On the other band, M. Mihie Edwards {Zoologu^ 
part i. p. 9) calls physiology "la science de la vie ;** which, if true, wonld simply 
proTc that there is no physiology at all, for there certainly is at present no scieiioe 
of life. 

'" In bis lÜgfU AfUmal, yoL i. pp. Ti. yii., he says that preceding naturalisti 
'* n*ayaient gudre consid6r6 que les rapports ext^neurs de ces especes, et personne 
ne a*6tait occap6 de coördonner les claisses et les ordres d^aprki Fensemble de la 

structure Je dus dono, et cette Obligation me prit un temps consid^rable, 

je dus faire marcher de front ranatomie et la Zoologie, les dissections et les rlnnn> 

ment. Les premiers r6sultats de ce double travail parurent en 1795, dau 

an mAmoire special sur une nouvelle division des animauz ä sang blanc." 

^ On the Opposition between the methods of Linnsus and of OuYier, see J$m^m 
Ki^port on Zoology, pp. 144, 146, \r Brit, Aaioc. for 1884i 
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pioYed the piacticability of bis own precepts. His additions to 
DUr knowledge of comparative anatomy are probably more nu 
merouB tban tbose made by any otber man ; bat wbat bas gained 
him most celebrity is, tbe comprebensive spirit witb wbicb be 
ased wbat be acquired. Independently of otber generalizatioiis, 
he is tbe autbor of tbat vast Classification of tbe wbole animal 
kingdom into vertebrata, mollusca, articulata^ and radiata ;'*' 
a Classification wbicb keeps its ground, and is one of tbe most 
remarkable instances of tbat large and pbilosopbic spirit wbicb 
France brougbt to bear upon tbe pbenomena of tbe material 
World.'»« 

Great, bowever, as is tbe name of Cuvier, a greater still re- 
mains bebind. I sJlude, of course, to Bicbat^ wbose reputation 
Ib steadily increasing as our knowledge advances, and wbo, if we 
compare tbe sbortness of bis life witb tbe reacb and deptb of 
bis views, must be pronounced tbe most profound tbinker and 
tbe most consummate observer by wbom tbe Organization of tbe 
animal &ame bas yet been studiedJ^^ He wanted, indeed, tbat 
comprebensive knowledge for wbicb Cuvier was remarkable ; 
but tbougb, on tbis account, bis generalizations were drawn from 
a smaller surface, tbey were, on tbe otber band, less provisional : 
tbey were, I tbink, more complete, and certainly tbey dealt witb 
more momentous topics. For, tbe attention of Bicbat was pre- 
eminently directed to tbe buman frame'»^ in tbe largest sense 

** The ibündations of thia oelebrated ftirangement were laid by Cuyler, in a 
paper read in 1795. WhewelV% History of the Indue, SeienceSy vol. iii. p. 494. It 
appears, howeyer {Flourent, Travavx de Cuvier^ pp. 69, 70), that it was in, or Just 
after, 1791, that the dissection of some mollusca suggested to him the idea of re- 
formine the Classification of the whole animal kingdom. Oompare Ouvier^ Regne 
AnimM, voL i. pp. 51, 52 note. 

"" The only formidable Opposition made to Guvier's arrangement has proceeded 
from the adyocates of the doctrine of ciroular progression : a remarkable theory, of 
which Lamarck and Macleay are the real originators, and which is certainly supported 
by a considerable amount of evidence. StUl, among the great majority of compe- 
tent zoologists, thefourfolddivision holds its ground, although the con8tantly*increas^ 
ing accuracy of microscopical obsenrations has detected a nervous System much lowei 
in the scale than was formerly suspected, and has thereby induced some anatomisti 
to diride the radiata into acrita and nematoneura. Oteen^s Invertebrata^ 1855, pp. 14 
15; and Ryrrur Janee^e Animal Kingdom, 1855, p. 4. As, however, it seems proba- 
ble that all animals have a distinct nervoos System, this subdivision is only provi- 
Bional ; and it is very likely that when our microscopes are more improved, we shall 
have to retum to Guvier's arrangement. Some of Guvier's successors have removed 
the apodous echinoderms from the radiata ; but in this Mr. Bymer Jones (Amnud 
Kingdom^ p. 211) vindicates the Guverian Classification. 

^ We may ezcept AristoÜe ; but between Aristotle and Bichat, I can find r o 
niiddle man. 

*" But not exduävely. M. Blainville {Phynol. compark^ vol. ii. p. 804) lays, 
** celui qui, comme Bichat, bomait ses ^tudes ä l'anatomie humaine ;" and at p. 850, 
" quand on ne consid^.re que ce qui se passe chez l'homme, ainsi que Ta fait Bichat.** 
This, however, is much too positively stated. Bichat mentions ** les ezp^rienoes 
nombreuses que j'ai faites sur les animaux vivans.** Biekat^ Anatomie CfinkraU^ voL 
i. p. 882 ; and for other instances of his azperiments on animals below man, aee th« 
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of ihß Word ; his object being so to investigate the otgamzaticA 
of man, as to rise, if possible, to some knowledge concerning thd 
caases and nature of life. In this magnificent enterpriee, con- 
ffldered as a whole, he failed ; but what he effected in certais 
parts of it is so extraordinary, and has given such an Impetus to 
some of the highest branches of inquiiy, that I will briefly indi- 
cate his method, in order to compare it with that other method, 
which, at the same moment, Cuvier adopted, with immense success. 
The important step taken bj Cuvier was, that he insisted od 
the necessity of a comprehensive study of the organs of animals, 
instead of following the old plan of merely describing tlieir hab- 
its and extemal peculiarities. This was a vast improvement, 
fiince, in the place of loose and populär observations, he substi- 
tuted direct experiment, and hence intioduced into zoology, a 
precision formerly unknown.*^' But Bichat, with a still keener 
insight, saw that even this was not enough. He saw that, each 
Organ being composed of different tissues, it was requisite to 
study the tissues themselves, before we could leam the way in 
which, by their combination, the organs are produced. This, 
like aU really great ideas, was not entirely Struck out by a single 
man ; for the physiological value of the tissues had been recog- 
nizedby three or four of the immediate predecessors of Bichat, such 
as Carmichael Smyth, Bonn, Bordeu, and Fallopius. These in- 
quirers, however, notwithstanding their industry, had effected 
nothing of much moment, since, though they collected several 
special &cts, there was in their observations that want of har- 
mony and that general incompleteness always charactenstic of 

lame work, yoI. L pp. 164, 284, 811, 812, 826, toL ü. pp. 13, 25, 69, 78, 107, 133, 
186, 226, 264, 423, vol. ÜL pp. 161, 218, 242, 262, 363, 364, 400, 478, 601, voL W. 
pp. 27, 28, 84, 46, 229, 247, 471 : see also Biehaty Jieeherches twr la Fm, pp. 262, 266, 
277, 312, 886, 866, 868, 860, 868, 884, 400, 411, 439, 465, 476, 482, 494, 512; and 
his TraiU des Membrana, pp. 48, 64, 67, 180, 158, 196, 201, 224. These are all ex- 
periments on inferior animals, which aided this great physiologist in establishing 
thoee Tast generalizatioiis, which, though applied to man, were by no means collected 
merely from human anatomy. The impossibility of understanding phyraologj with- 
>ut fltndying comparative anatomy, is well pointed out in Mr. Rymer Jones^s work. 
Orgamzation ofthe Animal Kingdom^ 1866, pp. 601, 791. 

"* Mr. Swainson (Q^ography and CUusificatum of AnimalSy p. 170) comf^ains, 
strangely enough, that Cuvier ^^rejects the more piain and obvious characters which 
every one can see, and which had been so happily employed by Linnseus, and makes 
the differences betwt^en these groupsto depend upon circumstances which no one bu* 
an anatomist can understand." See also p. 173 : " characters which, however good, 
are not always comprehensible, except to the anatomist.*' (Oompare Hb<ifym>it on tsk 
Omitholoffy of Nepals in Anaiie ResearcheSy toL xix. p. 179, Galcutta, 1886.) la 
other words, this is a complaint that Cuvier attempted to raise zoology to a Buenos, 
and, therefore, of course, deprived it of some of its populär attracüons, in order to 
inyest it with other attractions of a far higher character. The errors introduced into 
the natural sciences by relying upon Observation instead of experiment, ha^e beea 
noticed by many writers ; and by none more judiciously than M. Sunt Hilaire in 
his AnomalUB de rOrganUaiiony vol. 1. 98. 
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fche labours of men who do not rise to a commanding view of the 
subject with whicli they deaL'*" 

It was under these circumstanoes that Bichat began those 
researches, which, looking at their actual and still more at theü 
prospective results, are probably tbe most valuable contribution 
ever inade to physiology by a single mini In 1801, only a year 
before bis deatb,»^» he published bis great work on anatomy, in 
wbich tbe study of the organs is made altogether subservient to 
the study of the tissues composing them. He lays it down, that 
the body of man consists of twenty-one distinct tissues, aU of 
which, though essentially 'different, have in common the two 
great properties of extensibility and contractüity.*" These tis- 
sues he, with indefatigable industry,**' subjected to every sort of 
examination ; he examined them in different ages and diseases, 
with a view to ascertain the laws of their normal and pathological 
development.*^* He studied the way each tissue is affected by 

^ It is very doubtful if Bichat was acquainted with the works of Smyth, Bonn, 
er Fallopius, and I do not remember that he any where even mentions their names. 
Ue had, howeyer, certainly studied Borden ; bat I suspect that the author by whom 
he was most influenced was Pinel, whose pathological generalizations were put for- 
ward just about the time when Bichat began to write. Gompare BicfuU^ Traitk de$ 
Membranet, pp. 8-4, 107, 191 ; Beclard, Anat, OH. pp. 65,66; Bouillaud^ Philo», 
M^Sdicale^ p. 26 ; BlainmlUy Physiol, compark^ yoL i. p. 284, vol. li. pp. 19, 262 ; 
Henle^ Anat. Cfhi, vol. i. pp. 119, 120. 
"* Biog, Univ. vol. iv. pp. 468, 469. 

*** For a list of the tissues, see Bichat^ Anat, Gin, vol. i. p. 49. At p. 60 he says, 

** en effet, quel que soit le point de vue sous leqnel on considöre ces tissus, ils ne se 

ressemblent nullement : c*est la nature, et non la science, qui a tir6 une ligne de d6* 

marcation entre eux." There is, however, now reason to think, that both animal and 

vegetable tissues are, in all their varieties, referrible to a cellular origin. This great 

view, which M. Schwann principally worked out, will, if fully established, be the 

largest generalizatiou we possess respecting the organic world, and it would be diffi- 

cult to verrate its value. StiU there is dangei lest, in prematurely reaching at so 

vast a law, we should neglect the subordinate, but strongly-marked differences be- 

tween the tissues as they actually exist. Burdach {TraiÜde Physiologie^ voL vi. pp. 

195, 196) has made some good remarka on the confusion introduced into the study 

of tissues, by neglectiug those salient characteristics which were indioated by Bichat. 

^*' Pinel says, ^^ daus un seul hiver il ouvrit plus de six cents cadavres.'' Notic$ 

sur BichcUy p. xiii., in vol. i. of Anat. Gin. By such enormous labour, and by work- 

ing day and night in a necessarily poUuted atmosphere, he laid the foundation for 

luat diseased habit, wbich caused a slight accident to prove fatal, and carried him 

off at the age of thirty-one. ** L^esprit a peine ä concevoir que la vie d'un seul 

bomme puisse suffire k taut de travaux, ä tant de decouvertes, faites ou indiqu^es : 

Bichat est mort avant d'avoir accomph sa trente-deuxiöme ann6e!** Pinel y p. xvL 

^** To this sort of comparative anatomy (if it may be so called), which before hia 

time scarcely existed, Bichat attached great importance, and clearly saw thatit would 

eventually become of the utmost value for pathology. Anat. Gm. vol. i. pp. 881, 

832, vol li. ppl 234-241, vol. iv. p. 417, &c. Unfortunately these investigations were 

aot properly foUowed up by his immediate successors ; and Müller, writing long afler 

bis death, was obUged to refer cbiefly to Bichat for ** the true principles of general 

patüology." Midier' 8 Physiology^ 1840, vol. i. p. 808. M. Vogel, too, in his Path- 

ologiecU Anatomy^ 1847, pp. 898, 418, notices the error committed by the earlier 

puthologists, in looking at changes in the organs, and neglectiug those in the tissues ; 

and the same remark is made in Eobin et VerdeU^ Chimie Anatomiquey 1858, vol. i. 

f). 46 ; and m Henle, TraiU d^Anatotnie, vol. i. p. vii., Paris, 1 848. That *' structural 

41 
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moisture, air, and temperatnre ; siao the way in whicb their prop- 
erties aie altered by varioas chemical substances, ^*^ and eves 
their effect on the taste.^** By these means, and by many otiiei 
experiments tending in the same direction, he took so great and 
sudden a step, that he is to be regarded not merely as an Inno- 
vator on an old science, bat rather as the creator of a new onej^^ 
And although snbsequent observers have corrected some of his 
conclnsions^ this has only been done by following bis method; 
the value of which is now so generally recognized, that it is 
adopted by nearly all the best anatomists, who, differing in othei 
points^ are agreed as to the necessity of basing the fdture pro- 
gress of anatomy on a knowledge of the tissues, the supreme im- 
portance of which Bichat was tiie first to perceive.*" 

The methods of Bichat and of Cuvier, when pat together, 

anatomj,** and "structural developmeat,** are tobe made the foundationsof pathol* 
ogy, is, moreover, observed in Simonis Pathohgy, 1850, p. 115 (compare WiUiamt^i 
PrineipUi of Medicine^ 1848, p. 67), who ascribes the chief merit of this '* rational 
pathology ** to Henle and Schwann ; omitting to mention that they only executed 
Bichat*8 scheme, and (be it said with every respect for these eminent men) execated 
it with a comprehensiveness much inferior to that displayed by their great prede- 
cessor. In Brounait^ Examen de$ Ihctrines MScUoaleSj vol. iv. pp. 106, 107, there are 
some just and liberal observations on the immense Service which Bichat rendered to 
pathology. See also B^ard, Anatomie, Paris, 1852, p. 184. 

**» Bichat, Anat. Ghi. vol. i. pp. 51, 160, 161, 259, 372, vol. ii. pp. 47, 448,449, 
vol. iii. pp. 83, 168, 208, 809, 406, 486, voL iv. pp. 21, 62, 455-461, 517. 

'^ According to M. Comte (Philos. Pos, vol. iii. p. 819), no one had thonght of 
this before Bichat. MM. Bobin et Yerdeil, in their recent great work, fully adnut 
the necessity of employing this Singular resource. ChinUe Anatomique^ 1853, voL l 
pp. 18, 125, 182, 857, 531. 

^ '* Dte-lors il cr6a une science nouvelle, Panatomie g^n^rale.** Pinel eur Bichat, 
p. xü "A Bichat appartient v^ritablement la gloire d^avoir concu et surtout ex^ 
cut^, le Premier, le plan d^une anatomie nouvelle.*^ BoiMÜaud, Philos, MikUeale, p. 
27. ** Bichat fut le cr6ateur de lliistologie, en assignant des caract^res pr^cis ä chaque 
classe de tissus.** Bwdaeh, Physiologie, vol. vii. p. 111. *^ Le createur de Tanato- 
mie g6n6rale, fut Bichat ** Herde, Anatomie, voL i. p. 120. Similar remarks will be 
found in Saint SUaire, Anomalies de r Organiscttion, vol. i. p. 10 ; and ia Jiobin et 
Verdeil, Ghimie Anat, voL L p. xviii., vol. iii. p. 405. 

^ In Bklard, Anat. 04n, 1862, p. 61, it is said that " la recherche de ces tissua 
^l^mentaires, ou 616ment8 organiques, est devenue la pr6occupation presque exclusive 
des anatomistes de nos jours." Compare Blainville, Physiol. OhL et Comp, toL L 
p. 98 : **Aujourd*hui nous allons plus avant, nous pen^trons dans la structure intime, 
non seulement de ces organes, mais encore des tissus qui concourent ä leur composi- 
lion ; nous faisons en un mot de la v^ritable anatomie, de Panatomie proprement 
dite." And at p. 105 : " c'est un genre de recherches qui a ^t6 cultiv6 avec beau* 
eoup d'activit^, et qui a re^u une grande extension depuis la publication da bei ouv- 
lage de Bichat." See also voL ii. p. 303. 

In consequence of this movement, there has sprung up, under the name of De' 
fenerations of Ilssues, an entirely new brauch of morbid anatomy, of which, I be- 
ueve, no instance will be found before the time of Bichat, but the value of which ii 
now recognized by most pathologists. Compare Pagefs Surgical Pathology^ voL l 
pp. 98-112; Williams's Principles of Mediane, pp. 869-376; Burdach's Physiologie, 
voL vüL p. 867 ; Reports of Brit, Assoc, voL vi. p. 147 ; Jones and Sieveking^s Path- 
clogieal Anatwny, 1854, pp. 154-166, 802-304, 555-558. **They are,'' say theso 
last wrlters, ** of eztremely frequent occurre ** * bat ^eir nature has soarcely beer 
«•ecognised until of late.** 
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^xliaust the actual resources of zoological science^ so that all snb- 
Bequent naturalists have been compelled to foUow one of these 
two schemes ; that is, either to follow Cuvier in comparing the 
Organs of animals, or eise to follow Bichat in comparing the tis- 
Bues which compose the organs.**' And inasmuch as one com- 
parlson is chiefly suggestive of fnnction, and the other comparison 
of structure, it is evident, that to raise the study of the animal 
World to the highest point of which it is capable,both these greai^ 
plana are necessary: but if we ask which of the two plans, un- 
aided by the other, is more Kkely to produce important resülts 
the palm must, I think, be yielded to that proposed by Bichat 
Certainly, if we look at the question as one to be decided by au- 
thority, a majority of the most eminent anatomists and physiol- 
ogists now incline to the side of Bichat, rather than to that of 
Cuvier; while, as a matter of history, it may be proved that the 
reputation of Bichat has, with the advance of knowledge, in- 
creased more rapidly than that of his great rival. What, however, 
appears to me stiU more decisive, is, that the two most important 
discoveries made in our time respecting the Classification of ani- 
mals, are entirely the result of the method which Bichat sug- 
gested. The first discovery is that made by Agassiz, who, in the 
course of his ichthyological researches, was led to perceive that 
the arrangement by Cuvier according to Organs, did not fulfil its 
purpose in regard to fossil fishes, because in the lapse of ages the 
characteristics of their structure were destroyed.'^" He, there- 
fore, adopted the only other remaining plan, and studied the tis- 
sues, which, being less complex than the organs, are oftener found 
intact. The result was the very remarkable discovery, that the 
tegumentary membrane of fishes is so intimately connected with 
their Organization, that if the whole of a fish has perished except 
this membrane, it is practicable, by noting its characteristics, to 
reconstruct the animal in its most essential parts. Of the value 
of this principle of harmony, some idea may be formed firom the 
circumstance, that on it Agassiz has based the whole of that cel- 
ebrated Classification, of which he is the sole author, and by 
which fossil ichthyology has for the first time assumed a precise 
ana definite shape.*^' 

^** Cuvier completely neglected the study of tissues ; and in the very few instancea 
in which be mentions them, his language is extremely vague. Tbus, in his Regm 
Animdy vol. i. p. 12, he says of Uving bodies, *^leur tissu est donc compos6 de 
reseauz et de mailies, ou de fibres et de lames solides, qui renferment des liquides 
dans leuis intervalles." 

^ A well-known omithologist makes the same complaint respecting the Classifi- 
cation of birds. Striekland on Omithologyy Brit, Aaaoe, for 1844, pp. 209, 210. 
Even in regard to living species, Cuvier (ü^gne Animal^ voL ii. p. 128) says, ** Li 
olasse des poissons est de toutes, celle qui o£fre le plus de difficuläs quand ou yeul 
la snbdiviser eu ordres d*apr^ des caractäres fixes et sensibles." 

"* The discoveries of M. Agassiz are embodied in his great work, üecherekes tut 
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The other discovery, of which the application is mucli mon 
extensive, was made in exactly the same waj. It consists of 
the Stribing fact, that the teeth of each animal have a neces- 
sary connexion with the entire Organization of its frame ; so that, 
within certain limits, we can predict the Organization by exam- 
ining the tooth. This beautiful instance of the regularity of the 
Operations of natnre was not known until more than thirty year« 
after the death of Bichat, and it is evidently due to the prose- 
cution of that method which he sedulously inculcated. For the 
teeth never having been properly examined in regard to their 
separate tissues, it was believed that they were essentially devoid 
of structure, or, as some thought, were simply a fibrous texture.'^* 
But by minute microscopic investigations it has been recently 
ascertained that the tissues of the teeth are strictly analogous 
to those of other parts of the body ;*** and that the ivory, or den- 
tine, as it is now called/^^ is highly organized; that it, as well as 
the enamel, is cellular, and is, in fact, a development of the Kving 
pulp, This discovery, which, to the philosophic anatomist, is 
pregnant with meaning, was made about 1838; and though the 
preUminary steps were taken by Purkinje, Betzius, and Schwann, 
the principal Äierit is due to Nasmyth and Owen,^^^ between 
whom it is disputed, but whose rival claims we are not here 
called upon to adjust.*«* What I wish to observe is, that the 

Us PoiasoM fossüea : but the reader who may not have an opportunity of Consulting 
that costly publicationf will find two easays by this eminent naturalist, which wiU 
give an idea of bis treatment of the subjeot, in Report» of British Asaoe./or 1842, 
pp. 80-88, and for 1844, pp. 279-310. How essential this study is to the geologist, 
appears from the remark of Sir B. Murchison (Süuriii, 1854, p. 41 Y), that **foäsil 
fishes have every where proved the most exact Chronometers of the age of rocks.^^ 

^ That they were composed of fibres, was the prevailing doctrine, until the dis- 
covery of their tubes, in 1835, by Purkinj6. Before Purkinje, only one observer, 
LeeuwenhcBk, had announced their tubulär structure ; but no one believed wh&t he 
Said, and Purkinje was unacquainted with bis researcbes. Gompare NiumytfCs He- 
tearches cn the Teeth, 1889, p. 159 ; Oteen^» Odontoffraphy, 1840-1845, vol. i. pp. ix. 
X. ; Hefde, Anat, Oin. vol. ii. p. 457 ; Reports qf Brtt, Asaoe. vol. vii. pp. 1S6, 186 
{Tiransae, of Sections), 

'^ Mr. Nasmyth, in bis valuable, but, I regret to add, posthumous work, notices, 
as the result of these discoveries, ** the close afSnity subsisting between the dental 
and other organized tissues of the animal frame." Researehes on the Develapmenlj 
Ae,, of the Teethy 1849, p. 198. This is, properly speaking, a continuation of Mr. 
Nasmyth^s former book, which bore the same title, and was published in 1839. 

^ This name, which Mr. Owen appears to have first suggested, has been objected 
to, though, as it seems to me, ou insufficient grounds. Gompare OtoetCs Odontogra' 
phyy vol. i. p. iii., with NatmytKs Researehes, 1849, pp. 8-4. It is adopted in Cor 
peniei's Human FhysioL 1846, p. 154 ; and in Jones and 8ieveTcing*s Patholoff, Anat. 
1864, pp. 488, 486. 

^ See the correspondence in Brit, Asaoe. for 1841, See., pp. 2-23. 

"* In the notice of it in Wheu)^s Eist, of Sciences, vol. iii. p. 678, nothing is 
•aid about Mr. Nasmyth ; while in that in Wilsons Hvman Anaiomy, p. 65^ edil 
1861, nothing is said about Mr. Owen. A specimen of the justice with which meo 
treat their contemporarieä. Dr. Grant {Supplement to Hooper's Jfedical Diet, 1848, 
p. 1 890) says, *' the researehes of Mr. Owen tend to confirm those of Mr. Nasmytb.'' 
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üscovery is similar to that which we owe to Agassiz ; similar in 
the inethod by which it was worked out, and also in the restdta 
which have followed from it. Both are due to a recognition of 
the fundamental maxim of Bichat, that the study of organs must 
be subordinate to the study of tissues, and both have supplied 
the most valuable aid to zoological Classification. On this point, 
the Service rendered by Owen is incontestable, whatever may be 
ihought of his original Claims. This eminent naturalist has, 
with immense industry, applied the discovery to all vertebrate 
animals ; and in an elaborate work, specially devoted to the sub- 
ject, he has placed beyond dispute the astonishing fact, that the 
Btructure of a single tooth is a criterion of the nature and Organ- 
ization of the species to which it belongs.'«' 

Whoever has reflected much on the different stages through 
which our knowledge has successively passed, must, I think, be 
led to the conclusion, that while fully recognizing the great 
merit of these investigators of the animal frame, our highest ad- 
miration ought to be reserved not for those who make the dis- 
coveries, but rather for those who point out how the discoverie« 
are to be made.*«® When the true pathof inquiryhas once been 
indicated, the rest is comparatively easy. The beaten highway 
is always open ; and the difficulty is, not to find those who will 
travel the old road, but those who will make a fresh one. Every 
age produces in abundance men of sagacity and of considerable 
industry, who, while perfectly competent to increase the details 
of a science, are unable to extend its distant boundaries. This 
is because such extension must be accompanied by a new 
method,*^* which, to be valuable as well as new, supposes on 

NasmTth, in his last work {Meaearehes on the Teeth, 1849, p. 81), only refers to Owen 
to point out an error; wMe Owen {Odontographyy yoL i. pp. xlvi-lvL) treats Na- 
fmyth as an impudent plagiarist. 

"' Dr. Whewell {Hiti. of Indue. ScienceSy vol. iii. p. 678) says, that "he has car- 
ried into erery part of the animal kingdom an examination, founded upon this dis- 
covery, and has published the resnlts of this in his OdorOography?* If this able, but 
rather hasty writer, had read the Odowtography^ he would have found that Mr. Ovi^n, 
«0 far from carrying the examination " into every part of the animal kingdom,** dis- 
dnctly confines himself to " one of the primary divisions of the animal kingdom^ 
(I quote his own words from Odontography, vol. i. p. Ixvii.), and appears to think, 
that below the vertebrata, the inquiry would furnish little or no aid for the purposes 
of Classification. 

"* But in comparing the merits of discoverers themselves, we must praise him 
who proves rather than him who suggests. See some sensible remarks in Oioen^ 
OdorUoyraphy^ vol. i. p. xlix. ; which, however, do not affect my observations on the 
ßuperiority of method. 

'^ By a new method of inquiring into a subject, I mean an applicatiou to it of 
generfüizations from some other subject, so as to widen the field of thought. To 
call this a new method is rather vague ; but there is no other word to express the 
process. Properly speaking, there are only two methods, the inductive and the de- 
ductive; which, though essentially different, are so mixed together, as to make it 
hnpossible whoUy to separate them. The discussion of the real nature of this differ 
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the parfc of its snggester, not onlj a complete masteiy ovei (Im 
resouices of his subject, bat also the possession of origmalityaiid 
comprehensiveness, — the two rarest fonns of htunan genius. lo 
this confflsts the real difflculty of eveiy great pursnit. As soon 
as any department of knowledge has been generalized into laws, 
it contains^ either in itself or in its applications, three distinct 
branches ; namely, inventions^ discoveiies, and method. Ol 
these, the first corresponds to art ; the second to science ; and 
the third to philosophy. In this scale, inventions have by &i 
the lowest place, and minds of the highest order are rarely occa- 
pied hj thenL Next in the series come discoveries ; and heie 
the province of intellect really begins, since heie the fiist at- 
tempt is made to search after tnith on its own account, and to 
discard those practical considerations to which inventions are of 
necessity refeired. This is science properly so called ; and how 
difficnlt it is to reach this stage, is evident from the fact, that all 
half--civilized nations have made many great inventions, but no 
great discoveries. The highest, however, of all the three stages, 
is the philosophy of method, which bears the same relation to 
science that science bears to art. Of its immense, and indeed 
supreme importance, the annals of knowledge supply abundant 
evidence ; and for want of it, some very great men have effected 
absolutely nothing, consnming their lives in fhdtless indnstry, 
not becanse their labonr was slack, but becanse their method was 
sterile. The progress of every science is affected more by the 
Bcheme accordmg to which it is coltivated, than by the actual 
ability of the cultivators themselves. If they who travel in an 
nnknown conntry, spend their force in running on the wrong 
road, they will miss the point at which they aim, and perchance 
may faint and fall by the way. In that long and difficult jour- 
ney after tmth, which the human mind has yet to perform, and 
of which we in our generation can only see the distant prospect, 
it is certain that success will depend not on the speed with which 
men hasten in the path of inquiry, bat rather on the skill witb 
which the path is selected for them by those great and compre- 
hensive thinkers, who are as the lawgivers and foanders of knowl' 
edge ; becanse they sapply its deficiencies, not by investigating 
particalar difficalties, bat by establishing some large and sweep- 
mg Innovation, which opens ap a new vein of thoaght, and cre* 
ates firesh resonrces, which it is leffc for their posteri^ to worl 
oat and apply. 

It is from this point of view that we are to rate the value oi 
Bichat, whose works, like those of all men of the highest em 

•nee I reserve for mj eomparisoii, in the next Tolume, of the German and Ameri 
tan oivilizations. 
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nence^ — ^Uke tlioBe of AristotleyBacon, and Descartes^-^mark an 

epoch in the history of the human mind ; and as such, can only 

be fairly estimated by connecting them with the social and in- 

tellectual condition of the age in which they appeared. This 

gives an importance and a meaning to the writings of Bichat, of 

which few indeed are ftilly aware. The two greatest recent dis- 

coveries respecting the Classification of animads are, as we have 

jiiBt Seen, the resiüt of his teaching ; but his influence has pro- 

duced other efiects still more momentous. He, aided by Cab- 

anis, rendered to physiology the incalculable service, of prevent* 

ing it from participating in that melancholy reaction to which 

France was exposed early in the nineteenth Century. This is 

too large a subject to discnss at present ; bat I may mention, 

that when Napoleon, not from feelings of conviction, but for seif-- 

ish purposes of his own, attempted to restore the power of ec- 

clesiastical principles, the men of letters, with disgraceful sub- 

serviency, feU into his view ; and there began a marked decline 

in that independent and innovating spirit, with which during 

fifty years the French had cultivated the highest departments of 

knowledge. Hence that metaphysical school arose, which, though 

professing to hold aloof from theology, was intimately allied with 

't ; and whose showy conceits form, in their ephemeral splendour, 

s striking contrast to the severer methods foUowed in the preced« 

inggeneration.^'^ Against this movement, the French physiolo- 

gists have, as a body, always protested ; and it may be clearly 

proved that their Opposition, which eren the great abüities of 

Cuvier were unable to win over, is partly due to the impetus 

given by Bichat, in enforcing in lus own pursuit the necessity of 

rejecting those assumptions by which metaphysicians and theo- 

logians seek to control erery science. As an Illustration of this, 

I may mention two facts worthy of note. The firit is, that in 

England, where during a considerable period the influence of 

Bichat was scarcely feit, many, eren of our eminent physiologists, 

hare shown a marked disposition to ally themselves with the 

leactionary party ; and have not only opposed such novelties as 

they could not immediately explain, but hare degraded their own 

noble Bcience by making it a handmaid to serve the purposes of 

^ Im literature and in theology, Ohateaubriand and De If aistre were certainlj 
khe most eloquent, and were probablj the most influentiaJ, leaders of this reaction. 
Seither of them liked induction, bot preferred reaaoning deductivelj from premisea 
which they asBomed, and which thej ciüled first principles. De Maistrej however, 
was a powerful dialectician, and on that accoont his works are read bj many who 
care nothing for the gorgeont declamation of Chateaubriand. In metapbysics, a 
preoisely aimüar moyement occurred ; and Laromignidre, Royer Collard, and Maine 
de Biran, founded that celebrated school which culminated in M. Cousin, and whit h 
is equally characteriied by an ignoranoe of the philoiophy of induotionf an^ by f 
want of lympathy with physical science. 
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natural theology. The other fact ig, ihat in France the disciplet 
of Bichat have, with scarcely an exception, rejected tlie study of 
final causes, to which the school of Cuvier still adheres : whfle as 
a natural consequence, the followers of Bichat are cissociated in 
geology with the doctrine of uniformity ; in zoology, with that of 
the transmutation of species ; and in astronomy, with the nehular 
hypothesis: vast and magnificent schemes, under whose shelter 
the human mind seeks an escape from that dogma of interference, 
which the march of knowledge every where reduces, and the ex- 
istence of which iß incompatible with those conceptions of eter- 
nal Order, towards which, during the last two centuries^ ^re have 
been constantly tending. 

These great phenomena, which the French inteUect presents, 
and of which I have only sketched a rapid outline, will be related 
with suitable detail in the latter part of this work, when I shall 
examine the present condition of the European mind, and en- 
deavour to estimate its future prospects. To complete, liowever, 
our appreciation of Bichat, it will be necessary to take notice of 
what some consider the most valuable of all his productions, in 
which he aimed at nothing less than an exhaustive generalization 
of the functions of lifo. It appears, indeed, to me, that in man; 
important points, Bichat here feil short ; but the work itself still 
Stands alone, and is so striking an instance of the genius of the 
author, that I will give a short account of its Amdamental viewg. 

Life considered as a whole has two distinct branches ;^^^ one 
brauch being characteristic of animals, the other of vegetables. 
That which is confined to animab is called animal hfe; that which 
is common both to animals and vegetables is caUed organic life. 
WHle, therefore, plants have only Ufe, man has two distinct 
iives, which are govemed by entirely different laws, and which, 
though intimately connected, constantly oppose each other. In 
the organic life, man exists solely for hunself ; in the animal life 
he comes in contact with others. The fimctions of the first 
are purely internal, those of the second are extemaL His or- 
ganic life is limited to the double process of creation and destruc- 
tion : the creative process being that of assimilation, as digestion, 
circulation, and nutrition ; the destructive process being that of 
excretion, such as exhalation and the like. This is what man 
has in common with plants; and of this life he, when in a natu- 
ral State, is unconscious. But the characteristic of his ft-nim^l 
life is consciousness, since by it he is made capable of moving, oi 
feeling, of judging. By virtue of the first life he is merelj a 
vegetable; by the addition of the second he becomes an animaL 

*' BtehMty BeehtrehM tur la VU $t la Mott^ pp. 5-9, 226 ; ana his AnmL G4m 
roL i. p. 1Z, 
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If now we look at the brgans by which in man the functioni 

of these two lives are carried on, we shall be Struck by the re- 

markable fact, that the Organs of his vegetable life are very irreg- 

alar, those of his animal life very symmetrical. His vegetative, 

or oi^anic, life is conducted by the stomach, the intestines, and 

the glandulär System in general, such as the liver and th« 

pancreas; all of which are irregulär, and admit of the greatest 

variety of form and development, without their functions being 

seriously disturbed. But in his animal life the Organs are so es- 

sentially symmetrical, that a very slight departure from the ordi- 

nary type impairs their action.*** Not only the brain, but also 

the Organs of sense, as the eyes, the nose, the ears, are perfectly 

symmetrical; and they as well as the other organs of animal life, 

as the feet and hands, are double, presenting on each side of the 

body two separate parts which correspond with each other, and 

produce a symmetry unknown to our vegetative life, the organs 

of which are, for the most part, merely single, as in the stomach, 

liver, pancreas, and spieen."^ 

From this fundamental difference between the organs of the 
two lives, there have arisen several other differences of great in- 

Ms i( (»egt de lä, Sans doute, que nait cette autre diff6rence entre les organes des 

deux vies, savoir, que la nature se livre bien plus rarement ä des ^carts de coofbr- 

mation dans la vie animale que dans la vie organique. • . Cest une remarque qui n^a 

pu 6chapper k celui dont les dissections ont 6t6 un peu multipli^es, que les fr6quen- 

tes variations de formes, de grandeur, de position, de direction des organes in» 

temea, comme la rate, le foie, l'estomac, les reins, les organes salivaires, etc. . . . 

Jetons maintenant les yeux sur les organes de la vie animale, sur les sens, les nerfs, 

le cerveau, les muscles volontaires, le larynx ; tout j est exact, pr^is, rigoureuse- 

ment d^termin^ dans la forme, la grandeur, et la position. On n^ ▼oit presque 

Jamals de Tari^t6 de conformation ; s'il en existe, les fonctions sont troublees, 

an^anties ; tandis qu^elles restent les m^mes dans la vie organique, au milieu des 

altörations direrses des parties.^ BichcU aur la Vte, pp. 2tS-25. Part of this view 

8 corroborated by the eTidence coUected by Saint Hilaire (Anomalies de VOrgani* 

atioriy vol. i. pp. 248, seq.) of the extraordinary aberrations to which the vegetative 

organs are liable ; and he mentions (vol. ii. p. 8) the case of a man, in whose body, 

on dissection, *•* on reconnut que tous les visc^res ^taient transpos^s.*' Gomparative 

anatomy supplies another Illustration. The bodies of mollusca are less symmetrical 

than those of articulata ; and in the former, the *^egetal series of organs,'' says Mr. 

Owen, are more developed than the animal series ; while in the articulata, " the ad* 

vance is most conspicuous in the organs peculiar to animal lue." 0vfen^8 InvtrU' 

hrcUay p. 470. Compare BurdacitCB Physiologie^ vol. i. pp. 168, 189 ; and a confir- 

mation of the " unsymmetrical" organs of the gasteropoda, in OranCe Comparative 

Anatomy^ p. 461. This ciudous antagonism is still Airther seen in the circumstance, 

that idiots, whose functions of nutrition and of excretion are often very active, are 

at the same time remarkable for a want of symmetry in the organs of Sensation. 

Saquirolf Maladiee MentcUes, vol. ii. pp. 881, 882. 

A result,' though perhaps an unconscious one, of the application and extension ol 
these ideas, is, that within the last few years there has arisen a pathological theory 
of what are called "symmetrical diseases,'' the leading facts of which have been 
' long known, but are now only beginning to be generalized. See Pagets Paihology^ 
vol l pp. 18-22, vol. ii. pp. 244, 246 ; Simon' % Paihology, pp. 210, 211 ; CarpetUert 
Suman PhysioL pp. 607, 608. 

^ Biehai sur la Fte, pp. 16-21. 
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fcerest. Oar animal life being double, while om organic life if 
Bingle, it becomes possible for the former life to fcake rest, tbat 
is, stop pari of its functions for a time, and afterwards lenew 
them. But in organic life, to stop is to die. The life, which w« 
have in conunon with vegetables, never sleeps; and if its move- 
ments entirely cease only for a sipgle instant, they cease for ever. 
That process by whicli our bodies receive some sabstaoices and 
give out others; adiDits of no intermption; it is, by its nature, 
incessant, because, being single, it can never receive supple- 
mentary aid. The other life we may refresh, not only in sleep, 
but even when we are awake. Thus we can exercise the oiganfl 
of movement whüe we rest the organs of thought; and it is even 
possible to relieve a function while we continue to employ it, be- 
cause, our animal life being double, we are able for a short time, 
in case of one of its parts being fatigued, to avail ourselves of 
the corresponding part; using, for instance, a single eye or a 
Single arm in order to rest the one which circumstances may have 
exhausted; an expedient which the single nature of organic hfe 
entirely prevents.^" 

Our animal life being thus essentially intermittent, and oiu 
organic life being essentially continuous,*«® it has necessarily 
foUowed that the first is capable of an improvement of which 
the second is incapable. There can be no improvement without 
comparison, since it is only by comparing one state with anothei 
that we can rectify previous errors, and avoid fiiture ones. Now, 
our organic life does not admit of such comparison, because, 
being uninterrupted, it is not broken into stages, but when un- 
chequered by disease, runs on in dull monotony. On the other 
band, the functions of our animal life, such as thought, speech, 
sight, and motion, cannot be long exercised without rest; and as 
they are constantly suspended, it becomes practicable to compare 
them, and, therefore to improve them. It is by possessing this 
resource that the first cry of the infant gradually rises into the 
perfect speech of the man, and the unformed habits of early 
thought are ripened into that maturity which nothing can give 
but a long series of successive efforts.'" But our organic life. 
which we have in common with vegetables, admits of no inter- 
ruption, and consequently of no improvement. It obeys its own 

^ Ibid. pp. 21-Ö0. 

"* On intermittence as a quality of animal life, see SollancTs Mediccd N'oteM^ pp. 
818, 814, where Bichat is mentioned as its great expounder. As to the esaeDtial 
eontinuity of organic life, see JBurdaeVs Physiologie^ vol. vüi. p. 420. M. Gomte hu 
made some interesting remarks on Bichat^s law of intermittence. Philos. JPotiUwtt 
?oL iü. pp. 800, 895, 744, 745, 760, 761, 

"• On the development arising from practice, see Bieha$ tur 'a Fi«, pp, Äff- 
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lawB ; but it derives no benefit from that repetition to which 
animal life is exclusively indebted. Its fiinctions^ such as nutri«* 
tion and the like, exist in man several months before he is born, 
and wbile, bis animal life not having yet begun, the faculty oi 
comparison, which is the basis of improvement, is impossible."' 
And although, as the human frame increases in size, its vege* 
tative Organs become larger, it cannot be supposed that their 
functions really improve, smce, in ordinary cases, their duties 
are performed as regularly and as completely in childhood as in 
middle age.*" 

Thus it is, that although other causes conspire, it may be 
Baid that the progressiveness of animal life is due to its intermit- 
tence; the unprogressiveness of organic life to its continuity. It 
may, moreover, be said, that the intermittence of the first life 
results from the symmetry of its Organs, while the continuity of 
the second life results from their irregularity. To this wide and 
striking generalization, many objections may be made, some of 
them apparently insuperable; but that it contains the germs of 
great truths I entertain little doubt, and, at all events, it is cer- 
tain that the method cannot be too highly praised, for it unites 
the study of ftmction and structure with. that of embryology, of 
vegetable physiology, of the theory of comparison, and of the in- 
fluence of habit; a vast and magnificent field, which the genius 
of Bichat was able to cover, but of which, since him, neithei 
physiologists nor metaphysicians have even attempted a general 
' Burvey. 

This stationary condition, during the present Century, of a 

subject of such intense interest, is a decisive proof of the extra- 

ordinary genius of Bichat; since, notwithstanding the additions 

:. made to physiology, and to every brauch of physics connected 

r with it, nothing has been done at all comparable to that theory 

of life which he, with far inferior resources, was able to construct. 

..♦ This stupendous work he left, indeed, very imperfect; but even 

u' in its deficiencies we see the band of the great master, whom, on 

Ibid. pp. 189*208, 225-280. M. Broussais also (in bis able work, Oours da 

PkreMioffk, p. 487) says, that comparison begins only after birth ; but surely thia 

must be very doubtful. Few physiologists will deny that embryological phenomena, 

though neglected by metaphysicians, play a great part in shaping the future chaiv 

acter; and I do not see how any System of psychology can be complete which 

^ ignores considerations, probable in themselves, and not refuted by special evidence 

8o carelessly, howeyer, has this subject been investigated, that we have the most 

conflicting statemt nts reepecting even the vagitus uterimu, which, if it exists to the 

extent alleged by some physiologists, would be a decisive proof that animal life (in 

^ itie sense of Bichat) does begin during the foetal period. Compare Burdachf PAy- 

; ' Mo/. Tol. It. pp. 118, 114, with Wagner^» JPhysialf p. 182. 

, l MS «t £^g organes internes qui entrent alors en exercice, ou qui accroissent beau- 

V eoup leur action^ n*ont besoin d^aucune 6ducation ; ils atteignent tout 4 coup un« 
, pertißction i laqueUe oeux de la Tie animale ne panriennent que par habitude aagir 
^ I * MUTent.** Biehmt mr to Fm, p. 2S1. 
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bis owD Bubject, no one has yet approached. His essay on Jfe 
may well be likened to tbose broken fragments of ancient art^ 
which, imperfect as they are, Btill bear the impress of the Inspi- 
ration which gaye them birth, and present in each Beparate part 
that nnity of conception which to ns makes them a complete 
and living whole. 

From the preceding Bummary of the progreBS of physical 
knowledge, the reader may form Bome idea of the ability of those 
eminent men who arose in France daring the latter half of the 
eighteenth Century. To complete the picture, it is only neces- 
Bary to examine what waB done in the two remaining branches of 
natural hiBtory, namely, botany and mineralogy, in botli of which 
the first great steps towardB raising each Btudy to a Bcience were 
taken by Frenchmen a few yearB before the Revolution, 

In botany, although our knowledge of particular facta has, 
during the last hundred years, rapidly increased/«' we are only 
poBsessed of two generalizations wide enough to be called laws 
of nature. The first generalization concems the Btructnire of 
plants; the other concems their physiology. That conceming 
their physiology is the beautiful morphological law, according to 
which the different appearance of the various Organs arises from 
ftrrested development : the stamens, pistils, corolla, calyx, and 
bracts, being simply modifications or successive stages of the 
leaf. This is one of many valuable diBCoveries we owe to Grer- 
many; it being made by ööthe late in the eighteenth century.»^^ 
With its importance every botanist is fiimiliar; while to the hiß- 
torian of the human mind it is peculiarly interesting, as strength- 
ening that great doctrine of development, towardjs which the 
highest branches of knowledge are now hastening, and which^ in 

'^ Dioscorides and Galen knew from 460 to 600 plants. Winckler^ Gesehiekm 
der Botaniky 1854, pp. 84,40; but, according to Cuvier (Moges^ vol. m. p. 468), 
LinniBus, in 1778, ** en indiquait environ huit mille esp^es ;*^ and Meyen {Geog. of 
Planta^ p. 4) says, *^ at the time of Linnnns^s death, about 8000 species were known. 
(Dr. Whewell, in his Bridgewater TreatUe^ p. 247, says ^' about 10,000.'^) ^nce theo 
the progress has been uninterrupted ; and in HendovPs Botany^ 1837, p. 136, we are 
told that *^ the number of species already known and classified in works of botui} 
amounts to about 60,000." Ten years later, Dr. Lindley ( Vegetable Kingd&my 1847, 
p. 800) States them at 92,930 ; and two years afterwards, Mr. Balfour says ** about 
100,000." Balfour^t Botany ^ 1849, p. 660. Such is the rate at which our knowledge 
of nature is advancing. To complete this historical note, I ought to have mentioned, 
that in 1812, Dr. Thomson says " nearly 30,000 species of plants have been ezamineo 
and described." HiomsoiCa Hist. of the Royal Society ^ p. 21. 

"• It was published in 1790. Winckler, Qeech. der Botanik, p. 889. But the 
historians of botany have overlooked a short passage in Göthe^s works, which proTe* 
that he had glimpses of the discovery in or before 1786. 6ee italiänitche Heise, ii 
Qüthe^B Werke, toL iL part ii. p. 286, Stuttgart, 1887, where he writes from Padua, 
in September, 1786, " Hier in dieser neu mir entgegen tretenden Mannigfaltigkeit 
wird jener Gedanke immer lebendiger : dass man sich alle Pflanzengestalten viel' 
leicht aus Einer entwickeln kOnne." There are some interesting remarks on thii 
'*^uuit generalization in Ovoen^e FarthenogeneHa, 1849, pp. 68 seq. 
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the present Century, has been also carried into one of the most 
difiäcult departments of animal physiology.*^* 

Bnt the most comprehensive truth with which we are ac- 

qnainted respecting plants, is that which includes the whole of 

tlieir general structure; and this we leamt from those great 

Frenchmen who, in the latter half of the eighteenth Century, be- 

gan to study the extemal world. The first steps were taken di* 

rectly after the middle of the Century, by Adanson, Duhamel de 

Monceau, and, above all, Desfontaines; three eminent thinkers, 

who proved the practicability of a natural method hitherto un- 

known, and of which even Ray himself had only a faint percep- 

tion. * ■'^ This, by weakening the influence of the artificial System 

of LinnaBUs,*^' prepared the way for an Innovation more com- 

plete than has been efFected in any other brauch of knowledge. 

In the very year in which the Revolution occurred, Jussieu put 

forward a series of botanical generalizations, of which the most 

important are all intimately connected, and still remain the 

highest this department of inquiry has reached.*'* Among these, 

^" That is, into the study of animal monstrosities, which, however capricious 
they may appear, are now xinderstood to be the necessary result of preceding events. 
Within the last thirty years several of the laws of these unnatural births, as they 
used to be called, have been discorered ; and it has been proved that, so far from 
being unnatural, they are strictly natural. A fresh science has thus been created, 
under the name of Teratology, which is destroying the old lustts naturce in one of 
its last and favourite strongholds. 

"" Dr. Lindley (TTiird Report of BrU. Assoe, p. 83) says, that Desfontaines was 
the first who demonstrated the opposite modes of increase in dycotyledonous and 
monocotyledonous stems. See also Richardy ElhnerUt de Botaniquej p. 181 ; and 
Oim«r, MogeSy toL i. p. 64. In regard to the steps taken by Adanson and De Mon- 
ceau, see WinckleTy Cfesch. der Botanik, pp. 204, 205 ; TJiomson^s Chemistry of Veg- 
$tabl«8, p. 951 ; Idfidley^t Introdue. to Botany^ vol. ii. p. 182. 

"* It is curious to obserre how even good botanists clung to the Linn^an System 
long after the superiority of a natural System was proved. This is the more notice- 
able, because Linnseus, who was a man of undoubted genius, and who possessed ex- 
traordinary powers of combination, always allowed that his own System was merely 
provisional, and that the great object to be attained was a Classification according 
to natural families. See Winchler, Chachiehte der Botanik, p. 202 ; Riehard, ElS' 
menU de Botaniqiie, p. 570. Indeed, what could be thought of the permanent value 
of a scheme which put together the reed and the barberry, because they were both 
hexandria; and forced sorel to associate with saffiron, because both were trigynia? 
JiMieuU Botany, 1849, p. 524. 

"* The Oenera Flantarum of Antoine Jussieu was printed at Paris in 1789 ; 
and, though it is known to have been the result of many years of continued labour. 
8ome writers have asserted that the ideas in it were borrowed from his uncle, Bei> 
aard Jussieu. But assertions of this kind rarely deserve attention ; and as Bemard 
did not choose to publish any thing of his own, his reputation ought to suffer for hii 
uncommunicativenesi. Gompare Winekler^ Oeech, der Botanik, pp. 261-272, with 
Biog, Univ. vol. xxii. pp. 162-166. I will only add the following remarks from a 
work of authority, Richard, Elemente de Bokmique, Paris, 1846, p. 572 : " Mais ce 
ne fiit qu*en 1789 que l'on eut v^ritablement un ouvrage complet sur la m^thode dei 
fkmiÜes naturelles. Le Genera Plantarum d'A. L. de Jussieu pr^senta la science 
des T6g6taux sous un point de vue si nouveau, par la pr6cision et l'^lögance qui y 
Higneiit, par la profondeur et la justesse des principes g6n^raux qui y sont expos^i 
vour la premiöre fois, que c'est depuis cette ^poque seulement que la m^thode def 
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I need only mention the three vast propositions which are now 
admitted to form the basis of vegetable anatomy. The first is, 
that the vegetable kingdom, in its whole extent, is composed of 
plants either with one cotyledon, or with two cotyledons, or eise 
with no cotyledon at alL The second proposition is, that this 
ülassification, so &r from being artificial, is strictly natural; since 
it is a law of nature, that plants having one cotyledon are en* 
dogenous, and grow by additions made to the centre of their 
Sterns, while, on the other band, plants having two cotyledons 
are exogenous, and are compelled to grow by additions made, 
not to the centre of their stems, but to the circumference."* 
The third proposition is, that when plants grow at their centre, 
the arrangement of the fruit and leaves is threefold ; when, 
however, Qiey grow at the circumference, it is nearly always 
fivefold."« 

This is what was effected by the Frenchmen of the eighteenth 
Century for the vegetable kingiom:^''' and if we now tum to the 
mineral kingdom, we shall find that our obUgations to them are 
equally great. The study of minerals is the most imperfect of 
the three branches of natural history, because, notwithstanding 
its apparent simpUcity, and the immense number of experiments 
which have been made, the true method of investigation has not 
yet been ascertained; it being doubtiul whether mineralogy 
ought to be subordinated to the laws of chemistry, or to those of 
crystallography, or whether both sets of laws will have to be con- 

fiffiiilles naturelles a 4t6 y^ritablement or66e, et que date la nouvelle öre de la science 
des y^götaux. . . . L^auteur du Qtnera Plantarvm posa le premier les bases de la 
science, en faisant voir quelle ^tait Timportance relative des diff<6rent8 organes entre 
eux, et par consöqueut leur valeur dans la Classification. ... II a fait, selon la re- 
marque de Ouvier, la ra^me r^volution dans les sciences d'observation que la chimie 
de lAYoisier dans les sciences d^experience. £n effet, il a non seulement chang^ la 
fiice de la botanique; mais son influence s'est ^alement exerc6e sur les autrei 
branches de l'histoirc naturelle, et y a introduit cet esprit de recherches, de com- 
paraison, et cette m^thode philosophique et natureUe, vers le perfectionnement de 
laquelle tendent d^ormais les efforts de tous les naturalistes." 

^* Hence the removal of a great source of error ; since it is now understood that 
in dicotyledons alone can age be known with oertainty. Henalow's Botany, p. 248 : 
eompare Richard^ Elements de Botanique^ p. 159, aphorisme xxiv. On the stems of 
endogenous plants. which, being mostly tropical, have been less studled than the 
exogenous, see Lhidley's Botany^ toI. i. pp. 221-286; where there is also an 
account, pp. 229 seq., of the vlews which Schieiden adranced on this subject in 
1889. 

"* On the arrangement of the leaves, now called phyllotAxis, see Baifour^M BoU 
«ny^. 92 ; Burdach^a Physiologie^ voL v. p. 618. 

"^ The Classification by cotyledons has been so successful, that, *'• with very few 
exceptloDs, however, nearly all plants may be referred by any botanist, at a Single 
glance, and witü unerring eertainty, to their proper class ; and a mere fragment 
even of the stem, leaf, or some other part, is often quite sufficient to enable him to 
decide this question.'* Henslovi's Botany^ p. 80. In regard to some difficulties stiU 
reniaining in the way of the threefold cotyledonous division of the whole vegetdrio 
World, see JAndley*» Botany, voL 11. p. 61 seq. 
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sidered.^^^ At all events it is oertain that, down to the present 
time, chemistry Las sliown itself unable to reduce mineralogical 
phenomena; nor has any chemist, possessing sufficient poweis 
y£ generalization, attempted the task except Berzelius; and most 
of hiß conclusions were overthrown by the splendid discovery of 
isoTnorphism^ for which, as is well known, we are indebted to 
Mitscherlich, one of the many great thinkers Germany has pio- 
duced.^^» 

Although the chemical department of mineralogy is in an 
unformed and indeed anarchical condition, its other department, 
namely, crystallography, has made great progress; andhere again 
the earüest steps were.taken by two Frenchmen, wholivedin the 
latter half of the eighteenth Century. About 1760, ßomö De 
Lisle**" set the first example of studying crystals, according to a 
ßchenxe so large as to include all the varieties of their primary 
forms, and to account for their irregularities, and , the apparent 
caprice with which they were arranged. In this investigation 
he was guided by the fundamental assumption, that what is 
caUed an irregularity, is in truth perfectly regulär, and that the 
Operations of nature are invariable."* Scarcely had this great 

"• Mr. Swainson {Study of Natural BUtary^ p. 866) says, " mineralogy, indeed, 
which forma but a part of chemistry.*' This is deoiding the question very ra^udly ; 
but in the mean time, what becomes of the geometrical laws of minerals ? and what 
are we to do with that relation between their structure and optical phenomena, 
which Sir David Brewster has worked ont with signal ability? 

^ The difficulties introduced into the study of minerals by the diflcovery oi 
isomorphism and polymorphism, are no doubt considerable ; but M. Beudant (Miiv- 
iralogie^ Paris, 1841, p. 37) seems to me to exaggerate their effeet upon " Timpor« 
tance des formes crystallines." They are much more damaging to the purely chem- 
ical arrangement, because our implements for measuring the minute angles of crystala 
are still very imperfect, and the goniometer may fail in detecting difEerences which 
really exist ; and, therefore, many alleged cases of isomorphism, are probably not 
so in reality. Wollaston's reflecting goniometer has been long considered the best 
Instrument possessed by crystallographers ; but I leam from lÄehig and Kopp^9 Rc" 
porti^ YoL i. pp. 19, 20, that Frankenheim has recently invented one for measuring 
the anglee of ** microscopic crystals." On the amount of error in the measurement 
of angles, see Phülips^s Mineralogy^ 1837, p. vili. 

^ He says, ** depuis plus de vingt ans que je m'occupe de cet objet.** Rwnk dt 
LUU^ OrUtallograpkUy cu Description de$ Firmes propres ä toua lea Corps du R^ns 
MinSral, Paris, 1783, vol. i. p. 91. 

^ See his Essat de (Mstallogrsmhie^ Paris, 1772, p. x. : ** un de ceux qui m*a le 
plus frappö ce sont les formes r^gufidres et constantes que prennent naturellement 
certains oorps que nous d^signons par le nom de cristaux." In the same work, p. 
13, ** il faut n^ceasairement supposer que les mol^cules int^grantes des corps ont 
chaoune, suivant qui lui est propre, une figure constante et d^termin^e." In hls 
later treatise (Cristallographie^ 1783, toI. i. p. 70), after giving some instances of 
the extraordinary complications prescnted by minerals, he adds : '^ il n'est donc pas 
etomiant que d^habiles chimistes n^aient rien vu de constant ni de d6termin6 dans 
les formes cristallines, tandis qu^il n'en est aucune qu'on ne puisse, avec \m pen 
d'attention rapporter 4 la figure ^limentaire et primordiale dont eile d^rive." Even 
BuffoD, notwithstanding his fine perception of law, had just declared, " qu^en g^n^ral 
la forme de cristaUisation n^est pas un caractdre constant, mais plus 6quivoque et 
plui variable qu^aucui autre dei caract^res par lesqnel« on doit distinguer lea 
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idea been applied to tlie almost immmerable fonns into 
minerals crystaUize, when it was foUowed up with still laiger 
soTirces by Haüy, another eminent Frenchman«**' This remark- 
able man achieved a complete union between mineialogy and 
geometiy ; and, bringing the laws of space to bear on the molec- 
olar arrangements of matter, he was able to penetrate into the 
intimate structure of crystals.'^^ By this means, he sacceeded 
in proving that the secondary forms of all crystals are derived 
from their primary forms by a regulär process of decrement;^^^ 
and that, when a substance is passing &om a liquid to a solid 
State, its particles are compelled to cohere, according to a scheme 
which provides for every possible change, since it inclndes even 
those subseqnent layers which alter the ordinary type of the 
crystal, by disturbing its natural symmetry.'*^ To ascertain 

min^raaz.** De lAtie^ toL l p. xtüL Gompare, on this great achieTement of De lisle^s, 
HeruheC» Not, Philos. p. 239 : **he fint ftscertained the important fact of the con- 
•tancY of the angles at which their faces meet.'* 

"* The first work of Haüy appeared in 1784 (Quercard, Ftasuse LitUrairey yoL it. 
p. 41) ; but he had read two special memoin in 1781. Omiery BlogeSj toL ill p. 
188. The intellectual relation between his views and those of his predeoeasor most 
be obyious to every mineralogist ; but Dr. Whewell, who has noticed thia judiciouslj 
enough, adds {Jlitt. of the Indue. Sdeneee, toI. üL pp. 229, 280) : ** Unfortonately 
Rom? de Lisle and Haüy were not only riTals, but in some measure enemies. .... 
Hafiy reyenged himself by rarely mentioning Bom6 in his works, though it was 
manifest that his obligations to him were immense ; and by recording his erron 
while he corrected them.** The tmth, howeyer, is, that so far from rarely mention- 
ing De Lisle, he mentions him incessantly ; and I have counted upwards of three 
hundred instances in Haüy's great work, in which he is named, and his writings are 
referred to. On one occasion he says of De Lisle, '* En un mot, sa cristallographie 
est le fruit d^un trarül immense par son ^tendue, presque enti^rement nenf par ton 
objet, et trte pr^cieux par son utilit^. ffaü^y Traüi de MwUralogiey Paria, l&Ol, 
Yol. i. p. 17. Elsewhere he calls him, " cet habile naturaliste ; ce savant c61Mt>re," 
vol. iL p. 828 ; ** ce c^k^bre naturaliste,^ toL iii. p. 442 : see also vol. iv. p. 61, &c. 
In a work of so much merit as Dr. Whewell*s, it is important that these error« 
should be indicated, because we have no other book of value on the general history 
of the Sciences ; and many authors have deceived themselves and their readers, by 
implicitly adopting the Statements of this able and industrious writer. I would par^ 
ticularly caudon the Student in regard to the physiological part of Dr. Whewell*s 
History, where, for instance, the antagonism between the methods of Cuvier and 
Bichat is entirely lost sight of, and while whole pages are devoted to Ouvier, Bichat 
is disposed of in four lines. 

^ ** Haüy est donc le seul TÖritable auteur de la science math^matique des 
eristanx.** Gymer^ Progr^ det Seienee», vol. i. p. 8 ; see also p. 817. Dr. Glarke, 
whose celebrated lectures on mineralogy excited much attention among his hearers, 
was indebted for some of his principal views to his conversations wiüi Haüy : ser 
OUer'$ Life of Glarke, vol. iL p. 192. 

'"* See an admirable Statement of the three forms of decrement, in JToöy, Traiti 
de Minhalogiey vol L pp. 286, 286. Compare WheuMe Hut, ofthe Indue, Seieneeif 
voL iii. pp. 224, 225 ; who, however, does not mention Haüy's Classification of ** d^- 
croissemens sur les bords," ^' d^croissemens sur les angles,'' and ** d^croissemens in- 
termödiidres." 

^ And, as he clearly saw, the proper method was to study the laws of symme- 
try, and then apply them deductively to minerals, instead of rising inductively from 
the aberrations actually presented by minerals. This If interesting to observe, be- 
sause it is analogous to the method of the best pathologists, who seek the plulot 
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iliat sncli violations of symmetry are susceptible of mathematical 
calculation, was to make a vast addition to our knowledge; tut 
what seems to me still more important, is, that it indicates an 
approach to the magnificent idea, that every thing which occurs 
is regulated by law, and that confusion and disorder are impos- 
ßible.*®« For, by proving that even the most uncouth and Sin- 
gular forms of minerals are the natural results of their antece- 
dents, Haüy laid the foundation of what may be called the 
pathology of the inorganic world. However paradoxical such a 
notion may seem, it is certain that symmetry is to crystals what 
health is to animals; so that an irregularity of shape in the first, 
corresponds with an appearance of disease in the second.^®^ 
When, therefore, the minds of men became familiarized with the 
great truth, that in the mineral kingdom there is, properly 
BpeaMng, no irregularity, it became more easy for them to grasp 
the still higher truth, that the same principle holds good of the 
animal kingdom, although from the superior complexity of the 
phenomena, it will be long before we can arrive at an equal de- 
monstration. But, that such a demonstration is possible, is the 
principle upon which the fdture progress of all organic, and in- 
deed of all mental science, depends. And it is very observable, 
that the same generation which established the fact, that the 
apparent aberrations presented by minerals are strictly regulär, 
also took the first steps towards establishing the far higher fact, 
that the aberrations of the human mind are govemed by laws u 
unfailing as those which detennine the condition of inert matter. 
The examination of this would lead to a digression foreign to my 
present design; but I may mention that, at the end of the Cen- 
tury, there was written in France the celebrated treatise on in- 
sanity, by Pinel; a work remarkablein many respects, but chiefly 

ophy of their subject in phjsiological phenomena, rather than in pathological onef ; 
Btriking downwards from the normal to the abnormaL *^ La syynStrie des formu 
B0U8 lesqueUes se pr^sentent les solides que nous avons consid^res jusqu^ici, nous « 
foumi des donrUes pour exprimer les lois de döcroissemens dont ces solides sont siuh 
ceptibles.^ ffaüy, IVaiU de Minircdogiey vol. i. p. 442 ; compare vol. ii. p. 192. 

^ ** Un coup d^oeil peu attentif, jet6 sur les cristaux, les fit appeler d'abord de 
pwi jeux de la nature^ ce qui n'^toit qu^une mani^re plus ä^^i^üte de faire Taveu da 
8on ignorance. ün examen refl^chi nous j d^couvre des lois d^arrangenient, 4 Taid« 
desquelles le calciü repr^sente et enchatne Tun k l'autre les rösultats observes ; loif 
Bi variables et en mdme temps si pr6cises et si r^gulidres ; ordinairement tres sim- 
ples, Sans rien perdre de leur f6condit6." Haüy^ Minhalogiej vol. i. pp. xiii. xiv. 
Again, vol. ii. p. 67, ** notre but, qui est de prouver que les lois d'oü depend la 
structure du cristal sont les plus simples possibles dans leur ensemble." 

"^ On the remarkable power possessed by crystals, in common with animalS, of 
repairing their own injuries, see JPnget^s Pathology^ 1853, vol. i. pp. 152, 153, con* 
firming the ezperiments of Jordan on this curious subject : *^ The ability to repair 
the dsmaages sustained by injury • . • is not an exclusive property of living beings; 
for even crystals will repair themfelves when, after pieces have been broken from 
ihem, they are placed in the same conditions in which they were first formed.** 

42 
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in this, tliat in it the old notions respecting the mysterioiifi and 
inscnitable charac ter of mental disease are altogether discarded : ^ " 
the disease itself is considered as a phenomenon inevitably oc- 
curring under certain given conditions^ and the foundation laid 
for supplying another link in that vast chain of evidence which 
connects the material with the immaterial, and thus rniiting 
mind and matter into a single study, is now preparing the way 
for some generalization, which, being common to both, shall serve 
as a centre round which the disjointed fragments of our knowledge 
may safely rally. 

These were the views which, during the latter half of the 
eighteenth Century, began to dawn upon French thinkers. The 
extraordinary ability and success with which these eminent men 
cultivated their respective sciences, I have traced at a length 
greater than I had intended, but still very inadequate to the im« 
portance of the subject. Enough, however, has been brought 
forward, to convince the reader of the truth of the propositioD I 
wished to prove ; namely, that the inteUect of France was, 
during the latter half of the eighteenth Century, concentrated 
upon the externa! world with unprecedented zeal, and thus 
aided that vast movement, of which the Bevolution itself was 
merely a single consequence. The intimate connexion between 
ßoientific progress and social rebellion, is evident from the faet, 
that both are suggested by the same yeaming after improvement, 
the same dissatisfaction with what has been previously done, the 
Bame restless, prying, insubordinate, and audacious spirit. But 
in France this general analogy was strengthened by the cunoua 
circumstances I have already noticed, by virtue of which, the 
activity of the country was, during the first half of the Century, 
directed against the church rather than against the State ; so 
that in Order to complete the antecedents of the Bevolution, it 

**" *' M. Pinel a imprimö une marche nouvelle & T^tude de la folle. . . . £n la 
fttngeant simplement, et sans diffi^rences aucunes, au nombre des autres dörange* 
mens de nos organes, en lui assignant une place dans le cadre nosograpbique, il fit 
faire un pas immense k son histoire." Georget, de la Folie, Paris, 1820, p. 69. In 
Ihe same work, p. 295, ** M. Pinel, le premier en France, on pourrait dire en Europe, 
jeta les fondemens dMu traitement vraiment rationnel en rangeant la folle au nombre 
des autres affections organiques." M. Esquirol, wbo expresses the modern and 
purely scientific view, says in bis great work (^Des MeUadiea Mentales^ Paris, 1888, 
vol. i. p. 386), " L'ali^nation mentale, que les anciens peuples regardaient comme 
une Inspiration ou une punition des dieux, qui dans la suite fut prise pour la po»> 
■ession des demons, qui dans d^autres temps passa pour une oeuvre de la magie : 
Tali^nation mentale, dis-je, avec toutes ses especes et ses yariöt^s innombrablea, ne 
diffbre en rien des autres maladies/* The recognition of this he expressly ascrib«^ 
to bis predecessor : ** gräce aux principes expos^s par Pinel." p. 840. Pinel himseli 
clearly saw the connexion between bis own opinions and the spirit of the age .- see 
Pinel^ TS'aitk MHico-Phüosophique sur PAliination Mentale^ p. xxxii. : ^* Un out* 
rage de m6decine, publik en France ä la fin du dix-huiti^me siöcle, doit avoir uo 
lutre caract^re que s^il avoit 6t^ 6crit ä une 6poque ant^rieure." 
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was necessary that, in the latter half of the Century, the ground 
of attack should be shifted. This is precisely what was done bj 
the wonderful impetns given to every branch of natural science. 
Por, the attention of men being thus steadily fixed upon the ex 
temal world, the intenfal feil into neglect ; while, as the exter- 
aal corresponds to the State, and the internal to the church, it 
was part of the same intellectual development, that the assaileni 
of the existing fabric should tum against political abuses the 
energy which the preceding generation had. reserved for religioua 
ones. 

Thus it was that the French Revolution, like every great 
revolution the world has yet seen, was preceded by a complete 
change in the habits and associations of the national intellect. 
But besides this, there was also taking place, precisely at the 
same time, a vast social movement, which was intimately con- 
nected with the intellectual movement, and indeed formed part 
öf it, in so far as it was followed by similar results and produced 
by similar causes. The nature of this social revolution I shall 
examine only very briefly, because in a future volume it wiU be 
necessary to trace its history minutely, in order to illustrate the 
slighter but still remarkable changes, which in the same period 
were going on in English society. 

In France, before the Kevolution, the people, though always 
rery social, were also very exclusive. The upper classes, pro- 
tected by an imaginary superiority, looked with scom upon those 
whose birth or titles were unequal to their own. The class im- 
mediately below them copied and communicated their example, 
and every order in society endeavoured to find some fanciful dis- 
tinction which should guard them from the contamination of 
their inferiors. The only three real sources of superiority, — ^the 
superiority of morals, of intellect, and of knowledge, — were en- 
tirely overlooked in this absurd scheme ; and men became ac- 
Gustomed to pride themselves not on any essen tial difference, but 
on those inferior matter», which, with extremely few exceptions, 
are the result of accident, and therefore no test of merit.*^' 

The first great blow to this State of things, was the unpre- 
cedented Impulse given to the cultivation of physical science 
Those vast discoveries which were being made, not only stimu- 
lated the intellect of thinking men, but even roused the curiosity 
of the more thoughtless parts of society. The lectures of chem- 
ists, of geologists, of mineralogists, and of physiologists, were ati- 

"* Comp. Jf^. de Signty vol. i. p. 23, with the Introduction to Des Beauxy ßt» 
tcrntteSy YoL i. p. 84. A good Illustration of this is, that the Prince de Montbarej, 
in bis Memoire, gently censures Louis XY., not for his scandalous profligacy, but b«* 
cause he selected for his mistresses some women who were not of high birth. Mtnt 
de Moruütareyy toL L p. 841, and see yoL üi. p. ll?. 
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fcended by those who came to wonder, as well as by those whc 
came to learn. In Paris, the scientific assemblages were crowded 
to overflowing.**" The halls and amphitheatres in which the 
^eat truths of nature were expounded, were no longer able to 
hold their audience, and in several instances it was found neces- 
sary to enlarge them.*'» The sittings of the Academy, instead 
of being confined to a few solitary scholars, were frequented by 
every one whose rank or influence enabled them to secure a 
place. *»^ Even women of fashion, forgetting their usual frivolity, 
bastened to hear discussions on the composition of a mineral, on 
the discovery of a new salt, on the structure of plants, on the 
Organization of animals, on the properties of the electric fluid."' 
A sudden craving after knowledge seemed to have smitten every 
rank. The largest and the most difficult inquiries found fiivour 
in the eyes of those, whose fathers had hardly heard the names 
of the Sciences to which they belonged. The brilliant Imagina- 
tion of Buffon made geology suddenly populär ; the same thing 
was eflected for chemistry by the eloquence of Fourcroy, and for 
electricity by NoUet ; while the admirable expositions of Lalande 
caused astronomy itself to be generally cultivated. In a word, 
it is enough to say, that during the thirty years preceding the 

^ And that too eren on such a subject as anatomy. In 1768, Antoine Petit 
Degan his anatomical lectures in the great amphitheatre of the Jardin du Roi ; and 
the press to hear him was so great, that not only all the seats were occupied, bat 
the yery window-ledges were crowded. See the animated description in Biog. 
Univ. vol. xxxiii. p. 494. 

*■* Dr. Thomson (Hist. of Chemistry, vol. ii. p. 169) says of Fourcroy's lectures 
on chemistry, which began in 1784: *^Such were the crowds, both of men and 
women, who flocked to hear him, that it was twice necessary to enlarge the mze of 
the lecture-room.'* Thia circumstance is also mentioned in Ckmer^ Mogea, voL iL 
p. 19. 

^ In 1779, it was remarked that ** les s^ances publiques de FAcadömie fran^uae 
tont devenues une esp^e de spectacle fort ä la mode :*^ and as this continued to 
increase, the throng became at length so great, that in 1785 it was found necessary 
to diminish the number of tickets of admission, and it was even proposed that ladies 
should be excluded, in consequence of some uproarious scenes which had happened. 
Orimm et Bideroty Correspond. lAU voL x. p. 841, vol. xiv. pp. 148, 149, 185, 251. 

"* Groldsmith, who was in Paris in 1765, says with surprise, " I have seen as 
bright a circle of beauty at the chemical lectures of Rouelle, as gracing the court of 
Versailles.'* Friiyr'a Life of Goldsmith, vol. i. p. 180; Farster's Life of Goldsmith, 
Tol. l p. 65. In the middle of the Century, electricity was very populär among the 
Parisian ladies ; and the interest feit in it was revived several years later by Franklin. 
Compare Grimm^ Gorrespondance, vol. vii. p. 122, with Tueker^s Life of Jefferson, 
vol. L pp. 190, 191. Cuvier {Eloges, vol. i. p. 56) teils us that even the anatomicai 
descriptions which Daubenton wrote for Buffon were to be fo\md " sur la toüette 
des femmes.*' This change of taste is also noticed, though in a jeering spirit, in 
Mhn, de G^rdis, voL vi. p. 32. Compare the account given by Townsend, who vis- 
ited France in 1786, on his way to Spain : " A numerous society of gentlemen and 
Wdies of the first fashion meet to hear lectures on the sciences, delivered by men of 
the highest rank in their profession. ... I was much Struck with the fluency and 
elegance of language with which the anatomical professor spoke, and not a little so 
vfith the deep attention of his auditors.'* Tovmsend's Jovmey through Spaiit, t^L 
\ p. 41 ; see also SmitKs Tour on the Oonttnent in 1786, voL L p. 117. 
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Revolution; the spread of physical science was so rapid, that in 
its favonr the old classical studies were despised :^^* it was con- 
Bidered the essential basis of a good education, and some slight 
acquaintance with it was deemed necessary for every class, ex- 
cept those who were obliged to support themselves by their daüy 
labour."* 

The resnlts produced by this remarkable cbange are very 
Gurions, and from their energy and rapidity were very decisive. 
As long as the diflferent classeß confined themselves to pursuits 
pecnliar to their own sphere, they were encouraged to preserve 
their separate habits ; and the Subordination, or, as it were, the 
hierarchy, of soeiety was easily maintained. But when the mem- 
bers of the various Orders met in the same place with the same 
object, they became knit together by a new sympathy. The 
highest and most durable of all pleasures, the pleasure caused by 
the perception of fresh tniths, was now a great hnk, which band- 
ed together those social elements that were formerly wrapped up 
in the pride of their own Isolation. Besides this, there was also 
given to them not only a new pursuit, but also a new Standard 
of merit. In the amphitheatre and the lecture-room, the first 
object of attention is the professor and the lecturer. The division 
is between those who teach and those who leam. The Subordi- 
nation of rank makes way for the Subordination of knowledge.^®* 
The petty and conventional distinctions of fashionable life are 
succeeded by those large and genuine distinctions, by which alone 
man is reaUy separated from man. The progress of the intel- 
lect supplies a new object of veneration ; the old worship of rank 
is rudely disturbed, and its superstitious devotees are taught to 

"* In a letter written in 1Y66, it is said, "Mais c'est peine perdue aujourdTiui 
que de plaisanter les 6rudits ; il n'j en a plus en France.'' Grimm^ Correspond, vol. 
ii. p. 15. In 1'764, "II est honteux et incroyable k quel polnt F^tude des anciena 
est neglig^e.'' vol. iv. p. 97. In 1768, "TJne autre raison qui rendra les traductiona 
des auteurs anciens de plus en plus rares en France, c'est que depuis long-temps on 
n'y sait plus le Grec, et qu'on neglige Pötude du Latin tous les jours davantage.** 
voL vi. p. 140. Sherlock (New Letters from an JEnglish Traveller^ London, 1781, p. 
86) says, " It is very rare to meet a man in France that understands Greek." In 
1786, Jefferson writes from Paris to Madison, "Greek and Roman authors are 
dearer here than, I believe, any where in the world; nobody here reads them, 
wherefore they are not reprinted." JeffersofCs Gorrespond. vol. i. p. 301. See für- 
ther, on this neglect of the ancients, a significant precursor of the Revolution, Mh/i, 
dt MofUharey^ vol. iii. p. 181 ; Villemain, lAttSrttture au XVIII* Siecle^ vol. üi. pp. 
243-248 ; SchJosser^s Eighteenth Century^ vol. i. p. 344. 

"• For further evidence of the popularity of physical knowledge, and of it« 
itady, even by those who might have been expected to neglect it, see Mhn, de Ro- 
landy voL L pp. 115, 268, 824, 843; MSm, de Morellet^ vol. i. p. 16; DupotU de 
NemourSj Mem. svr Ihtrgoty pp. 45, 52, 53, 411 ; ÄfSm. de Brissoty vol. i. pp. 62, 151, 
819, 886, 838, 357 ; Cumer, Progres des Seienees, vol. i. p. 89. 

'^ A celebrated writer has well said, though in a somewhat diiferent polnt of 
Hew, " n ne peut y avoir dans les sciences morales, pas plus que dans les scieneei 
physiqnes, ni maitres, ni esclaves, ni rois, ni sujets, ni citoyens, ni ^trangerg.** 
Cfomte^ IhraiU de Ugiüationy voL i. p. 48. 
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bow the koee before what to them is ihe Bhrine of a stränge god 
The hall of science is the temple of democracy. Those who coiii€ 
to leam, confess their own ignorance, abrogate in some d^ree 
their own superiority, and b^;in to perceive that the greatne» 
of men has no connexion wiüi the splendour of their titles, ot 
the dignity of their birth ; that it is not concemed with their 
qnarterings, their escutcheons, their desoents, their dexter-chiefi, 
their sinister-chiefs, their chevrons, their bends, their azureB, theii 
gules, and the other tromperies of their heraldiy ; bat that it de- 
pends npon the largeness of their minds, the powers of their in- 
tellect, and the Mness of their knowledge. 

These were the views whieh, in the latter half of the 
eighteenth Century, began to inflaence those classes wbich had 
long been the nndlsputed masters of society.'^^ And what ehows 
the strength of this great movement is, that it was accompanied 
by other social changes, which, thongh ia themselves apparently 
trifling, become Aill of meaning when taken in connexion with 
the general history of the time. 

While the immense progress of physical knowledge was revo- 
Intionizing society, by inspiring the different classes with an ob- 
ject common to all, and thns raising a new Standard of merit, a 
more trivial, but equally democratic tendency was observable 
even in the conventional forms of social life. To describe the 
whole of these changes would occupy a space disproportioned to 
the other parts of tlus Introduction ; but it is certain that, nntil 
the changes have been carefully examined, it will be impossible 
for any one to write a history of the French Bevolution. As a 
specimen of what I mean, I wUl notice two of these innovations 
which are very conspicuous, and are also interesting on account 
of their analogy with what has happened in English society. 

The first of these changes was an alteration in dress, and a 
marked contempt for those extemal appearances hitherto valaed 
as one of the most important of all matters. During the reign 
of Lonis XIY., and indeed during the first half öf the reign of 
Louis XV., not only men of fiivolous tastes, but even those dis- 
tinguished for their knowledge, displayed in their attire a dainty 
precision, a nice and studied adjustment, a pomp of gold, of sü- 
ver, and of ru£3es, such as in cur days can nowhere be seen, ex- 

"^ The remarks which Thomas made upon Descartes in 1765, in an Üoge crowned 
by the Academj, illustrate the opinions which, in the latter half of the eighteenth 
eentury, were becoming rapidly diflPosed in France. See the passage beginning 
'* pr^jug^sl 6 ri^cule fierä des places et da rang !** etc. (Euvres de Deteartes, toI. 
L p. 74. Gertainly no one would have used such language, on such an occasion, 
Üiirty years earlier. So, too, the Gount de S^gur says of the younger nobles before 
ihe Beyolaüon, ** nous prifßrions nn mot d^Aloges de D'AIemberti de Diderot, & la 
favecr la plus signalöe d*un prince.** Man. d§ /S^grur, vol. L p. 142 * aee also toL fi 
p. 46. 
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eept in the conrts of European princefi, where a certain barba- 
rian splendour is still retained. So &r was this carried, that in 
the seventeenth Century the rank of a person might be imme» 
diately known by his appearance ; no one presuming to usurp a 
garb wom by the class immediately above his own.''^ But in 
that democratic movement which preceded the French Bevola- 
tion^ the minds of men became too eamest, too intent upon 
higher matter, to busy themselves with those idle devices wluch 
engrossed the attention of their fathers. A contemptuoufi disre- 
gard of such distinctions became general. In Paris the innova- 
tion was seen even in those gay assemblies, where a certain 
amount of personal decoration is still considered natural At 
dinners, suppers, and balls, it is noticed by contemporary observ- 
ers, that the dress usually wom was becoming so simple as to 
cause a confusion of ranks, until at length every distinction was 
abandoned by both sexes ; the men, on such occasions, Coming 
in a common frock-coat, the women in their ordinary moming- 
gowns.^'* Kay, to such a pitch was this carried, that we are as- 
sured by the Prince de Montbarey, who was in Paris at the time, 
that shortly before the Bevolution, even those who had stars and 
Orders were careful to hide them by buttoning their coats, so 
hat these marks of superiority might no longer be seen.^^*^ 

'^ Among manj other iUustraüons which might be ^ven of this distinction of 
ciasses bj dress, see MotUeü, Bist, des divers Mais, voL vii. pp. '7-10 ; and JblU- 
«utfU des JUauXf JBistorietteSy toL L p. 36 note. 

*** In August, 1787, Jefferoon writes from Paris (Oorrespondenee, toI. ii. p. 224) : 
*' In socicty, the habit haUllS is ahnest banished, and they begin to go even to 
great suppera in frock : the court and diplomatio corps, however, must always be 
ezcepted. They are too high to be reached by any improvement. They are the 
last refuge from which etiquette, formality, and folly wUl be driven. Take away 
these, and they would be on a level with other people.** Jefßerson was a statesman 
and a diplomatist, and was well acquainted with his profession. The change, how- 
ever, which he noticed, had been coming on some years earlier. In a letter written 
in May, 1786, it is said : " H est rare aujourd^hui de rencontrer dans le monde des 
personnes qui soient ce qu^on appelle habill6es. Les femmes sont en chemise et en 
chapeau, les hoiümes en froo et en gilet.** Grimm^ CorresporuL vol. xiv. p. 486 \ 
and on the increased simplicity of attire in 1780, see vol. zi. pp. 141, 142. S^gur, 
who witnessed these changes, and was much displeased by them, says of their advo* 
cates, ** ils ne voyaient pas que les frocs, rempla^ant les amples et imposans vdte- 
mens de Fancienne cour, prisagaient un penchant g^n^ral pour P^galit^.** Jtßm. 
de Sigwr^ vol. i. p. 181. Soulavie (ß^ne de Louis XVI^ vol. vi. p. 38) observes, 
that ** les grands, vers les approches de la r6volution, n'avoient plus que des habit« 
simples et peu coüteux ;'* and that " on ne distingua plus une duchesse d*uue actrice," 
p. 43 : see also an extract from Montjoye, in AlisorCs History, vol. L pp. 362, 868. 
Compare Mim, siwr Marie AntoineUey vol. i. pp. 226, 372, voL iL p. 174, and MJm. 
de Madame du Hdussety introduc. p. 17. 

*^ *' Les personnes du premier rang et mtoe d'un Age mür, qui avaient travaillA 
toute leur vie pour obtenir les ordre« du roi, preuve de la plus haute £Eiveur, sliabi- 
tutoent ä en cacher les marques distmctives sous le froc le plus simple, qui leur per- 
mettait de eourir k pied dans les rues et de se confondre dans la foule.*' Mem. de 
MofUbarey^ voL iii. pp. 161, 162. Another alteration of the same tendency is worth 
^cording. The Baroness d^Oberkirch. who revisited Paris in 1784« remarked« on 
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The other innovation to which I have referred is eqnaDy m 
teresting as characteristic of the spirit of the time. TMi is^ 
that the tendency to amalgamate the different Orders of society*' 
was shown in the institution of clubs ; a remarkable contriv- 
ance, which to us seems perfectly natnraj because we are accns- 
tomed to it, but of which it may be truly said, that until the 
eighteenth Century its existence was impossible. Before the 
eighteenth Century, each class was so jealous of its superior- 
ity over the one below it, that to meet together on equal terms 
was impracticable ; and although a certain patronizing fitniil- 
iarity towards one's inferiors might be safely indulged in, this 
only marked the immense interval of Separation, since the great 
man had no fear of bis condescension being abused. In those 
good old times a proper respect was paid to rank and birth ; and 
he who coiild count bis twenty ancestors was venerated to an 
extent of which we, in these degenerate days, can hardly form 
an idea. As to any thing like social equality, that was a no- 
tion too preposterous to be conceived ; nor was it possible that 
any institution should exist which placed mere ordmary men on 
a level with those illustrious characters, whose veins were filled 
with the purest blood, and the quartenngs of whose arms none 
could hope to rival. 

But in the eighteenth Century the progress of knowledge be- 
came so remarkable, that the new principle of inteUectual su- 
periority made rapid encroachments on the old principle of aris- 
tocratic superiority. As soon as these encroachments had 
reached a certain point, they gave rise to an institution suited 
to them ; and thus it was that there were first established clnbs, 
in which all the educated classes could assemble, without regard 
to those other differences which, in the preceding period, kept 
them separate. The peculiarity of this was, that, for mere pur- 
poses of social enjoyment, men were brought into contact, who, 
according to the aristocratic scheme, had nothing in common, 
but who were now placed on the same footing in so far as they 
belonged to the same establishment, conformed to the same 
rules, and reaped the same advantages. It was, however, ex- 
pected that the members, though varying in many other respects, 
were to be all, in some degree, educated ; and in this way so- 

her amvfti, that *^ gentlemen began about this time to go about unarmed, and woro 

sworda only in füll dress And thus the French nobilitj laid aside a usage 

which the example of their fathers had consecrated through centuries.^' J^Obet' 
kircKi Memoira^ Lond. 1852, toI. ii. p. 211. 

^^ A Btriking instance of which was, moreover, seen in the number of n Uttallir 
ince«, which first became frequent about the middle of the reign of Louis XY. Com' 
pare Mem, de MorUbarey, toL üi. pp. 116, 156, 161 ; Lacretelle, Dix-huitikme 8iidt 
voL üi. p. 220. 
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siety first distinctly recognized a Classification previously un- 
known ; the division between noble and ignoble being succeeded 
by another division between educated and uneducated. 

The rise and growth of clubs is, therefore, to the philosophic 
observer, a question of immense importance; and it is one 
which, as I shaU hereafter prove, played a great part in the his- 
tory of England during the latter half of the eighteenth Cen- 
tury. In reference to our present subject, it is interesting to 
observe, that the first clubs, in the modern sense of the word, 
which ever existed in Paris, were formed about 1782, only seven 
years before the French Eevolution. At the beginning they 
were merely intended tobe social assemblages ; but they quickly 
assumed a democratic character, conformable to the spirit of the 
age. Their first result, as was noticed by a keen observer ot 
what was then passing, was to make the manners of the upper 
classes more simple than they had hitherto been, and to weaken 
that love of form and ceremony suitable to their earlier habits. 
These clubs likewise eflfected a remarkable Separation between 
the sexes ; and it is recorded, that after their establishment, 
women associated more with each other, and were oftener seen 
in public unaccompanied by men.202 This had the effect of en- 
couraging among men a republican roughness, which the influence 
of the other sex would have tended to keep down. AU these 
things effaced the old lines of demarcation between the different 
ranks, and by merging the various classes into one, made the 
force of their united Opposition irresistible, and speedily over- 
threw both the church and the State. The exact period at 
which the clubs became political cannot, of course, be ascertain* 
ed, but the change seems to have taken place about 1784.2°* 

•" " N0U8 commen9ämes aussi ä avoir des clubs ; les hommes s'y röunissaient, 
non encore pour discuter, mais pour diner, jouer au wisk, et lire tous les ourragef 
nouveaux. Ce premier pas, alors presque inapergu, eut dans la suite de grandes, ei 
momentan^ment de funestes cons^quences. Daus le commeucement, son premier 
resultat fut de s^parer les hommes des femmes, et d'apporter ainsi un notable 
dhangement dans nos moeurs: elles devinrent moins frivoles, mais moins polies; 
plus fortes, mais moins aimables : la politiqiie y gagna, la soci6t6 y perdit.^' Mhn, de 
ßf'gur^ voL ii. p. 28. By the spring of 1*786, this Separation of the sexes had become 
still more marked ; and it was a common complaint, that ladies were obllged to go 
to the theatre alone, men being at their clubs. See the very curious observationa 
in Grimm^ Correspand. vol. xiv. pp. 486-489, where there is also a notice of " le 
prodigieux succ^ qu^a eu TMablissement des clubs a Tanglaise.*^ See also, on th«) 
dimiuished attention paid to women, Willi€H»8*a Letters from Franoty voL ii. p. 80^ 
3d. edit. 1796. 

*•* The remarks of Georgel appear to apply to the political clubs only : **A Paris 
les assembl^es de nouvellistes, les clubs qui s^^toient form^s ä l'instar de ceux des 
Anglais, s'expliquaient hautement et sans retenue sur les droits de Thomme, sur les 
Avantages de la llbert^, sur les grands abus de rin^galitö des conditions. Oes clubs, 
trop accr6dit49, avoi6nt commenc4 k se former en 1784." Mim, ie Qeorgel, voL Ü 
p. 310. 
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From thiB moment all was over ; and although the govemment, 
in 1787, issned oideis to close the leading clab, in whidi aD 
classes disciused political qnestions, it was fonnd impossible to 
Btem the torrent. The oider, therefore, was rescinded; the 
club re-assemhled, and no fdrther attempt was made to inter- 
rapt that conrse of affairs which a h)ng tiain of preceding events 
haid rendered inevitable.*'* 

While all these things weie conspiring to overthrow the old 
institations^ an event saddenly occorred which prodnced the 
most remarkable effects in France, and is itself stiikingly char- 
acteristic of the spirit of the eighteenth Century. On Üie other 
side of the Atlantic, a great people, provoked by the intolerable 
injüstice of the Engliah goyemment, rose in arms, tnmed od 
their oppressors, and, after a desperate stmggle, glorionsly ob- 
tained their independence. In 1776, the Americans laid before 
Europe that noble Declaration, which ought to be hnng up in 
the nnrsery of every Idng, and blazoned on the porch of every 
royal palace« In words, the memory of which can never die, 
they declared, that the object of the Institution of goyemment 
is to secure the rights of the people ; that firom the people alone 
't deriyes its powers ; and " that wheneyer any form of govem- 
ment becomes destructiye of these ends, it is the right of the 
people to alter or abclish it, and to institute a new goyemment, 
laying its foundations on such principles, and organizing its 
powers in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect 
their safety and happiness/'^o» 

If this declaration had been made only one generation earlier, 
the whole of France, with the exception of afew adyanced think- 
ers, would have rejected it with horror and with scom. Such, 
howeyer, was now the temper of the public mind, that the doc- 
trines it contained were not merely welcomed by a majority oi 
the French nation, but eyen the goyemment itself was unable to 
withstand the general feeling.*®* In 1776, Franklin arriyed in 

*^ ** Le lieutenant de police fit fenner le clnb nomin6 elttb du iolon ; ordre ar- 
Mtraire et inutile : ce club alors 6tait compos^ de personnes distingu^es de la nobleme 
on de la haute bourgeouie, ainsi que des artistes et des hommes de lettres les p.aB 
eonsid^rds. Getto röuuion offrait, pour la premiöre fois, Timage d'une ^galit^ gui 
deTient bient6t, plus que la libert6 m4me, le voeu le plus ardent de la plus grande 
partie de la nation. Aussi le möcontentement produit par la cl6ture de ce club fut 
11 Ti^ que Tautorit^ se crut oblig^e de le rouvrir.'' Mim, de Segwr^ voL iii. pp. 258, 
269. On the increase of these clubs from 1787 to 1789, compare Du MesnÜ^ Mbn 
tur Le Brun^ p. 148 ; Mim, de La FayeUe, vol. i. pp. 81^, 822, 391, 484, yoL ii. p. 9 ; 
Barruel, HUt. du Jacob, yoI i. p. 40, vol. ii. p. 810, voL v. pp. 101, 168 ; 7%ierM^ 
Hut. de la Rholution, vol. i. p. 86, Paris, 1884. 

*** Mem, of Franklin^ toL ii. pp. 14 seq., and Mem, of Jefferton^ toL i. pp. 17-22, 
where the passages are given which Congress altered. 

*** S6gur {Mhn, yoL i. p. 111) says, that his father had been frequently told Xxj 
Maurepas that public opinion forced the govemment, againpt its own wiahes, to dd« 
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France, as envoy from the American people« He met wiih tlie 
wannest reception from all classes^^*'^ and succeeded in inducing 
the government to sign a treaty, engaging to defend the young 
repubKc in the rights it had gloriously won.^'^ In Paris, tne 
enthusiasm was irresistible.^®» From every quarter large bodies 
of men came forward, volunteering to cross the Atlantic and to 
fight for the liberties of America. The heroism with which 
these auxfliaries aided the noble stmggle, forms a cheering pas« 
sage in the history of that time ; but is foreign to my present 
purpose, which is merely to notice its effect in hastening the ap- 
proach of the French Revolution. And this effect was indeed 
most remarkable. Besides the indirect result produced by the 
ezample of a successful rebellion, the French were stül further 
stimulated by actual contact with their new allies. The French 
officers and soldiers who served in America, introduced into their 
own country, on their retum, those democratic opinions which 
they had imbibed in the infant republic.**" By this means 
fresh strength was given to the revolutionary tendencies already 
prevalent ; and it is worthy of remark, that Lafayette borrowed 
from the same source one of his most celebrated acts. He drew 
his sword on behalf of the Americans ; and they, in their turn, 
communicated to him that famous doctrine respecting the rights of 
man, which, at his instigation, was formally adopted by the Na- 
tional Assembly.'^* Indeed, there is reason to believe, that the 
final blow the French government received was actually dealt 

with America. Compare Mkm, da Georgtl^ vol. ir. p. 870 ; aod Flcusan, DiplamatU 
FranccMe^ toI. vii. p. 166. 

*** The news of which soon roached England. In January, 1777, Burke writea 
{Works f vol. ii. p. 394), '*! hear that Dr. Franklin has had a most extraordinarj 
reception at Paris from all ranks of people." Soulavie {Regne de Louis XVl^ vol. ii. 
p. 50) sajs, " J^ai vu Francklin devenir un objet de culte. ' See also, on his popu> 
Urity, Mhti. d^Epinay, vol. iii. p. 419. 

"• FloMan^ biplomatie Fran^aise^ vol. vii. p. 159 ; Life of Franklin^ bt/ JBimeelf, 
voL ii. pp. 60, 61 ; MaikoiCe Hitt, of England, vol. vii. pp. 197, 198. 

*** The sneering letter written from Paris by Lord Stormont, as early as Decem« 
ber, 1774 [Adolphue^s George IIL voL ii. p. 316), should be compared with La/agetU^ 
MSmoireSy vol. i. pp. 24, 169, 229; Butens^ Mkm, d^un Voyageur^ vol. ii. p. 817 ; 
JiSm. de Sfyury vol. i. p. 149 ; and Sehloeeer't Mghteenth Century ^ voL v. p. 176. 

^'^ De Stael eur la Revolutton^ vol. i. p. 88 ; Mkrn. de Montbarey, vol. iii. pp. 184, 
186 ; Mhn. de JSigury vol. i. p. 277 ; Ocanpany Mim, de Marie Antoinette, vol. L 
p. 288, vol. iii. pp. 96, 116 ; Soulavie, Regne de Louis XF7, vol. ii. pp. xxiv. U. Iii. ; 
DumMäy Souvenirs sur Mirabeau^ p. 176 ; Mkm» de Du Hattsset, introduc. p. 40 ; 
Mhn. de Genlis, vol. vi. p. 67 ; Jefferson^s Mem, and Oorrespond. vol. i. p. 69 ; and 
Maitland*s Speech, in Pari, Eist. vol. xxx. pp. 198, 199 ; also the remarks of th« 
Duke of Bedford, vol. xxxi. p. 663. 

■ ■ Lajnartifie, His*. des Girondins^ voL i. p. 46. Dumont (Souvenirs^ p. 97) call« 
this ** une id6e americaine ;** and see to the 8ame effect Mkm. de Lafayette, voL L 
pp. 193, 268, 269, 416, vol. ii. pp. 139, 140; JeffersofCe Oorrespond. vol. i. p. 90; 
oarruely Eist, du Jaeobinitmey vol. v. p. 811. The influence which the American 
Revolution exercised over the mind of Lafayette, is noticed by Bouill6, his cousis 
ond his enemy. Mkoi» de BouUUy vol. i. p. 102, vol. ii. pp. 181, 188. 
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by the band of an American ; for it is said that it was in con« 
ßequence of the advice of Jefferson, that the populär part of tha 
legislative body proclaimed itself the National Assembly, and 
thus set the crown at open defiance.*^* 

I have now brought to a close my examination of the canses 
of the French Eevolution ; but before concluding the present 
volnme, it appears, to me that the variety of topics which have 
been discussed, makes it advisable that I should sum np their 
leading points ; and should State, as briefly as possible, the 
Steps of that long and complicated argumenta by which I have 
attempted to prove, that the Bevolution was an event inevitably 
arising out of preceding circumstances. Such a summary, by 
recalling the entire subject before the reader, will remedy any 
confusion which the fdllness of detail may have produced, d 
wiU simplify an investigation which many will consider to have 
been needlessly protracted ; but which could not have been 
abridged without weakening, in some essential part, the suppori 
of those general principles that I seek to establish. 

Looking at the state of France inunediately after the death 
of Louis XIV., we have seen that, his policy having reduced the 
country to the brink of ruin, and having destroyed every vestige 
of free inquiry, a reaction became necessary ; but that the ma- 
terials for the reaction could not be found among a nation, which 
for fifty years had been exposed to so debilitating a system. This 
deficiency at home, caused the most eminent Frenchmen to tum 
their attention abroad, and gave rise to a sudden admiration for 
the -English literature, and for those habits of thought w^hich 
were then peculiar to the English people. New lifo being thus 
breathed into the wasted frame of French society, an eager and 
inquisitive spirit was generated, such as had not been seen since 
the time of Descartes. The upper classes, taking offence at thi» 
unexpected movement, attempted to stifle it, and made stren- 
uous efforts to destroy that love of inquiry which was daily 
g£iining ground. To effect their object, they persecuted literary 
men with such bittemess, as to make it evident that the intel- 
lect of France must either relapse into its former servility, or 
eise boldly assume the offensive. Happily for the interests ol 
siviUzation, the latter alternative was adopted ; and, in or about 
1750, a deadly struggle began, in which those principles of lil> 
erty which France borrowed from England, and which had 

Sil ic rp^Q Duke of Dorset, the English ambassador, writing to Mr. Pitt from 
l^ariB, Jiüy 9th, 1789, said, **Mr. Jefferson, the American minister at this conrt, 
has been a great deal consulted by the principal leaders of the tiers etat ; and I 
aaye great reason to think that it was owing to his advice, that Order caUed itself 
VAumMmNationaU:^ Tomlim'» Life of Pitt, toL ü p. 266. 
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hitherto been supposed only applicable to the chnrch, were for 
the first time appUed to the state. Coinciding with Um move- 
ment, and indeed forming part of it, other circmnstances occur- 
red of the same character. Nowit was that the political econo- 
mißts succeeded in proving that the interference of the govern- 
ing classes had inflicted great mischief even upon the material 
interests of the country ; and had, by their protective measureSy 
injured what they were believed to have benefited. This re- 
markable discoveiy in favour of general fireedom, put a fresb 
weapon into the hands of the democratic party ; whose strength 
was still further increased by the unrivalled eloquence with 
which Bousseau assailedthe existingfabric. Precisely the same 
tendency was exhibited in the extraordinary impulse given to 
every branch of physical science, which famüiarized men with 
ideas of progress, and bronght them into coUision with the sta- 
tionary and conservative ideas natural to govemment. The dis- 
coveries made respecting the extemal world, encouraged a rest- 
lessness and excitement of mind hostile to the spirit of routine, 
and therefore füll of danger for institutions only recommended by 
their antiquity. This eagemess for physical knowledge also 
effected a change in education , and the ancient languages 
being neglected, another link was t«vered which connected the 
present with the past. The chiirch, the legitimate protector of 
old opinions, was unable to resist the passion for novelty, because 
she was weakened by treason in her own camp. For by this 
time, Calvinism had spread so much among the French clergy, 
as to break them into two hostile parties, and render it impossi- 
ble to rally them against their common foe. The growth of 
this heresy was also important, because Calvinism being essen- 
tiaUy democratic, a revolutionary spirit appeared even in the 
ecclesiastical profession, so that the feud in the church was ac- 
companied by another feud between the govemment and the 
church. These were the leading Symptoms of that vast move- 
ment which culminated in the French Bevolution ; and all of 
them indicated a state of society so anarchical and so thoroughly 
disorganized, as to make it certain that some great catastrophe 
was impending. At length, and when every thing was ready 
for explosion, the news of the American BebeUion feil like a 
spark on the inflammatory mass, and ignited a flame which 
never ceased its ravages until it had destroyed all that French- 
men once held dear, and had left for the Instruction of mankind 
an awM lesson of the crimes into which continued oppression 
may htiny a generou» and long^uffering people. 

Such is a rapid outline of the view which my studies have 
ed me to take of the causes of the French Bevolution. That 
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I have ascertained all the causes, I do not for a moment snp- 
pose; but it will, 1 believe, be found that none of importance 
have been omitted. It is, indeed, true, that among the materi- 
als of which the evidence consists, many deficiencies will be seen; 
and a more protracted labour would have been rewarded by a 
greater success. Of these shortcomings I am deeply senmble; 
and I can only regret that the necessity of passing on to a still 
larger field has compelled me to leave so much for ftitnre in- 
quirers to gather in. At the same time, it ought to be remem- 
bered, that this is the first attempt which has ever been made 
to study the antecedents of the French Kevolution according to 
a scheme wide enongh to inclnde the whole of their intellectual 
bearings. In defiance of sound philosophy, and, I may say, in 
defiance of common understanding, historians obstinately penist 
in neglecting those great branches of physieal knowledge, in which 
in every civifized country the Operations of the human mind may 
be most clearly seen, and therefore the mental habits most easi- 
ly ascertained. The result is, that the French Revolution, nn- 
questionably the most important, the most complicated, and the 
most glorious event in history, has been given over to authors, 
many of whom havedisplayed considerable ability, but allof whom 
have shown themselves destitute of that preliminary scientific 
education, in the absence of which it is impossible to seize the 
spirit of any period, or to take a comprehensive survey of its 
various parts. Thus, to mention only a single instance : we 
have seen that the extraordinary impulse given to the study of 
the extemal world was intimately connected with that democratic 
movement which overthrew the institutions of France. But this 
connexion historians have been unable to trace; because they were 
unacquainted with the progress of the various branches of natural 
philosophy and of natural history. Hence it is that they have ex- 
hibited their great subject maimed and mutilated, shom of thoee 
fair proportions which it ought to possess. According to this 
scheme, the historian sinks into the annalist ; so that, instead oi 
solving a problem, he merely paints a picture. Without, therefore^ 
disparaging the labours of those industrious men who have coUect- 
ed materials for a history of the French Revolution, we may assured- 
ly say, that the history itself has never been written ; since they 
who have attempted the task have not possessed such resources 
as would enable them to consider it as merely a single part of 
that far larger movement which was seen in every department of 
science, of philosophy, of relimon, and of politics. 

Whether or not I have enected any thing of real value to 
wards remedying this deficiency, is a question for comjietent 
Judges to decide. Of this, at least, I feel certain, that what- 
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erer impeifections may be observed^ the fault consists, not in 
the method proposed, but in the extreme difficnlty of any Single 
man putting into fiill Operation all the parte of so vast a scheme. 
It is on this point^ and on this alone^ that I feel the need of 
great indulgence. But^ as to the plan itself, I have no misgiv- 
ings ; because I am deeply convinoed that the time is fast ap- 
proaching when the history of Man will be placed on its proper 
footing ; when its study wiU be recognized as the noblest and 
most arduous of all pursuits ; and when it wUl be clearly seen, 
that, to cultivate it with success, there is wanted a wide and 
comprehensive mind, richly furnished with the highest branches 
of human knowledge. When this is folly admitted, history wUl 
be written only by those whose habits fit them for the task; and 
it will be rescued from the hands of biographers, genealogists,. 
coUectors of anecdotes, chroniclers of courts, of princes, and of 
nobles, — ^those babblers of vain things, who Ke in wait at every 
comer, and infest this the public highway of our national litera- 
ture. That such Compilers should trespass on a province so far 
above their own, and should think that by these means they can 
throw light on the affairs of men, is one of many proofs of the 
still backward condition of our knowledge, and of the indis- 
tinctness with which its boundaries have been mapped out. If 
I have done any thing towards bringing these intrusions into 
discredit, and inspiring historians themselves with a sense of the 
dignity of their own caUing, I shall have rendered in my time 
some little service, and I shall be well content to have it said, 
that in many cases I have failed in executing what I originally 
proposed. Indeed, that there are in this volume several in- 
stances of such failure, I wiUingly allow; and I can only plead 
the immensity of the subject, the shortness of a single life, and 
the imperfection of every Single enterprise. I, therefore, wish this 
work to.be estimated, not according to the finish of its separate 
parts, but according to the way in which those parts have been 
fdsed into a complete and symmetrical whole. This, in an under- 
taking of such novelty and magnitude, I have a right to expect. 
And I would, moreover, add, that if the reader has met with opin- 
ions adverse to bis own, he should remember that his views are, 

?erchance, the same as those which I too once held, and which 
have abandoned, because^ after a wider ränge of study, I found 
them unsupported by solid proof, subversive of the interests of 
Man, and fatal to the progress of his knowledge. To examine 
the notions in which we have been educated, and to turn aside 
from those which will not bear the test, is a task so painful, that 
they who shrink from the suffering should pause before they re- 
proach those by whom the suffering is underscone. What I have 
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pnt forward may, no doubt, be erroneous ; but it is, at all erents, 
the result of an honest searching after truth, of unsparing labonr, 
of patient and anxious reflection. Conclusions arrived at in tliis 
way, are not to be overtumed by stating that they endangei 
some other conclusions ; norcan tbeybe even afifected byallega- 
tions against their supposed tendency. The principles which I 
advocate, are based upon distinct argoments, supported by well- 
ascertained facts. The only points, therefore, to be ascertained, 
are, whether the argoments are fair, and whether the &ct8 are 
certain. If these two conditions have been obeyed, the principlea 
foUow by an inevitable inference. Their demonstration is, in 
the present volume, necessaiily incomplete; and the reader niust 
suspend his final judgment nntil the close of this Introdnction, 
when the subject in aU its bearings wiU be laid before Iuhl 
The remaining part of the Introdnction will be occupied, as I 
have already intimated, with an investigation of the civilizations 
of Germany, America, Scotland, and Spain ; each of which pre- 
sents a different type of intellectual development, and has, 
therefore, foUowed a different direction in its religious, scientific, 
social, and political history. The causes of these differences 1 
shall attempt to ascertain. The next step vdll be tc generalize 
the causes themselves ; and having thus referred them to cer- 
tain principles common to all, we shall be possessed of what may 
be called the fundamental laws of European thought ; the diver- 
gence of the different countries being regulated either by the 
direction those laws take, or eise by their comparative energy. 
To discover these fundamental laws will be the business of the 
Introdnction ; whüe, in the body of the work, I shall apply 
them to the history of England, and endeavour by their aid to 
work out the epochs through which we have successively passed, 
fix the basis of our present civilization, and indicate the path of 
oor fiiture progress. 
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BraAn^ does its capacity Improve from ageto 

age?127. 
Bnmn^ Sir Thomag, inquirles Into vulgär and 

oommon errora. 268 ; — supersti^on ot 264 

43 



BuekU'» introduction, snbjects remaining to b« 
discnssed in, 672. 

Bt^Jbn, 682 ;— compelied to recant, 684. 

Burk6, JSBdmwnd, vlew oX, 826 ;— never in the 
British cabinet, 881 ;— relation to the Ameri- 
can war, 888 ;— mental hallucination of; 884* 
— on the French Beyolution, 888. 



CkiMnUm and Arminianism, contrast of; 618L 
OoMrUMc doctrines democratic, 611. 
Cardinal de Bei», liberality of; 485. 
öaUhoUo ohnroh, secularization of; m FTanea 

409. 
OautMot the French Bevolution,recapitalatlos 

of;66a 

Ohanee, doctrine of, 8. 

OhantiUy, the French actress, 689. 

CharlenCai;ne,iS(k 

CharUa L. effeot of his execution, 260. 

CharU» IL, bis period oommonly misunder 
stood, 274; — bis personal character, 276-280; 
mtsgoremment of, 275; — ^beneficent meaa 
nres of bis time, 276;— cause of these leg- 
islative reforms, 279 ;— good influence of mi 
fkults, 280;— treatment of the clergy, 280 ;— 
his respect for Hobbes, 281 ;— treatment ol 
the ohurch, 287. 

GharlM XIL, v eltaire's opinion of; 676u 

Oha/raetw, heredltary descent of. 127. 

Oh€trron, treatise on wisdom, 875. 

OhemistTy and geology, comparison of; 629. 

CMUififfworW9 ** rellgion of Protestants,* 26L 

OhdtxUryy origin and effects ot 456 ; oompara- 
tive influenee in Frauoe and England. 466L 

Ohristicmity, Crusade against, in France, 642;— 
early corruption oi; 187. 

OhrorUols of Turpin, 280. 

CJiMrch, early strength of; in France, 864;— early 
beneflts o^ 865. 

CUÜs, influenee of; 112. 

OUfÜiMoUon, dependence upon soll and climate, 
87 j— influenced by fbod, 47 : — European, 59 ; 
— ^Egyptian, 59; — ^in Central America, 67: — 
influenced oy trade winds, 78;— of Mexico 
and Peru, 80 ; — European and non-European, 
charaoteristics of, 109 ;— European, the hu- 
man mind predominates in, 110;— why the 
inquiry was restricted to Englisn, 167 ;— in 
Germany, 171; — in America, 174; — Sootoh. 
177; — affected by religion, literature, and 
govemment, 188;— literature, 198;— infla« 
«nee of govemment, 197; — etarting-point «1 
modern, 441. 
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gfatnftff' tUtdy, eillMt npoB bktoiTvBM ;— «fltefc ' 

in eonvfüng the Tcmaeolar, OST. 1 

OkuHcal fablea, 588. .. ^ I 

OUrgy, reposltorie« of lewmüiA 283 ;— EugUdk | 

decline ot, 299 :— in France, degeneracy o^ 

alter Lools XIV., 646 ;— «onfoimded wlth j 

ChristiaBitj in France, 547. 
OUtnate and boU, comparatlre inflnenoe ot^ 87. 
aubß, intfütation of, in Fiance, M4;-«ir6Ct8 o^ 

Mö. 
ÜbminM, 28<L 

CbfTMMTcia/ restrlctiona. 201. 
OonsckmtneMy natnre «( 11. 
Oimä4H<m$ ot ciTilized advanMinent, 102. 
0^ndiaa&9 treatise on sentttton, 02i;~lila rela- 

tlon to Locke, 625. 
Condoreet, 887. 

ConMirtfaiivs and statioBary spiilt, 88. 
Oowr**^ ^ JK^iT^ofuf by fhe Dnke of Kor- 

amvootSion fiüls into diarepnte, 898. 
Com lawt, repeal oi; 198. 
Ommtry peopU^ saperstitton ist, 278. 
OredulUv, earlr historlc, 228. 
OryttaUograpny, progreae o^ OBS. 
OttvUr, labors o^ <&S. 

" elaasifleation oi; 088. 



DeUetf aafbod, 00. 

** flrst introduoed into Freneh hJatoiy, 66& 

Daub&fUon, eSL 

DeolartUUm ot American Independenoe. 000^ 
** ** inflnence ot upon France, OOO. 

DeUHeal writers of tiie ISth Century, ezcnae 
for, 649. 

I^dkt^e predicted in 1624, 289. 

IhtoarU^ physlcal disooyeriea ot 417>-«8 a 
metaphysioian. 420 ; — compared wltn ChU- 
llngwoith, 424:— as a reformer, 421 ;~hi8 
method, 422 ;— fbnndation of hia philosophy, 
425;— on tbe Idea of Qod, 420 ;— inflaence 
upon theology, 427 ;— analogy to Siohelien, 
428 ;— «ignifloance of bia career, 429. 

DhownrOt as food, 02. 

Diderot^ persecution and impriaonment o^ 587. 

DUaentirs^ perseoutlon of, 802. 

DitUfusUonMtvreen oertainty and predaion in 
biatory, 001. 

DMne rtghi ot klngs, abandonment oi; 494. 

Iknibt xnust precede investigation, 242. 

DreMj. cbanges In, before tbe Frencb rerolntion, 

Ott Ha4Uan^$ biatory of tbe Ungi of France, 

666 ;-H)reduIity oi; 666. 
Jhi^^U4m, biatory of France, 668. 



Oarthauäk^ influence o^ upon fbe mlnd, 87. 
EodUntuUccU power ^ influence of; upon national 

EbeM<uHoai9p*rU in France and England in 

tbe middle of tbe lOtb Century, 800. 
muoaUofu ita objects, 194. 
gdM<^JrcMim,d:ii. 
ßBjppt, populaüon oi; 08. 
mmoMA^ Queen, religioua toleratton in ber 

tlme,244. 
** reprcMion of tbe dergy by, 406 :— obar- 

aeter of ber adviaera, 406 ;— oppoettioa to 

tbe noblea, 400. 
Idkiotf olop^iUa, Frencb, probibited, 689l 
Wn^wneL crltioal period oi; 865. 

** deatb of great sdlentlflo men in, 087. 
WnffUth and Frencb prcjjudicea, 168. 
EngUih adwinc0iMmtf oonditiona oi; 488. 
WngU§h p40pU, independenoe ef ebaraeter, 447. 



ofwa 



«Clati 



«TJi 



XttffUA bUkM. poU<7 0^ !■ Ibe 

Uam HL, 292L 
JBnffUah ffovsrfunmU, despotie 

in 18tb Century, S49. 
JBnalMi eh/urek, arrogance o^ In ttm« 

IL, 285. 

JSniiUsh inUUect^ Inflnenoe of npoa Frsnee, Sil 
^nffUsh flreedom of goremment, effeet oi, upon 

France alter Loua ZIY.. 627. 
JSngUsh ribdUon. diapoeitlon of bImbiw Ib, 

409 ;— « war of claasea, 471 ;— a dsmoenti» 

moTcment, 478. 
JPngU$h national progreai, 108L 
SnglMi nobÜUy bef^ to traTCi, 109. 
Jfuropean ariatocracy, beginnlng o£ 44iL 
JSurops, intellectu^ regeneratioB oC be g fw ^ Ml 
JBveaU oontroUed by law, & 



ML 



Fm^don, banlahment oi; 604. 

Ferrisr, perseculion o^ 408. 

Feudal aystem, origin of; 449 ;• 

FeudtMets and tbe cbureb, 442. 

Ftnni ea/tuM, ^7. 

FiMfd^ effeeta o^ 40;— In bot elimatea, 4S ;- _ 

fluences population, 40 ; — ^In cold ftlrnatiiWi 

48;— cbeap national, effeet ot 56;r-pli7rio- 

logical effeeta ot, (note) 100. 
Forn^ Charlet Janu», eatimate ot 832. 
Fr<MC€y provocation to rcTolntion, 689 ; — tidbta- 

ation of tbe goyemment preyloua to tbe 

reyolution, 640 ;— eztent of leffialativ» tnter 

fsrence, 460 ;— eecond epocb of 18tb oeatnry 

desperate condition 0^661;— depth of tbe 

loyal aentiment, 648. 
Fro/nJcUn^ ambasaador to France, 660. 
^efieA^ wby backward in tbe productlon ef 

biatory, 666. 
Frmush and EnglUh, ariatoeraciea, dlffeioBt e^ 

fects ot 440i 
FrMush and EnglUh intelleota, eonneorlim 9t, 

170. 
Frtneh ehwrefk, aubordinate to tbe orown, 6I& 
Frwich imUlUiCt, biatory ot 80a 
Freneh govenunemi invadea tbe cbureh,fl06;— 

adopta tbe policy of toleration, 007. 
Freneh biatory cbangea ItB purpoae, 081 ^-in- 

fluence of Turgot upon, 690. 
Frwichmen, eminent leamed, peneoated Ib 

tbe 18tb Century, 680. 
Fr&nch nobiUty, inyolity ot 484;— powon ot 

446. 
Fr&nch ignorance of tbe EngUab Ib tbo tloM ef 

Louia XIY., 618. 
Frenchmen riait England after tbe dosth ef 

Louia XIYm 619. 
Freneh Froteeta/ntA, intolerance ot,401 s— thelr 

tnterfbrence in private aflUra, 410-418. 
Fr&nch rebeOionCwarot tbe FrondeX oondl 

tiona ot 470;— wby it waa neutralized, 486L 
Freneh rewihtUon, effeeta of Engliab intar- 

ference oonceming, 846 ;— bow to oaveaToid- 

ed it, 660 ;— antecedents, 059;— cauaes ei^ 

alter tbe middle of tbe IStb Century, 6M;— 

its cauaea oompllcated, 600. 
Free Preee in France. 488. 
Fre^-wUlt doctrine ot 010. 
Frimde^ wan of 486 ;— leaden ot 47T;- 

almed at, 479. 

U 

Geciogy and obemstry, compansoB «t 
George IJI^ eatimate ot 819 ;— Amits «IUb pol> 

icy, 848. 
Q&rman literatnre and tbougbt, pMoBMltfei 

otl7L 
Giboon^ 808. 

I Ocid&n UHrih^ storr ot 240l 
I Oo€thet botaaical diflcoTMlM < WL 
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g — i wm i^ n f, a Undranoe to progreM, 197^- 

Umitetiott of it0 fünotiona, SOS. 
th90mm0ntal polioj, French and Knglfah, con« 

tra8ted,45Sk 
Gruk mlnd, Inflaence of natnre npon, 91. 
0tH»]MM0d«r, efreot of the inrentioii oi, 14d. 

n 

HamUton, air WiUiam, 257. 

ffaüyy erystallography, System ol^ 8M. 

ffe<U^ distribation oi^ in America, 70. 

ffehreto reiUgion^ progress o2^ 187. 

i7«üo«^tM, philosophy of; 621. 

Z70»rv TV. of France, liberality of, 872;— pcUey 
of, towards the Protestanta, 878 ;— effeot or 
bis death, 879;— Queen o^ 879. 

Berfh^ßoraMp, origtn of, in Greeoe, 106. 

HereUcal opiniona, last boming for, in England, 
249. 

JSMorioal iiterature in France from end of 16th 
to end of 18th Century, 668. 

BUtoriarm, death oi^ in time of Louis XIY., 682. 

BMory^ eztent of its materlals, 1 ; — ^their mia- 
nse, 8 :— -as a science, 6 ; — ^its kev and baoia, 
S4; — Inflaence of physical sefence npon, 
26 ;-~hlstory of, 209 ;— JSoropeaa, oriein of, 
211 ;— how Its soorcea are comipted, 218 ;— 
flottons of^ in the middle agee, 224;— aa- 
periortotheology, 678: — quality oS^ in time 
of Loüia XIV., 566;— indivldnals of bat lit- 
tle acooant in, 698 ; — in what real history 
oonaista, 600 ; — distdnotlon between oertainly 
and precision in. 601;— dlgnity of; 671; — 
what the aathor nopes to have aooompUah- 
ed In, 67L 

Route of OomanonSj orlgin ol^ 446. 

HÖU96 cfLordt. deterioration oi^ 828. 

Hou86 ofl^wirit offdct of expulsion o^ 289. 

Bookera eedesiastical polity, 246. 

BwrtA^ Dr., on the golden tooth, 240. 

Human actions, mutability of Standards of, 129. 



ImaginaUon and nnderstanding, 86;— most 
powerfbl in the tropica, 87 ;--<leveIopment 
of; in India, 96. 

Jnd6pend&nU^ inflaence of thelr rule, 260. 

India^ wages in, 55 ;— oondltion of laborera (Sa- 
dras,) 56 ;— diet of, 61 :— Iiterature o^ 96l 

Industry controlled by dimate, 82. 

InMlecti, Import o^ in national progresa, 600. 

InUil&aHuU ayatema progressive, 1^. 

ZnUU^ital ctohimeTnwUa lasting, 181. 

IfUar^ in India, 64. 

IfUareofnmwrUoaUon^ ameliorating efTect of; 168. 

InqtiiHtora not morally bad, 186. 

/nacmJ^v, L^rogress of knowledge oi; 657. 

Iraktna vTiet and populaüon, 47. 



^ams$ 11^ polioy oi; 286. 

JtMtmUwn, revival ot 614;— influencea eminent 

men, 616. 
J^ff^aon, and the French NationalAssembly, 667. 
/Mwtfte serve olTillzation, 609; they are out- 

grownbyit, 609. 
/MtMte, repression of^ in France, 615. 
/mmT« apology for the choroh of En^^d, 246. 
/mm diaracterized, 670. 
Hda»^ middle age ylew o^ 229. 



M-mofuS^Ogt preeeded by accnmulation of waalth, 
tl; atate o£ in America, 174; reaL in what 
tt •0Baiatari94 



La FaytUe^ Boike^a ojinlon o£ 88T. 

LaudL Axchbishop, inmmy 0% 25L 

LawAaUr, 681. 

Leadara of the Ens^ish rabellion ftom the 
working elaasea, ^4. 

LaffMaUon^ religloua effeet of; 204 ;— trae poli<7 
of;86L 

Lettera forgotten to be direoted, 94. 

rB6pUal,9G9. 

Libwal opinions, eifeot of; 867. 

lAbafrol treatment of the French Proteftanti^ 
892. 

LXba>nUa of England, goaranties of; 448. 

Librariaa and books, restrainta upon, 861. 

IdA, «nimal and organlo, 648. 

Luaratwa of India, 96 ;— fanction oi; 198 ;— how 
it becomes ii^urioos, 196 ;— in the middle 
agea, 195 ; — royal patronage of, 494 :— ahould 
not De rewaraed by govemment, 496; — 
French and English, refations ol^ 486. 

Zonaavi^f in the early ages, Indian view ol^ 97. 

Zouia X/F.,hisde8potlsm,490;— hi8policy,491; 
— -«Ifects of hla persecutiona, 492 ;— patronage 
of Iiterature, 498 ; — ^unfavorable to science, 
^9 ; — ^to mechanioal improvement, 602 ;— 
characteristica of bis ige, 508; — influenoe 
upon art, 611 ; — State of the masses in th« 
time of; 516;— death of; 517 ;— neglect of hia 
education, 662 ;— his treatment of historiana, 
668 ;— mantal diaracteristics of hia reign, 668. 



M 

Mcboaulay. estlmate of; 284. 

Jf ocAicMraUi, 286. 

MaJiommed. suppoeed cause of hia death, 228. 

McOUPa « Hiatory of Denmark," 68L 

JfaiM,7a 

Mcmufibcifuiraray auperstition of; 271 ;— «ffeet 01 

the progresa o^ 274 
MoT^orouqh as a dvilian, 144. 
MarU/n^ biahop of Tours, Bossuet^s riew oi; 672. 
Marriagaay proportion of; regalated by general 

Iawa,24. 
Maaaülon^ 617. 
MaaaHn sacoeeda Sichelleu and adopts his IIb* 

eral policy, 481. 
Mamory^ regalarity of ita fUlures, 24 
Men influenced by physical agenta, 29. 
JifankU and physical h&wa, 112. 
Mataphyaical method of inquiry, 109-118;— 

dif&eulty o^ 114 
MOaphyaioal adiool, modern French, 647. 
MeUoroloay^ auperstition still connected witk 

271. 
Matfu>dy ralue ol in science, 64& 
JHaaoieo^ why clvülzed early, TL 
Maaarc^a ** Hiatory of France,** 660 ;— peraeoa 

tlon oi; 66& 
MUit4iry Commanders, ancient and modern, llai 
MtUtary and eodesiastical olasses, deoline oi; 1 U. 
Jßnaraloffy^ Position of; 654 
Jitiaaionarieaj failure of, 184 
Möntaigns^ essays oi; 878. 
Montaaquiwl'a. «'Spirit of Lawa,** 692 ;«-«3barao- 

teristica of his method of treating Uatory, 

698; — ^flrst connects phyaical kiiowledga 

with history, 696. 
MonopoUaa, French gOTcmmentaL 450;— «ffeet 

o£458. 
Moral System immutable. 129. 
Moral ajfecta transltorr, 181. 
Moral and inMUduM progresa, 126. 
Moral amd ln^e22e6ttMu lawa, oompaxmtiT« I»- 

fluenoe of; 12L 
MorcUa^ its Separation (h>m theol(^^, 806;— Anl 

modern attempt to diaconneot from theo]*' 

gF,87Öw 
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Ümrdmr^ i«fiiJ«ritT of itB oommiwlos, 18. 
MytXoUiffUt, Grecun aikd Indim, oompored, 101. 

N 

X^atttre^ ««peets o^ In Buiope, fitrorable to the 

anaentanding, 94. 
Faiwt^ mastery oi^ 100. 
Ka/poUon reatores eooleslMtlclsni, 64T. 
yecMHtUy dootrlne oll Ihvonbla to Üh» tntel- 

leöleia 

Vormat phanomana ahonld ba itodlad flnt, MA. 



OiMti'B odoBtography, 644. 



i^arkeTf Thaodore, 257. 

PeopUy tbe, begln to Agare In Franeh hlatoiy, 

PerascuUon^ relürioiUf In Spaln, 184;— In timaa 

of Elizabeth, 246 ;— of litoraiy men in France 

in 18th oentory, S8& 
Personal reprtB&niation^ dootrine o% in poll- 

tioa,812. 
/'^«icoJ phenomeaa. effeet of glving attention 

to, 819. 
Phytioal Soienes inrades the excliislTe Bplrlt in 

Franoe, 659; — popnlarlty o^ before the roT- 

olation, 660 ;— democratio tondeneies o^ 661 ; 

eanse of advancement ol^ in Franoe before 

the rerolntion, 627. 
PineLtretitlM on inaanlty, 657. 
put, WiÜiam,920. 
Poikry^ origin ol^ 218. 
PoliUca^ oondltion ot, 86L 
PoUticicma, occupation oi^ 610. 
PoliUodl ^oonont/y, a modern idenee, 101 ;— dd 

errors ot 162 ;->French flrst atadled, 602. 
Poptüini^irB hlBtory of hiatoilea, 669. 
Pope""« toe, kissing of; 229. 
Potaioea u dlet, 47. 
Poio&r9 of nature oonatant, 112. 
Pres», Uberty o^ 206. 

Pride and ranlty, dlBtlnctlon between, 480. 
Private ^udgment, effeet of, 464 
Proeeedtnffs of the legislature flrst reported, 812. 
PredestinaUon, dootrine ot. 6. 
Protestant refonnation a reoellion, 468. 
Proteeta/nts, effeot of Bichelien*! liberal polioj 

towards, 894. 
Protestantiim^ whj more liberal than Oatholl- 

ciam, 898 ;-^ffect o^ 189 ;— «rrest oi^ 190 ;-Ht 

normal movement, 866. 
ProtectM>e spirtt, history o^ 440 ;— oarried into 

literatnre by Louis XIV., 490 ;— reaction 

against France, 517. 
lyotectitm, effeet ol^ 483;— on Frenoh charaotor, 

458 ;— of intellect Imposeible by govemment, 

609 ;— of intollect, conrae of events fbllow- 

ing; 610. 
Public moettngs forbidden in England, 850. 
Public political meetings begin in England, SIL 
Public opinlon, present anthorlty o( 860. 
PttHtofM,lnflaence oA 261. 



BtdbelaiSy 872. 

Baces^ diatlnctions ot 24 

Baeiney 665. 

BtfaoMofft asalnat the Intolleotaal moyement of 

the 18tn oentory, 815 ;— of the mind with 

natare, 15. 
Beeoü of the French govemment at liberal 

opiniona in ISth oentnry, 629. 



Re/brm meaanrea of the nreaent generatioa, lü^ 
BegvUurUy of nature, 685 ;— of noman arttei 

16. 
Btian of terror in England, 854 
BeUaion, relation to dviliiation, 186:— «Im ef 

fbct of hnman improvementi cluuig* eC 

corrupts history, 219. 
Beligious perBeeutora well Intontloned, 182,— 

peneontion. crlmlnalitv ot, 182, 186 ;— eon- 

troversles^ecline 0^256; — Inatituttona a^ 

taoked in France before politlaü, 542. 
BsnU in dlfferent oountriee. 54 
Bettoraition, eondition of the chnreh tX ihm, 261. 
Rh/yme. early love o^ 218w 
BMieUeUy oompariaon with Napoleon. 881;— 

repreaaes the apiritnal damea, 882;- 

firma the ediet of Nantea, 415. 
Rice, influenoe o^ as food, 6L 
Richard I. Gaur de Llon, 217. 
Rvoers. American, 69. 
RocheUe, siege oi; 416. 
RorrujM emperors, perseeutions by, 18tw 
Romseemty influenoe ol^ 604;— proaeriptiea < 
Royal patronoffet influenoe o( npon lil 

Royal presence, rlght of sitttng tn Fzmnot» 4SI. 
Royal socidy, inoorporatlon o^ 268b 
RvMiOy militijy spirit in, 14L 



Sailors, superstition et, 271. 

Science engagea the greatest thlnkei% 

fect of its progreas, 269. 
ScienUJlc proffree» and sodal rabalUtB In 

France, connexion ol^ 668. 
Sdentijlc <idwjmcoment in Franoe dniiif ttt 

lattor half of the ISth Century, 627. 
ßeotlandy religloua intolerance in, 122l 
Scotch Msttory, 177. 
Sonsationalism, 116, 
JSeaoeSy Proportion in the blrtha o^ how detar- 

niined, 12L 
ShaJbspeare Ignorant of andent langnngea, 567. 
ßiva, the Hindoo deity, 101. 
StepUcal bock, firat, in the Frenoh langoage, 557. 
SkepOcai movement^ effeet ot^ in 18tE oentory, 

807. 
SkepUcism, effeot oi; 248 ; the beclnninif of iai- 

enoe, 260 ;— modern, preoedea mqnliy, 242 ;— 

beneflts o£258;— what the autnor nndar- 

stands by, 258;— firat example of; In Franeab 

872; — apirituaL precedes literazy, IS64 
Smdth"» •* Wealth of Nationa." 154 
Snvugglers. 202. 

iSociety. influenoe of l^alation npon, IST. 
Sooialjorces, oomplez aetionoi; 1«. 
Social ordert, amalgamation <»; in Wnmm W- 

fore the revolutlon, 664 
Socratesy influenoe o^ 268. 
SoH. influenoe oi; 8a 
SoUxiers. auperstition ot, 271. 
Sjpainf akeptleiam in, 248. 
imarUsA history, 177. 
SiaUonary elassea, 468. 
StaUsUcs applied to moral aetlona, 17;— ^ml«! 4 

24. 
/^eam aa a paciflcator, 160. 
Sto&ffier, on astronomy, ot Tübingen, predl<ti 

deInge, 289. 
Style of writlng changee early In ISth aantny 

81& 
Suiddc, regnlarity of; 19 ; and elimate, 108. 
8upersi4iion^ reenlts firom physioal snrronnd» 

Inga, 87 ;— of aailora and aoldiera, 271 :— bew 

nndcnnined, 269;— of oountry-peoiM aal 

towns-people, 278. 
SuporetUioue worsJUp, origin ol^ 90. 
Smppression of books in Franoa in ISik «aa 

'tnry,684 
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AinMHnM, int, 44S. 

AoMJMii, relicions intotonuiM In, 19L 



Ta/fflor, Jertmy. how treated by Gharles IL, S8S. 

Teethy zoologlcal Import of; 644 

T%6ologicol apirit^ predominanoe o^ In Ftmim 

in 16th oentory, 869. 
Theology merged in poUttcB *n England, 8S9;~ 

and Bdenoe in the time oi Charles IL, 2^ ; 

— its Separation from p<^tic8, 806 ;— dedine 

oi; 256. 
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